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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 


to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 
YOUR BREAD 


SALES 


with 


INTERNATIONAL 
pee} FLOURS 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
~ 


* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stort pacer 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent — 
«CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*PURE SILVER ...... rency First cio 


*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «2... 


ll : 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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You can 
do it better... 


if you take 
your time! 

















S=-- 


THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up 20% with air all during the storage interval 
your last order. ...aerated again before packing. 


We can always attain this uniformity because we Controlled time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than for delivery. storage add up to Bin-aged flour... the flour 
Working against the “cushion” of our that comes to you fully aged, ready for use 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we can take on the spot. 

time to reach absolute accuracy in milling. Switch to BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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YOUR PRODUCT WILL 


Go Places’ 
in A BEMIS BAG 


That’s literally true in two ways—as far 
as handling is concerned and as far as 
sales promotion is concerned. 


First, Bemis makes quality bags de- 
signed to withstand maximum handling. 
Second, Bemis Bags are designed with an 
eye to appearance—they make your pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


Bemis Service includes unbiased pack- 
aging advice because we make all types 
of bags for the milling industry. Call 
your Bemis representative. 


timore « pee * , Bepokive e Buffalo New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
for © Chi Denver « it OklahomaCity « Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 
Kansas Cig + Houston, . indlemsocss x ‘ st a eee on as Louis ¢ co 
‘ t e Ci ° irancisco_ « Sea 
ae” phi Eis Mincespolis Mobile. e \ Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. ‘ 
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WM KELLY 


Mi INTE 
CONN 





Aristocrat of Flours... 


To the bakers of America this familiar trade mark has meant dependable flour of the highest 
quality for many years. With government restrictions removed, we can again offer KELLY’S 
FAMOUS to bakers everywhere as a sound foundation: for the production of a superior 
loaf of bread. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


ae OTCHINSON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus.} 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER seeeaiih 
a perfect combination 


ee again WHITE 
“Master Milled” 
Cannon Valley Spring 
Wheat Flour is ready to 
serve you. For better bak- 
ing results insist on these old 


favorites ee 


/ 
é 
4 
a 
/ CANNON VALLEY 
os 
/ MILLING CO. 
f GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPO 
4 MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MIN 
a 
é 






Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours <ieg = 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME aad 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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You Need these 
Adoantages o 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


{ Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 





a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


" wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


5 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 


























These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal +» Toronto + Valleyfield 
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ITHOUT a doubt, every baker 
needs to pay the utmost attention 
to bread quality now to hold those cus- 
tomers who turned to cereal foods dur- 


ing wartime shortage days. You can 
keep these friends with tasty, quality 
products. 


There is no better way to reach that 
goal than to start with ISMERTA in 
your doughs. It gives you the smooth, 
white, superior texture so desired by 
today’s bread buyers. With ISBMERTA 
you have a firm foundation for bread 
quality. It’s milled by master craftsmen 
who know how to get the best out 

of selected wheats, chosen for 

their better baking qualities. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 


1946 
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Price Contrels 
Off New, Used 
Burlap, Jute 


Washington, D. C.—Price controls 
on all burlap and woven jute prod- 
ucts were lifted, effective Oct. 31, by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
The order included used burlap and 
jute products, as well as new. Also 
removed were loom restrictions un- 
der Civilian Production Administra- 
tion limitation erder No. L-99. 

Cotton mills were also granted a 
5% price increase on narrow cotton 
sheetings used in bag manufacture. 
The price increase became effective 
Nov. 1. Cotton textiles and cotton 
bags, both new and used, remain un- 
der price control. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW JERSEY ENRICHMENT 
CERTIFICATE DISCUSSED 


Trenton, N. J.—Herbert Lang, 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, and W. P. 
Tanner, a past president of that or- 








ganization, represented the associa- 
tion at a hearing with New Jersey 
state health authorities here Oct. 29. 
The chief point of discussion was the 
form of the certificate to be required 
by New Jersey under its enrichment 
law. Trade officials hope that a 
continuing certificate, good for one 
year, will be adopted. An announce- 
ment by the state authorities on this 
question is expected shortly. 
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Offers Improved Export Plan 





WOULD ELIMINATE RED TAPE 
ON LATIN AMERICAN SALES 


Carl Farrington Tells Export Association That Plan Could 
Be Handled by Amendment to WFO 144 — 85% 
Provision to Continue for Several Months 





PMA Ups Its Buying Price 14c Sack 


Washington, D. C.—The Production and Marketing Administration last 
week increased its buying prices for flour to $5.28 sack basis delivered New 
York and $5.085 basis gulf ports, a gain of 14c over the previous levels. The 
new price is said to reflect a millfeed price of $47 ton, bulk Kansas City. 
The prices reflect 10'4, .oz jute or osnaburgs and the differential between 
this type of container and 12 oz jute or osnaburgs will be paid by the PMA. 
Consequential amounts of flour are reported to have been offered at the fore- 
going prices, but it is too early under the new price level to compute the 
actual quantity obtained, PMA officials state. ; 





Army Buys 25,000,000 Lbs of Wheat Flour 


Chicago, Ill.—Purchases of about 25,000,000 Ibs of flour were made by 
the Army Quartermaster Depot last week for foreign military uses. In ad- 
dition, the army bought 18,000,000 Ibs of full fat soy flour. Additional quan- 
tities of wheat flour may be requested from mills in the near future. 





The Wheat and Flour Situation Today 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is a round-up of the 
wheat and flour situation which was 
presented by Carl C. Farrington, as- 
sistant administrator of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
at the annual meeting of the Flour 
Millers Export Association at St. 
Louis on Nov. 1. 

vo ¥ 


When the history of the war and 
postwar period is finally written, I 
sincerely hope that those of you in 
the flour milling industry receive the 
credit you so richly deserve. And 
when I say “richly deserve,” I mean 
just that. Your contribution to vic- 
tory and to reconstruction—a contri- 
bution made in the face of unusual 
difficulties—has been truly outstand- 
ing. 

At one time or another, you have 
been beset with shortages of labor, 
shortages of wheat, shortages of bags: 
Of necessity, there have been many 
governmental regulations—price ceil- 
ings, export licenses, limitations of 
inventories, curtailment of domestic 
distribution, and (I’ve saved this one 
for the last) the 80% extraction or- 
der. These handicaps have been an- 
noying, I know. More important, 


they have prevented the attainment 
of maximum milling efficiency. 

Yet, despite all obstacles, your rec- 
ord is one of solid achievement. Flour 
production in 1941-42, the first year 
of the war, totaled 218,000,000 sacks. 
Production increased,in each subse- 
quent year as you labored to meet 
growing war requirements. In 1945- 
46, in response to a tremendous de- 
mand from famine-stricken areas 
abroad, your output of flour reached 
the high total of 272,000,000 . sacks. 


Exports Increase 


Of particular interest to you is the 
fact that, while total flour produc- 
tion showed a consistent increase dur- 
ing the past five marketing years, 
flour exports and shipments increased 
at a much more proportional rate. 
In 1941-42 about 11,600,000 sacks of 
flour (a little over 5% of our total 
production) were exported. In 1945- 
46, about 57,600,000 sacks (approxi- 
mately 21% of total production) left 
our shores. 


I know that these figures are a 
source of gratification to you. At the 
same time, I know that you are more 
interested today in finding out what 
lies ahead. I wish I could tell you, 





All Grains Listed as Short’ ‘ 
Nov. 1; Buckwheat Flour Out 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture has 
continued all grains in the short supply category for the month of November, 
according to formal announcement Nov. 1. However, the department re- 
moved buckwheat flour from the short supply category, as well as oranges 


_ and several other minor classifications. Reaction here to continuation of 


grains in short supply is that the USDA is trying to maintain a legal base 
on which to hold allocation procedure for export.. Also, the short supply sit- 
uation may be seen as a bullish factor price wise, although there is no reason 
detected for concern over price declines at this time. 


in precise terms, just what the future 
holds for you. Unfortunately or oth- 
erwise, I don’t have the gift of 
prophecy. So I’m going to limit my 
discussion to the wheat and flour 
situation as it shapes up for this year. 


Carry-over Light 


First, let’s consider domestic wheat 
supplies. We have heard a great 
deal of talk about our bumper wheat 
crop, estimated as of Oct. 1 at 1,169,- 
000,000 bus. It is all right to talk 
about that crop—to brag about it, 
even. As a nation, we should be 
proud of it. But let’s not overlook 
one fact: our carry-over on July 1, 
1946, was only 101,000,000 bus—the 
smallest carry-over in 20 years, ex- 
cept for' 1937. That means a total 
supply of 1,270,000,000 bus, exluding 
imports. 

Wheat production last year was 
slightly smaller—1,123,000,000 bus. 
But we went into the marketing 
year on July 1, 1945, with a carry- 
over of 281,000,000 bus. That gave 
us a total supply of 1,404,000,000 bus, 
again excluding imports. ; 

I need give you no more than a 
thumbnail sketch of the 1945-46 mar- 
keting season. Total disappearance of 
wheat during the first half of the 
marketing year—through exports and 
domestic use—was very large. To 
meet our foreign commitments dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, we 
had to impose a great many drastic 
administrative controls; we had to 
offer special price incentives to pro- 
ducers; we had to appeal to the gen- 
eral public for co-operation in a pro- 
gram of wheat and wheat product 
conservation. 

Nobody wants to see another emer- 
gency develop this year. Certainly 
the Department of Agriculture does 
not. And.I know that the flour mill- 
ing industry does:not. But we must 

(Confinued on page 85) 


By Martin E. Newell 


Editorial Staff of The Northwestern 
Miller 


St. Louis, Mo.—A proposal to elim- 
inate licensing red tape on flour 
shipments to Latin America and per- 
mit millers to ship additional flour to 
that area, if the excess over their 
historical record is deducted from 
their domestic flour production quota, 
was presented to the Flour Millers 
Export Association at its annual 
meeting here Nov. 1, by Carl C. Far- 
rington, assistant administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Farrington indicated that if 
the association approved the proposal 
he was confident that it would be 
adopted by the Department of Agri- 
culture within a short time. Al- 
though preferring complete export 
decontrol, the millers’ group voted its 
approval of the Farrington plan, re- 
garding it as a distinct improvement 
over the present system. It would 
be put into effect as an amendment 
to WFO 144. 





INTER-AGENCY. RED TAPE 
MAY RETARD PLAN 


Washington, D. C.—Although Carl 
C. Farrington, director of the Pro- 
duction Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, has 
ordered full speed ahead in expedit- 
ing the new general licensing proce- 
dure for flour exports, there are in- 
dications that inter-agency red tape 
between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Com- 
merce Department may defer Mr. 
Farrington’s plan for speed. In the 
meantime, it is noted in trade circles 
that Canadian mills are continuing 
their inroads on what has been ordi- 
narily domestic United States mill 
business. Milling trade circles now 
believe that the new export license 
procedure cannot be issued until late 
this week or the first of next. 


At the same time the Department 
of Commerce has extended the ex- 
piration date of flour export licenses 
which were due to expire on Nov. 12 
to Dec. 4, with the warning that no 
further extension can be granted ex- 
cept on individual showing by the 
mills that they would suffer hardship. 





Advancement of this plan made it 
ovvious that government control over 
domestic flour production, now lim- 
ited to 85%, would be continued for 
several months and that there is no 
present intention of releasing flour 
exports from all government control. 

Mr. Farrington refused to specu- 
late on the time at which WFO 144 
might be terminated, but indications 
are that the Department of Agricul- 
ture will not take any such action 

(Continued on page 84) 
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AUGUST FLOUR OUTPUT UP 8%, 
BUREAU OF CENSUS REPORTS 


Total Production for Month Was 23,900,000 Sacks, With 
Mills Averaging 76% of Capacity; Small Mills’ 
Running Time Down to 24%, Report Shows 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat flour 
production during August was up 8% 
over July, the Bureau of the Census 
reports in its monthly survey of in- 
dustrial activity. Flour mills in the 
United States reported the produc- 
tion of 23,900,000 sacks during the 
month, an increase of 1,800,000 sacks 
over the July total of 22,100,000 
sacks. Production of the mills re- 
porting to the bureau is estimated 
to be 98% of the total for the United 
States. 

There was an apparent increase 
of 1% from August, 1945, the bureau 
reported, for the total United States 
production, judging from returns 


from 758 mills which reported in 
both periods. 

All of the reporting mills combined 
operated at 76% of capacity, the re- 
port stated. Mills in the 400 sacks 
or less daily capacity group, which 
account for more than three fifths of 
the total number of mills, operated 
at only 24% of capacity for the 
month. 

The largest mills operated at 78% 
of capacity, which was less than the 
rate for five other capacity groups. 

Wheat flour production in the large 
milling centers in August, compared 
with July, showed increases of 24% 
in Minneapolis and Seattle-Tacoma, 
3% in Wichita, 2% in Hutchinson, 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce’ announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pct. of Lbs 
total wheat 














———-Production——————,,. Daily wheat capac- per 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 
1946— Poms 000’s omitted ‘ 
De eR ee 1,124 51,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
GARE Sere 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
PP eee eee 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
PE 66506605. 0b0) 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
BRO ccoccrcvers 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
ern 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
Dt Me 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
1945— 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,168 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 
OOtOdEP oeccecees 1,039 57,752 24,805 502 1,156 79.5 139.7 
September ...... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453 1,156 80.0 140.2 
BUBOR ccccccocs 1,034 54,460 23,205 479 1,153 74.6 140.8 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbsof Lbsof 
eo Production, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat eat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
August— 000’s omitted, 
Ss 65.0480 48,581 22,541 336 1,060 78.8 129.3 9.8 
BOGS. cc cvces 52,271 22,286 459 1,048 78.8 140.7 41.2 
eee 45,546 19,671 389 1,034 70.5 138.9 39.6 
ere 41,713 17,963 359 1,034 66.8 139.3 39.9 
KANSAS WHEAT AREA SHOWS spite of the fact that some farm land 


INCREASE, SANTA FE SAYS 


The Kansas wheat acreage has 
been increased slightly over that 
seeded a year ago, according to late 
reports to the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Moreover, the new crop has made ex- 
cellent growth and with sufficient 
moisture to carry it well into the 
winter, fall prospects are very bright. 

While torrential, record breaking 
rains, which hit the southwestern cor- 
ner of the state early in October, 
caused a delay and made some re- 
planting necessary, seeding opera- 
tions were completed by Nov. 1. 
Moisture also has been excessive in 
the northern part of the state but 
most of the crop was planted early 
and has made a very impressive start. 

Against damage inflicted. by the 
heavy rains, which converted scores 
of southwestern wheat fields into 
lakes and ponds, is a wonderful sup- 
ply of subsoil moisture to aid crop 
prospects and insure a tremendous 
amount of wheat pasture, some of 
which is already being utilized, the 
Santa Fe says. Grazing prospects 
generally are excellent and great 
herds of both cattle and sheep are 
moving in. 

All reports indicate increases or 
acreage equal to that of this year. 
One eastern county reports a gain of 
15%, yet the real increase is reflected 
in the western half of the state, in 


in the Dodge City area, once libeled 
as the dust bowl, is still under water 
and there is a question as to when 
it will dry out. 


and 1% in Buffalo. Production de- 
clined 14% in Fort Worth, 8% in 
Los Angeles, and 7% in Kansas City, 
according to’the Census Bureau. 

During August, 92 reporting mills 
were idle, compared ~with 102 in 
July. Of these, 70 were idle both 
months. 

Wheat grindings during August to- 
taled 51,400,000 bus, representing an 
increase of 8% over July. There was 
an 11% increase in offal production, 
however, as the flour extraction rate 
was dropped from the mandatory 
80% extraction rate specified in 
WFO-144. 

The following tables show flour 
production by states, as reported by 
the Census Bureau: 

AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for August, 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 


Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 8,891 4,094 161,420 
Minnesota . 44 6,505 3,024 129,330 
New York . 33 6,156 2,845 118,210 
Missouri .. 49 4,619 2,124 95,470 
OGG: a08% 30 3,634 1,677 76,600 
Illinois .... 33 1,922 892 70,900 
Washington. 16 2,093 972 48,480 
Oklahoma . 28 2,419 1,126 44,480 
Ohio ...... 66 1,803 843 47,730 
Oregon... 15 1,256 600 28,450 
Nebraska .. 31 1,423 665 28,550 
California . 10 879 415 16,910 
TOOR. cscs 8 853 399 18,260 
Colorado .. 17 940 441 15,450 
Tennessee .. 65 716 329 30,300 
N. Dakota . 10 737 346 16,710 
Michigan .. 42 855 404 20,470 
Indiana ... 45 768 356 27,320 
Kentucky . 74 585 269 23,350 
Montana .. 15 546 254 17,100 
eer 22 628 296 12,690 
Virginia ... 101 653 301 25,440 
Wisconsin . 6 395 184 7,760 
Penn’lvania 126 559 254 22,960 
Idaho ..... 15 355 166 8,980 
N. Carolina 60 321 149 17,790 
Maryland... 26 243 112 9,600 
Georgia ... 11 149 69 3,360 
So. Carolina 15° 67 29 3,890 
W. Virginia 12 62 29 3,560 
Other states* 30 410 195 14,450 








Totals.. 1,124 51,442 23,859 1,165,970 

*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Leuwisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

La Salle, Minn.—Fire on Oct, 31 of 
unknown origin completely destroyed 
the storage elevator of the La Salle 
Farmers Grain Co. 








October Flour Production Shows 
Increase from September 


Production of flour in October, 1946, by mills which in the calendar year 
1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the United 
States, was 17,002,752 sacks, or 1,877,659 sacks more than in the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total production 
of 17,143,413 sacks in the same month a year ago, which is 140,661 sacks 
above the production for October of this year. Two years ago the produc- 
tion for October was 15,219,918 sacks and three years ago, 14,974,955. 

During October, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, represent- 
ing approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United ‘States, 
made 875,672 sacks of durum products, an increase of 131,882 sacks over 


the output of September and 211,414 sacks under the production of last 


October. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-Ilb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Oct., 





Previous October 

















1946 month ©" 1945 1944 - 1943 | 
RUOCRWONS oe sce S eae rvediocet's *4,279,920 3,624,621 4,256,773 3,771,988 3,393,499 
il Le Re a er 6,390,573 5,720,586 6,059,842 5,110,187 5,501,633 
SPOTS occ cvctccsdnucces 2,415,822 2,098,789 2,491,684 2,322,895 2,091,965 
Central and Southeast *2,360,618 2,248,976 2,807,250 2,484,873 2,448,382 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,555,819 1,432,121 - 1,527,864 | 1,529,975 1,539,476 
ROUND. cevietncdawebusicssebe 17,002,752 15,125,093 17,143,413 | (15,219,918 14,974,955 
Percentage of total U.S. output yo | 71 71 - 73 713 
Monthly Preduction of Durum Products 
Oct., Previous - - October 
1946 month 1946 ‘ 1944 1943 
Ten companies ........2f2d.... *g75,672 743,790 _+* 1,087,086" 919,226 . 791,054 


*Preliminary. 
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AUGUST RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT NEAR NORMAL 


Bureau of the Census Reports From 
28 Mills Show Production of 
312,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour pro- 
duction in August was almost seven 
times the July output, but it was 
7% \ess than-for August, 1945, the 
Bureau of the Census reported in its 
monthly survey of industrial activity. 
Total output was 312,000 sacks from 
a total grind of 751,000 bus. The 
amount of rye offal produced was 
reported as 5,044 tons. 

The production reports of 23 mills 
are included in the Statistics, as com- 
pared with 20 that reported during 
July. The following table shows the 
detailed production data: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
7000's omitted—, 
Pere 23 751 312 5,044 
SS ee 20 109 . 46 680 
SED Ke rveeses 30 233 97 1,638 
) MTree ree 22 835 352 5,590 
Fee rete 18 588 265 3,100 
MEAFOR. ccccccss 20 637 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
COOTER v.00 cere 23 581 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
pi See 24 742 336 3,412 
MEE Ad v0 wike'e ee 23 659 297 3,091 
VEST TTS 35 654 298 3,215 
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September Flour 





Output in Canada 


Shows Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in September amounted to 
2,227,748 bbls, an increase of 69,121 
over the opening month of this crop 
year. The quantity milled in Sep- 
tember last year was 2,045,830 bbls. 
Total output of flour in the first two 
months of the present crop year was 
4,386,375 bbls, as against 4,066,697 
in the same two months of 1945-46. 
It looks now as if last year’s record 
production: will be exceeded in the 
present crop year. Mills reporting 
September operations had a total 
milling capacity of 92,310 bbls per 
24-hour day and over’ a 24-day work- 
ing period in the month 100.6% of 
‘this was effective. 

Flour exports in September 
amounted to 1,236,125 bbls, compared 
with 954,215 in the same month of 
preceding year and for the two 
months of August and September to- 
taled 3,213,133 bbls, as against 2,- 
060,682 in the same period last year, 
an increase of well over 1,000,000 
bbls. 

The output of Ontario winter 
wheat flour in September, which is 
included in the foregoing production 
for that month, was 81,882 bbls, as 
against 100,753 in the same month 
of .1945, while the quantity manufac- 
tured in the two months amounted 
to 179,123 bbls, compared with 209,- 
802 in the same period of previous 
year. The‘ reduced production this 
year is due to a small winter wheat 
crop. 

Millfeed production in September 
was 77,376 tons, as against 68,403 in 
that month “a year ago, while for 
the two months the total was 149,696 
tons, ‘as against 136,507. As is the 
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case with flour millfeed production is 
at record levels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS SCHULTZ-BAUJAN 


Chicago, Ill.— Frank W. Niehaus 
is now associated with Schultz, Bau- 
an & Co., Beardstown, IIl., as man- 
ager of its traffic department, ac- 
cording to an announcement by R. 
H. Hommel, Jr., vice president. Mr. 
Niehaus was with the Evansville 
(Ind.) Shipyard during the war 
years, and prior to that had been 
traffic manager for Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville and for Allied Mil's, 
Inc., at Peoria, Ill. 
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F. B. LANGSTON RESIGNS 


After two years as divisional sales 
manager of the Werthan Bag Corp., 
F. B. “Rudy” Langston has resigned 
his position. Prior to his connection 
with the Werthan company, Mr. 
Langston was with the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. at Memphis for over eight 
years. Mr. Langston has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 
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Grain Parity Prices 
Resume Upward 
Trend In October 


After the September interruption, 
the first in six years, upward course 
of the parity price index was re- 
sumed during October, with prices 
as of Oct. 15 at new all-time highs. 
The advance reached 273% of the 
1909-14 index upon which the for- 
mula is based. 

The new prices shown for wheat 
were up 6c from last month; corn up 
5c; oats up 2.8c; rye up 5c; barley 
up 4c; grain sorghums up 8c cwt; 
flaxseed up 12c; cattle up 40c cwt; 
hogs up 50c. For all commodities, 
except oats, prices received by pro- 
ducers were well above these levels, 
the widest difference being in live- 
stock, following decontrol which be- 
came effective as of Oct. 15. 

Of major interest is the advance of 
5¢e a bu in corn parity, since the loan 
price on the yellow cereal has not 
been announced. If based on 90% 
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of the September parity price, the 
farm loan figure will be approximate- 
ly $1.15 bu on:the farm, while if 
based on October parity, it would 
figure about $1.20. The latter would 
be equivalent to about $1.30 at Chi- 
cago. 

Midmonth October parity for major 
commodities, with comparisons, fol- 
low (per bu unless otherwise spe- 
cified) : 

Oct. 15, Sept. 15, Oct. 15, 


1946 1946 1945 
. a ee $1.83 $1.77 $1.55 
Ce Geese rs ones 1.33 1.28 1.12 
Se Ss hav one 0.80% -826 798 698 
Serer rere 1.49 1.44 1.26 
at RS oe 1.28 1.24 1.08 
WEE Sivek bck weds s 3.50 3.38 2.96 
Soybeans ........ 1.99 1.92 1.68 
Gr. sorghums, 

ee 2.50 2.1 

COLTON, BD... a.0.0.0 0:0 -2567 2485 -2170 
Hogs, cwt ...°:.. 15.00 14.50 12.70 
Cattle, cwt ..... 11.20 10.80 9.48 
Se kee dove 24.60 23.70 20.80 
BP. GOB. écccsee -507 -457 -436 
Lambs, cwt ..... 12.20 11.80 10.30 
Butterfat, lb ....° .561 523 -475 
Chickens, Ib .... .236 -228 -20 
Cottonseed, ton .46.70 45.10 39.50 
Veal calves, cwt .14.00 13.50 11.80 
pS rare .379 .366 re" 
Peers 1.68 1.63 1.42 
Peanuts, Ib ..... -99 -96 84 
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$250,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 


Hatfield, Ind.—A warehouse, gran- 
ary and elevator at Hatfield, belong- 
ing to the Cadick Milling Co. of 
Grandview, Ind., burned at an esti- 
mated loss of $250,000 Oct. 27. In 
addition to the buildings and machin- 
ery, probably 50,000 bus of soybeans 
and 2,000 bus of corn were lost in 
the blaze. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
PROMOTES DEAN D. MOCK 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, flour and cereal division vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Dean 
D. Mock as Dallas, Texas, branch 
manager of bulk products sales for 
the company. 

Mr. Mock, who joined Pillsbury 
Mills at Chicago in June, 1936, as a 
bakery salesman, currently has been 
attached to the Kansas City branch 
bulk sales office with his headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. 

He will fill the position left va- 
cant by the death of Hugo K. Hanna- 
ford. Robert M. McVey, now at 
Kansas City, will assume Mr. Mock’s 
post at St. Louis. 














New K. C. Home of C. J. Patterson Co. 
Has Complete Laboratory Facilities 


Kansas City, Mo.—When moving 
vans rolled away from the new C. J. 
Patterson Co. building here last 
week this rapidly expanding organ- 
ization was settling in what will soon 
be one of the most complete bakery 
service structures in the country. 

The new home of the Patterson 
company is not yet in full use but 
when the final touches dre added to 
the place, a formal open hoyse will be 
held. 

The modern, red-bricked structure, 
located at 3945 Broadway, Kansas 
City, has 20,000 sq ft of floor space. 
A pilot bakery plant with experi- 
mental bread and cake shops on the 
first floor will provide for practical 
application of new developments in 
the field of baking, including new in- 
grediénts, new equipment arid the ar- 
rangement of equipment for the most 
efficient usé. It will also be’ used to 
train new men in bakery production 
as well as aid in refresher -courses 
for more experienced employees. 

Control and research’ laboratories 
on the second floor are just begin- 


ning to function and in several weeks 
they will be in full use. Also on this 
floor are production, engineering, 
sales promotion and accounting and 
tax offices, a conference room, library 
and the general and private offices. 
The control laboratory will be used 
to obtain reports on flour samples 
and to test chemical and baking re- 
actions of any ingredients a baker 
might wish to use. The research 
laboratories will test new bakery 
equipment and supplies and carry on 
practical development and funda- 
mental research in baking and mill- 
ing. In addition, laboratory tech- 
nicians will score bread qualities of 
clients and. competing bakeries in 
their localities at weekly intervals. 
C. J. Patterson is president of this 
company: which began operation 
about two years ago. The division 
heads are Neal Allen, production; D. 
L. Beach, sales and advertising; R. 
W. Selman, technical service; C:°J. 
Patterson, Jr., purchasing; J. C. Par- 
ham, accounting: and taxation, and 
Max Coble, engineering. one 
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CAKE AWAY FROM HOME—The war may be over, but many service 
men are far away from home, and the work of the United Service Or- 


ganizations continues unabated. 


Here Jessine Cordes, hostess, cuts a 


specially ordered USO birthday cake in New York, N. Y., for Corp. 
Walter Reetzke and RM/8c Richard E. Trimm, whose expressions show 
obvious appreciation for a cake similar to those their mothers or wives 
might have purchased for the men at home, in their own homes, to cele- 


brate their birthdays. 





Slightly Higher Wheat Prices Seen 
for November; Corn Values May Drop 


Slightly higher wheat prices are in 
prospect during November, in the 
opinion of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Kansas State 
College. In spite of the record crop, 


supplies of wheat offered for sale 


in terminal markets have not been 
large in relation to the quantity of 
wheat required. to meet current 
needs. Shortage of cars has retarded 
movement to market, and farmers 
have not been aggressive sellers. In 
spite of these two influences, the dis- 
appearance of wheat from farms dur- 
ing the first three months of this 
season was 652,000,000 bus, the sec- 
ond largest on record, being sur- 
passed only in 1945., 

Stocks of wheat remaining on 
farms Oct. 1, 1946, were 560,000,000 
bus, compared to 528,000,000 on farms 
a year earlier. The visible supply 
of wheat on Oct. 26 was three fifths 
as large as a year ago, the depart- 
ment says. 

Demand for wheat is expected to 
continue active. Removal of flour 
price ceilings has eliminated the 
squeeze between wheat and flour 
prices. The government’s goal for 
exports during the October-Decem- 
ber period exceeds by a large quan- 
tity the stocks of wheat owned by the 
government. Recent increases in the 
government buying price indicate 
that purchases for export may be an 
important price strengthening factor 
in the period ahead. Unless farmers 
are more aggressive sellers and cars 
become available for moving larger 
quantities of grain to terminals, con- 
tinued strength in wheat prices is in 
prospect. 

Feed Grains 


Seasonal declines in cash corn 
prices are in prospect during Novem- 
ber. This year’s corn crop is the 
largest on record and is of good 
quality. Owing to the smaller carry- 
over of old corn, the total supply is 
about 2% smaller than the record 
supply of the 1942-43 season when 


the livestock population was about 
one fifth larger than at present. 

Cash marketings of corn are ex- 
pected to be large, but the industrial 
demand, the use of corn by feed man- 
ufacturers, and shipments of corn to 
deficit feed areas will also be large. 
Removal of price ceilings and re- 
strictions on the use of grains will 
encourage large industrial use of 
corn. Removal of price ceilings on 
livestock will result in a favorable 
hog-corn ratio until hog numbers can 
be increased substantially. Poultry 
and egg ratios may be less favorable 
than in previous seasons as meat be- 
comes available in larger quantities. 

After new corn reaches terminal 
markets in large volume, cash corn 
prices will be substantially lower 
than recent levels. However, prices 
are expected to average well above 
the level of last winter and also 
above the corn loan rate, which will 
be at 90% of parity. Ninety per cent 
of the Sept. 15 parity was $1.15 bu 
on farms. Oct. 15 parity was up 5c 
from Sept. 15. In Kansas, owing to 
smaller production, prices of corn 
and other feed grains are expected 
to average higher than in near-by 
areas where feed grain supplies are 
above average. 

During the winter period, the ex- 
port movement of corn may be a 
price strengthening factor. Exports 
of corn during the season are ex- 
pected to reach 100,000,000 bus. An- 
ticipation of increases in hog pro- 
duction and the availability of loans 
will modify seasonal declines in corn 
prices. 
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GRAIN WAREHOUSE BURNS 


Livermore, Cal.—A spectacular fire 
of unknown origin destroyed a grain 
warehouse and 70,000 sacks of stored 
grains Oct. 17 at a loss estimated by 
the owners at $350,000. The build- 
ing, owned by the Independent Ware- 
house Co., burned for two hours be- 
fore it collapsed. 
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Washington, D. C.—Despite the 
government’s re-statement of its pol- 


icy which will practically remove the . 


Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration as a procurement factor for 
most foods with the exception of 
wheat after Dec. 31, 1946, it has been 
learned in reliable government cir- 
cles that the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
may continue as a food buying ele- 
ment after that time, although it has 
been previously decided that UNRRA 
operations in Europe would halt at 
the end of this calendar year. 

The decision to end UNRRA pro- 
curement for Europe was compelled 
as funds would not be available for 
that area after the year-end, but due 
to the fact that UNRRA will have 
available funds from other programs 
which are unspent, it is now expected 
that UNRRA European activities may 
be prolonged after Dec. 31 as far as 
certain European nations are con- 
cerned. However, the UNRRA activ- 
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USDA to Halt Most Food Buying 
Except Wheat; UNRRA May Continue 


ity is likely to be #onfined to such 
nations as Italy and’Greece. 

It is improbable that the trans- 
ferred UNRRA funds will be suffi- 
cient to meet all the’domestic relief 
requirements of the European coun- 
tries and additional buying power in 
the.fofm of credits must be advanced 


by this country. No indication of 


how much or when Ahese credits will 
be ‘available: is intimated. It s prob- 
able that’much of the diverted money 
will be used to buy food grains. 

In re-stating the government pro- 
curement policy acting Secretary of 
Agriculture Norris E. Dodd said: 

“After Dec. 31, 1946, except for 


——————————— 
NORTHWEST EMBARGO ENDED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation embargo on 
grain shipments from the Northwest 
was canceled, effective Oct. 31. Per- 
mits are no longer needed to ship 
grain out of Minnesota, Montana and 
the Dakotas. 


wheat, we will enter into contracts 
with foreign governments only under 
such circumstances as when it is in 
the best interest of American farm- 
ers and consumers that the depart- 
ment handle major foreign sales of 
a commodity or when we accumulate 
exportable supplies under price sup- 
port operations. The administrator 
of the production and marketing ad- 
ministration has been given the au- 
thority to determine when it is nec- 
essary for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to make additional sales after 
Dec. 31, 1946.” 

Under the commodity procurement 
contracts with the Production and 
Marketing Administration (CCC as 
agent), cash-paying foreign countries 
have deposited approximately $667,- 
000,000 with the CCC for purchase 
of American farm products. Major 
countries for which the purchases 
have been made are the United King- 
dom, France, the Netherlands, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Belgium and 
India. 





Foreign Considerations May Delay 
End of 85% Domestic Grind Order 


“Now that all wartime controls 
affecting the flour milling industry 
have been removed, speculation turns 
to the only remaining controls which 
grew out of the immediate postwar 
period,” says the Millers National 
Federation in a survey of the flour 
production situation. ‘These are the 
limitations upon flour production for 
domestic distribution and the re- 
straints on flour exports by way of 
country quotas and export licenses. 

“In carrying out the desire of the 
industry to bring about the termina- 
tion of these restrictions at the earli- 
est possible moment, we have ex- 
plored every avenue of getting the 
job done and have taken the neces- 
sary steps to secure official consid- 
eration of the industry’s demand that 
immediate action is imperative. 

“We have received courteous ac- 
knowledgments of our representa- 
tions from both the Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce, as- 
surances that our plea is being given 
careful consideration, assurances that 
the departments are as anxious as 
we are to terminate the restrictions, 
as well as assurances that action will 
be taken at the earliest practicable 
date. 

“The only thing missing in these 
assurances, and this, of course, is the 
most important, is the date when the 


restrictions will be lifted. Our con- 
versations with government officials 
have given us some indication of 
the possibilities and we are glad to 
pass them on for what they may be 
worth. 

“The limitation on production for 
domestic distribution and the export 
controls are linked very definitely to- 
gether. For the purposes of this 
discussion, it might be helpful to 
briefly review the avowed objectives 
of these controls. 

“The demand f6ér United States 
wheat and wheat flour to meet emer- 
gency food requirements in foreign 
countries is still exceedingly heavy. 
The requests for both wheat and 
wheat flour coming from foreign gov- 
ernments, as well as from the army 
for relief feeding in Europe and in 
the Far East, are apparently far in 
excess of the available supply..Con- 
sequently, it is necessary for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to review 
these requests as a whole and cut 
them down to bring them within the 
amount which can be supplied. This 
is done by means of country-by-coun- 
try quotas and by the use of export 
licenses to make sure that the quotas 
are not exceeded. 

“During the period in which our 
government finds it necessary to ex- 
ercise these controls on exports, it 





Millers’ Publicity Program 


Pledges Pass Half-Way Mark 


Chicago, Ill—The sign-up for the publicity and advertising campaign 
under consideration by members of Millers’ National Federation passed the 
half-way point a few days ago, it was stated Nov. 4 by Herman Steen, vice 
president of the federation. He added that several additional contracts from 
milling companies above average in size are scheduled to come in within 
the next few days and that these would bring the sign-up total close to the 
three quarter mark. The goal is 135,000,000 sacks of domestic flour produc- 
tion, this figure representing approximately three fourths of the domestic 
flour production in 1945 of federation members. 


feels it is necessary to also curtail 
the amount of wheat flour which 
can go into domestic consumption for 
two reasons. 

“First, the government can more 
readily justify its curtailment of for- 
eign demands if at the same time 
some curtailment is placed upon do- 
mestic consumption. 

“Second, this restriction permits 
the maximum contribution to world 
food needs within the limitation of 
supply. 

“Present indications are that our 
government will continue to exercise 
its controls over exports until early 
next spring. We believe it will also 
be the government’s intention to con- 
tinue the limitation on domestic flour 
production as long as the export 
controls remain in effect. Therefore, 
we come to the conclusion based on 
current planning, that the 85% limi- 
tation on the production of flour for 
domestic distribution will not be lift- 
ed before March 31, 1947. 

“We are, of course, continuing our 
efforts to bring this limitation to an 
end at an earlier date irrespective 
of the continuation of the export 
controls. There are a number of 
factors present in the situation which 
would justify this action. There are 
many mills not in position to export 
or to supply flour to PMA and we 
are constantly pressing the Depart- 
ment for relief for these mills. The 
protracted maritime strike has dis- 
rupted the whole situation badly. 
Current conversations with Canada, 
designed to persuade that country 
to go along with a program geared 
to ours, may not produce the desired 
co-operation. These and other fac- 
tors may persuade the department 
to release the domestic production 
limitation sooner. The lack of co- 
operation on the part of Canada may 
very well be the deciding factor. 

“We are prepared for a surprise 
of this kind and will welcome it with 
open arms. At the same time we 
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must recognize that if the depart- 
ment carries out its present inten- 
tions, it will probably be four or five 
months before the restriction is re- 
moved.” 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. 
BUYS RICHMOND BUSINESS 


Newark, N. J.—Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., has purchased the en- 
tire business of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. The Richmond 
firm is one of the oldest milling and 
feed machinery manufacturers in the 
United States, and has been promi- 
nent in the development of many 
innovations in grain processing equip- 
ment. Its “Niagara Super Sifter” 
is one of the leading sifters in use 
today. 

It is understood that for the time 
being at least, the Richmond Mfg. Co. 
business will continue to be operated 
the same as it has been in the past. 
No changes are planned at this time 
in the company’s personnel. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., is 
widely known throughout the mill- 
ing industry as manufacturers of 
Agene, a maturing agent, and Nova- 
delox, a flour bleaching preparation; 
and N-richment-A, its synthetic vita- 
men enrichment preparation. Its pur- 
chase of the Richmond company ma- 
terially widens its scope of service 
to flour millers and feed manufac- 
turers. 
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MARITIME OFFICIALS SEE 
NO OCEAN RATE CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.— Officials of 
Martime Commission say that no 
change on ocean freight rates is im- 
minent and that they have not yet 
assembled operating cost data which 
may have been changed as a result 
of wage advances recently granted. 

In any event, it is improbable that 
flour shipping rates will be affected, 
but there is some possibility the bulk 
grain cargoes such as wheat and corn 
might be changed. Inasmuch as the 
cost material has not been analyzed, 
it will be some time before any new 
rates will be announced, government 
officials state. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. W. McKEE RESIGNS AS 
MID-KANSAS MANAGER 


J. W. McKee has resigned as local 
manager of the Mid-Kansas Milling 
Co., Clay Center, Kansas, to become 
manager of the Nebras-Kan Mills, 
Superior, Neb., succeeding Herbert 
Landry, who resigned some time ago. 
No successor has yet been named for 
Mr. McKee. 
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Enrichment Must Be 
Shown on Labels 
in Eastern States 


New York, N. Y. — Herbert H. 
Lang, president of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, 
reiterated last week that under the 
state enrichment laws of New York 
and New Jersey all enriched flour 
except cake, whole wheat and rye 
flours must be labeled “enriched.” 
Likewise if flour coming into those 
states is unenriched it must be so 
marked. Strict compliance with these 
regulations, Mr. Lang pointed out, 
will save both millers and distributors 
considerable difficulty. 
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Millfeed Futures 
Decline in First 
Week of Trading | 

Kansas City, Mo.—Millfeed future 
quotations declined steadily on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade follow- 
ing the resumption of trading Oct. 
28. The drop continued in every 
month until Nov. 4, when April bran 
and shorts showed. some strength, 
closing 65c and 25c higher. for those 
deliveries. 


Similar conditions existed at St. 
Louis, where no actual trading was 





JUTE AND BURLAP PRICES 
ADVANCE SHARPLY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Sharp advances 
in jute and burlap prices followed 
removal of price ceilings on these 
commodities Oct. 31. The price of 
10'4-0z jutes advanced from 12c yd 
to 21c yd, and fluctuated considerably 
thereafter around 18c yd for Novem- 
ber-December delivery. As a result, 
most bag manufacturers withdrew 
from offering jute bags and-~ only 
limited amounts were available at 
scattered sources at prices around 
$292.55 a thousand. 





done in the first week of the market. 

Many feed mixers desire to hold 
their millfeed buying to a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and this fact, combined 
with heavy potential pressure from 
hedging and the relatively high mill- 
feed prices in comparison with corn 
futures, caused both bran and shorts 
to decline as much as $5 from opening 
day highs. 

A bearish influence was the fact 
that January bran, for example, was 
slightly higher than January corn, 
while January shorts continually fig- 
ured $6 to $8 higher. Under normal 
circumstances shorts should. be priced 
nearly on a par with corn. and bran 
$4 to $5 under that. 

At Kansas City on -Nov.: 4,: the 
November bran settling price held 


<> 
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steady at $40 and March bran at 


$44. On November and December | 


shorts there was no change at $48.75 
and $54.75, respectively. April bran 
was up 65¢e to $41.65,- April shorts 
increased 25¢ to $51.25. 

Decreases: were recorded in’ other 
months, December shorts closing at 
$47.50, January bran.$45, February 
bran $44.75, January shorts $52, Feb- 
ruary and March shorts both at $52. 

As in the cash market, the spread 
between bran and shorts was unusu- 
ally ‘large, the ‘difference remaining 
at*about $10 since ‘trading began. 

The volume of sales for the period 
Oct. 28-Nov. 4, amounted to 2,880 
tons,. 1,080 ‘of this being contracted 
for on the first day of trading. 
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BAG MEN VISIT MINNNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—J. O. Sanders, 
sales manager of the Atlanta, Ga., 
plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, spent several days here re- 
cently, calling on the trade. Jason 
Elsas, vice president and manager at 
New Orleans, stopped en route to 
South Dakota on a hunting trip, and 
Norman Elsas of Atlanta, president 
of the company, stopped after spend- 
ing a week-end hunting in South Da- 
kota. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS BUYS PLANT 
FROM U. S. IN MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tenn.— A _ government 
plant here, built to manufacture a 
synthetic rubber ingredient from 
corncobs and other farm waste, will 
be taken over by Quaker Oats Co. of 
Chicago. Quaker Oats has purchased 
the plant and expects to use its en- 
tire capacity in the company’s ex- 
tensive market development program. 

Quaker Oats bought the plant, 
which it operated for the govern- 
ment in the war years, for $1,362,000. 
Built at a cost of $4,500,000, it is 
the world’s largest plant for the pro- 
duction of furfural, the rubber in- 
gredient. 

The plant has an annual capacity 
of 24,000,000 Ibs of the substance, 
and it is expected that the food prod- 
ucts company will spend more money 
on its development. 








CCC Boxcar Preference Order | 
Threat to Milling Operations 


Kansas City, Mo.—Severe disrup- 
tion of grain and flour traffic in the 
Kansas City aréa is forecast as a re- 
sult of an order establishing a priority 
on boxcars for movement of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat for export. 
The CCC wants to load 700 cars for 
delivery to St. Louis within the next 
two weeks and railroads have been 
instructed to turn over the first 
60 empties each day to elevators for 
CCC. wheat loading. With boxcar 
supplies now at a record low level, 
the government agency priority may 
result in curtailment of milling op- 
erations and seriously blockade nor- 
mal handling of new crop corn and 
other grains. 

-On Nov. .4, P. E. Bowers, director 
of the Kansas City regional office 
of the CCC, met with representatives 
of grain firms from which ‘the gov- 
ernment has bought_ wheat, in. an‘ ef- 
fort to. speed ‘up loading. of wheat 
for delivery to St. Louis, where. the 
wheat is. to. be loaded on barge for 
shipment down the Mississippi.. The 


agency’s need for 700 cars within the 
next two weeks comes when boxcars 
are extremely scarce, and when less 
than 10% of the cars needed for St. 
Louis movement have actually been 
‘loaded in the past fortnight. 

Both millers and grain firms have 
been under a_ severe handicap for 


“Jack of cars and shutdowns of mills 


have occurred for brief periods re- 
cently as a result. Many large term- 
inal elevators have been dependent 
entirely on cars they unload, some 
having received only one or two 
empties otherwise. 

The effect on the corn market is 
expected to be particularly severe at 
this. time, since if elevators are barred 
from .re-usé of.empties they unload 
for drying: corn; they are not like- 
ly to..buy the high. moisture grain 


“now available. | |. 
.. Efforts, to. obtain boxcar relief. for 
the Southwest ‘so far have not shown 


better. performance. 


much. results, beyond promises for 


ovér-all boxcar shortage is the basic 


“factor to. blame, not much effort has 


Although the ~ 


been expended by government agen- 
cies to secure returns of empties 


_ from eastern lines, where carloadings 


show substantial expansion over a 
year ago. 

Meanwhile, record buying of wheat 
was continued by the CCC during the 
past week in the Southwest. For the 
period Oct. 25-Nov. 1, over 10,500,000 
bus, for both immediate and deferred 
delivery, were contracted for in a 
buying spree: that marked up a rec- 
ord of 3,810,000 bus. for one day’s 
purchase. 

Since the beginning of the current 
buying program on. Sept. 9, CCC has 
purchased a cumulative total of 17,- 
958,000 bus at’ Kansas City. Pur- 
chases: in all. areas are thought to 
be around 40,000,000 bus. Cash 
wheat prices remained relatively 
steady throughout the week and it 
was understood that the CCC pur- 
chased most nearby wheat at $2.02 
for No. 1 hard. Considerable de- 
ferred delivery sales were thought to 
have been made to the CCC during 
the week on the basis of $1.93 for 
April, $1.98 for January and $1.96 
for February. 

A meeting: originally scheduled at 
Kansas City for Nov. 7 with Col. J. 
M. Johnson, ODT administrator, and 
officials of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads has been postponed 
until Nov. 20 following promises by 
Col. Johnson to Senator Reed, of 
Kansas, that an effort will be made 
to correct the accumulation of cars 
on eastern lines. 
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CCC Steps Up Wheat 
Buying with End 
of Maritime Strike 


Washington, D. C.—The end of 
the shipping strike brought renewed 
wheat buying by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for foreign claimants, 
with the Kansas City Regional office 
reporting the bulk of the 10,868,410 
bus purchased in the week ending 
noon, Nov. 1. 

Total purchases are now close to 
the 1,000,000-ton mark since the gov- 
ernment started buying on the open 
market Sept. 9. 

Purchases last week broke down 
as follows: Kansas City, 9,657,113 
bus; Portland, 656,583 bus; Chicago, 
548,728 bus, and Minneapolis, 5,986 
bus. 

The cumulative total amounts to 
36,952,729 bus, with Kansas City re- 
porting purchases of 17,284,033 bus. 
Other regional cumulative figures are 
7,389,428 bus for Chicago, 7,139,670 
bus for Minneapolis, and 5,139,598 
bus for Portland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 
Toledo, Ohio. — The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration has approved 
construction of a grain elevator for 
the Equity Elevator Co. in Delphos, 
Ohio, at a cost of $26,880. 











Frank A. Bean Honored for Long 


Service to the Cause of Scouting 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Boy Scout 
executives and leaders of this region 
paid tribute at a dinner, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 1, to Frank A. Bean, 
chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., who was acclaimed 
as one of the nation’s outstanding 
veterans in scouting. A presentation 
book of letters testified to the appre- 
ciation and esteem of his associates 
in this work, of fellow community 
leaders and of Boy Scouts who have 
benefited from his generosity. 

Mr. Bean spent his youth in New 
Prague, Minn., where his father op- 
erated the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co., now a part of the Internationl 
group. F. A. Bean, Sr., saw the need 
for wholesome youth activities in the 
community, and communicated his 


Frank A. Bean 





interest to his son, who in 1920 or- 
dered a large number of scout hand- 
books and distributed them among 
the boys and some of the men of 
New Prague, with the result that 
two troops were formed. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., served as president 
of the New Prague scout council. In 
1921 he purchased some property on 
Fish Lake in Scott County, upon 
which he erected buildings and made 
other improvements suitable for scout 
camping. Then he employed the high 
school coach to organize troops in 
neighboring towns and to supervise 
summer camps. 

In 1923 Mr. Bean moved to Min- 
neapolis, but kept in touch with the 
program in New Prague and in 1942 
deeded the Fish Lake camp to the 
south central area council. He head- 
ed the tenth region rural scouting 
committee for several years, and in 
1925 was elected regional vice chair- 
man, a position from which he is now 
retiring. 

In 1931 the Minneapolis area coun- 
cil awarded Mr. Bean the Silver 
Beaver “for distinguished service to 
boyhood,” and in 1932 Boy Scouts of 
America gave him the highest honor 
of scouting, the Silver Buffalo award, 
with this citation: “Mr. Bean has 
made original studies and demonstra- 
tions by which scouting has been 
made effective in reaching rural boys, 
and which have brought the region 
to a high state of efficiency in this 
regard. Mr. Bean’s influence, coun- 
sel and philanthropies have been 
vital factors in educational and so- 
cial enterprises in the Northwest.” 

In 1934 Mr. Bean was elected to 
the Minneapolis area council’s board 
of directors, and in 1935 he became 
a member of the national council 
executive board. He is still serving 
in these positions, and was vice presi- 
dent of the council from 1939 to 1945. 
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SPOTTED BUYER RESISTANCE 
TO FLOUR PRICES REPORTED 


~ Well Stocked Consumers Holding Off, Others Order Flour 
in Fear of Delivery Delays—Further Wheat 
Advances Dictate Flour Values 


Except for fairly good sales by 
spring wheat mills in the Northwest, 
flour business the past several days 
has been of moderate volume. Some 
buyer resistance to current price 
levels is evident in all parts of the 
country, although this condition does 
not appear to be uniform and is ap- 
parently governed by the feelings 
and inventory positions of individual 
buyers. Those who are inclined to 
held off cite the large wheat crop as 
a potentially bearish influence, while 
those anxious to take on more flour 
for quick shipment desire to build 
up reserves as much as possible to 
avoid shortages should the boxcar 
shortage tighten further with im- 
pending cold weather. 

Prices appear to be rather irregu- 
lar. Spring wheat types of flour 
strengthened as the week closed, fol- 
lowing a tendency toward easiness 
earlier in the period. They closed 
slightly higher. In the Southwest, 
hard winter types finished a little 
easier, although another sharp upturn 
in wheat probably nullified the decline 
over the week-end. 


Promise of less red tape in export 
flour business through a more liber- 
alized licensing procedure was re- 
ceived cheerfully by millers. It will 
be some time, however, before the 
effects of the prolonged maritime 
strike are erased. Further sales to 
Latin America have been made. 
Netherlands buyers took additional 
amounts and Brazil was in the mar- 
ket also. Army purchases for for- 
eign military use comprise a fairly 
good volume, but sales to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion have been curtailed by mills’ in- 
ability to offer. 


Southwestern Trade Stagnant 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged 65% of capacity, as 
compared with 108% the preceding 
week and 155% a year ago. Stagna- 
tion is about the only descriptive 
word for the state of bakery flour 
sales in that area, despite the ap- 
pearance of several currently bullish 
factors. Bakery buyers apparently 
feel that wheat price peaks have 
been reached and that full effects of 
the large wheat crop will be felt mar- 
ketwise within 60 days or so. Fur- 
ther export sales to Latin America 
have been made by mills in the 
Southwest, but volume has been far 
less than mills could sell if the trade 
was free of government controls. 
All areas apparently are in need of 
additional flour. Netherlands buy- 
ers took additional quantities early 
last week. Army purchases for for- 
eign military use comprised a fair 
volume of business, but sales to the 
PMA have declined. Combination 
of boxcar shortages, the long-con- 
tinued maritime strike and a moder- 
ate slow down in shipping directions, 
has put a brake on flour production. 


Spring Sales 150% 


Spring wheat flour’ bookings 
amounted to 150% of capacity, 
against 85% a week previous and 
209.1% a year ago. The buying was 
not on a large scale, but it was con- 


sistent each day. Reasonably quick 
shipment was specified and some 
larger bakers came in for fairly lib- 
eral lots. Mills in the Northwest are 
crowded with shipping directions and 
are getting farther behind on deliv- 
eries. The PMA is again in the mar- 
ket for spring wheat flour for No- 
vember-December’ shipments, but 
with most mills sold up to their limit 
for 90 days, purchases by the agency 
are limited. Those mills that bor- 
rowed from their November domes- 
tic quota to keep running in October 
likely will hit the November limit 
soon. Export inquiry is fairly active, 
but actual sales are limited by license 
delays and the hangover from the 
maritime strike. 


Mills Not Pushing Sales 


Buffalo mills report bakery buyers 
well booked until January or Febru- 
ary and hesitant about placing more 
orders now. Considerable flour could 
be sold for near-by shipment, but 
mills are unable to handle the orders, 
due to the 85% grind limitation. 
New York metropolitan buyers would 
like to purchase flour, but mills are 
not pushing sales and will have 
nothing to offer until after the turn 
of the year. Springs are especially 
wanted. High glutens are in strong 
demand, but extremely scarce. 

Trading at Boston is slow and 
prices have eased slightly from the 
initial rise following the post-decon- 
trol rise. Many bakers report am- 
ple inventories and are out of the 
market at current price levels. Mill 
agents report November quotas ex- 
hausted, but are taking orders for 
December delivery. Some buyer re- 
sistance to flour prices has developed 
in the Pittsburgh area, where some 
bakery types are down 5@7c sack 


from a week ago. Most mills, how- 
ever, refused to lower prices. Bak- 
ers are holding off, awaiting price 
adjustments which they believe are 
likely in the not distant future. Bak- 
ers are well covered for the next 
90 to 120 days. Family flour buyers 
are not so heavily booked and are in 
the market currently for additional 
amounts. The shortening supply sit- 
uation has been improved by in- 
creased lard production. 


Chicago Trade Light 


The second week of the free mar- 
ket at Chicago brought little excite- 
ment. Prices reacted. only slightly 
and buyers continued to show little 
interest at present levels as most of 
them have their needs covered for 
60 to 90 days and show an inclination 
to hold off awhile. Family trade was 
good at the old price, but demand 
has fallen off since new and higher 
prices came out late in the week. 
Cleveland jobbers are slow buyers at 
present levels, which they do not 
consider attractive. Higher cost of 
ingredients and wages have made 
slight increases in prices of sweet 
bakery goods necessary. Family 
trade is reported fairly good. St. 
Louis mills report new business light, 
but they are busy in filling old con- 
tracts and are not overly anxious for 
further commitments. 

In the Southeast, new flour trade 
is generally light. Atlanta reports 
the majority of buyers well stocked 
and holding off at current prices. 
Some demand for established brands 
of family flour is reported, but most 
holes in this category have been 
filled. Blenders are less active buy- 
ers and bakers show little inclination 
to purchase heavily. Bread prices 
have not been increased, as a rule, 
and bakers are reported to have re- 
turned to the old practice of picking 
up stales. 

Pacific Northwest flour : trade is 
quiet; with new bookings light from 
both bakery and family sources. 
Mills are well sold ahead, but with 
lack of export business, they are bor- 
rowing from one month to another 
on their 85% domestic grind. Some 
difficulty is being experienced in get- 
ting cars for flour shipments, but 





Orders for Durum Granulars Still 
Exceed Mills’ Ability to Handle 


Demand for durum granulars con- 
tinues in excess of mills’ ability to 
supply it. The inquiry is general, 
coming from all sections of the coun- 
try, but with mills held down to 85% 
production, they are unable to ac- 
cept all the business proffered them 
for specified delivery. Judging from 
the requests received for quick ship- 
ment, stocks in the hands of the trade 
must be light. 

Prices have firmed a little. Mills 
are now asking $5.15, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, with spot choice milling durum 
held at $2.28 bu. 

Boxcars are becoming scarcer, both 
for country loading and out-shipment 
from mills. And millers fear the 
scarcity will become more acute from 
now on. The heavy corn movement 
is close at hand and may have an 
adverse effect on bady needed wheat 
receipts. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
still are withdrawn from sales of 
their products, pending computation 
of new ‘prices based upon sharply 
higher costs for raw materials. They 
are active in filling previous orders 


from regular customers, however, 
most of them shipping on an open 
billing basis. Production is at capac- 
ity at most macaroni and noodle 
plants, insofar as raw material sup- 
plies will permit, but the backlog of 
orders continues to grow. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Nov. 2, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


Durum or better. .$2.14@2.28 $2.13@2.24 


1 
2 Durum or better.. 2.14@2.28 2.13@2.24 
3 Durum or better... 2.13@2.27 2.12@2.23 
4 Durum or better.. 2.12@2.26 ote @ ve3 
5 Durum or better... 2.11@2.25 ah, ee 
1 


Red Durum ...... 2.05 2.06 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; pertentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 ...... %198,874 95 
Previous week ........ 195,604 93 
BOOP GHG secs ciicewces 261,237 120 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 2, 1946. .........00. 3,112,885 
July 1-Nov. 3, 1945 ............ 3,520,400 


*Preliminary. 


- tober. 
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there is more difficulty in getting 
wheat. 

Flour production shows an_ in- 
crease of 58,255 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,843,962 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,785,707 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,781,237 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,524,- 
109 sacks and three years ago 3,542,- 
617. Production increased 39,000 
sacks in the Northwest over last 
week, 39,000 in the Southwest, 70,000 
in Buffalo, while production de- 
creased 54,000 sacks in the Central 
and Southeast and 35,000 on the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEMAND FAIRLY 
ACTIVE; PRICES FIRM 


—<>— 
Millfeed Values Vary—Protein Feeds 
Hold Strong—PMA Index Ad- 
vances 11 Points 


The demand for feedstuffs proved 
quite active in the last week of Oc- 
Prices for wheat millfeeds 
advanced, while oilseed meals re- 
mained firm to slightly stronger. 
Gluten feed and gluten meal prices 
advanced sharply despite further 
downward adjustment in corn values. 
Offers for immediate shipment are 
scarce and mostly for shipments at 
a later date. The- Production and 
Marketing Administration index num- 
ber of feed prices is up nearly 11 
points to 275.4, compared with a 
revised figure of 264.6 a week ago 
and 166.1 a year ago. 


Millfeed Prices Vary 


At Minneapolis, wheat millfeeds 
are strong with the delivery situa- 
tion tight despite large production. 
Many mills have sold heavily since 
the lifting of the ceilings and with 
shipping directions promptly received, 
current output has been moving read- 
ily. With many mills sold up for 
prompt shipment, a wide range of 
prices is quoted, depending entirely 
upon the mill position. Strength cen- 
ters mainly on prompt and Novem- 
ber shipments, with December and 
forward shipments quoted at $1@2 
ton under prompt prices. 

At Chicago, the millfeed market 
shows considerable activity with more 
of the wheat offal wanted than is 
available. Near-by shipments are 
practically unobtainable as offerings 
from mills are very, limited in that 
category. At Kansas City, produc- 
tion of wheat millfeeds is down 
slightly as the mills are operating at 
a lower rate of capacity. Offerings, 
however, are freer, especially of bran, 
which is unchanged to slightly lower 
while gray shorts are a little firmer. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 59,406 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Production for 
the current week compares with an 
output of 56,934 tons in the week pre- 
vious and 57,631 tons in the similar 
period a year ago. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 857,719 tons as 
compared with 983,633 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 lbs 
of flour. 
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Wheat Prices Advance Sharply 
to 27-Year Peaks 


Heavy Government Buying Takes Grain From Visible Supply 
Faster Than It Can Be Replaced—Farmers Reluctant Sellers 


Wheat prices have advanced the 
highest levels in nearly three decades, 
advances of 1%c to 6%c in the past 
week placing near-by deliveries at 
all leading futures markets well above 
the $2 mark. Minneapolis December 
struck a 27-year high of $2.14, Kansas 
City closed Nov. 4 at $2.01% and Chi- 
cago ended at $2.09%. March delivery 
wheat at Kansas City rose to $1.95% 
and at Chicago at $2.01%, while Min- 
neapolis May advanced to $1.94%. 
Cash wheat values are well above 
futures prices, due to premiums for 
protein. 

The outstanding factor in the 
strong wheat market is the heavy 
volume of government buying for the 
export program. The CCC purchased 
10,868,410 bus in the six-day period 
from Oct. 24 to Nov. 1, which raised 
its takings to 32,229,499 bus since 
Sept. 9. Since Nov. 1, the agency has 
purchased several million bus more, 
specifying shipment as far ahead as 
April, 1947. Trade calculations indi- 
cate that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will have to purchase about 
55,000,000 bus additional in the next 
two months to meet its export com- 
mitments. 


Visible Supply Shrinking 


Visible supplies of wheat are 
shrinking rapidly as a result of the 
consistent heavy government buying, 
the “show window’’ stocks losing 
over 2,000,000 bus in the week ending 
Nov. 2. Liberal supplies of wheat 
remain in country positions, but the 
car shortage and impending winter 
transportation handicaps seem to 
preclude moving it to market in suf- 
ficient volume to keep up with the 
heavy outbound drainage. Mill buy- 
ing of cash wheat is selective at the 
higher prices, but processors find it 
necessary to make replacement pur- 
chases as the filling of liberal pre- 
vious flour sales progresses. Farm- 
ers are none too willing sellers, due 
to the income tax factor and the 
historical inclination of growers to 
ride a bull market. Parity price of 
wheat advanced 6c between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 15 and since this is the in- 
dex of what farmers have to pay 
for the things they buy, they feel 
entitled to commensurate gains in 
their selling prices. 

Wheat was again listed in “short” 
supply on Nov. 1 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, presumably to justify 
continuation of the 85% domestic 
grind limitation. A prominent Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion official stated that planned pur- 
chases of flour by the government 
would keep mills running at full ca- 
pacity throughout the current crop 
year. The new wheat crop is enter- 
ing the winter in excellent condition, 
with a slightly increased acreage. 


Wheat Reserves Smaller 


Stocks of grain in all positions 
Oct. 1 were smaller than last year, 
but are above average. Stocks of 
wheat amounted to 957,000,000 bus, 
as against 1,030,000,000 a year ago 
and 1,088,000,000 two years ago. Dis- 
appearance of wheat July through 
September totaled 314,000,000 bus, a 
drop of about 60,000,000 from the 
Same quarter a year ago and about 
12,000,000 less than the same months 
of 1944. Of the disappearance about 
78,000,000 bus of wheat, including 


28,000,000 bus of flour equivalent, 
were exported; 32,000,000 bus used 
for seed; 125,000,000 milled for flour 
for domestic use and 80,000,000 were 
fed. A year ago exports totaled 95,- 
000,000 bus, while 32,000,000 bus were 
used for seed, 126,000,000 bus were 
milled for flour for domestic use, 16,- 
000,000 used for industrial alcohol 
and 105,000,000 were fed. 

Parity prices for farm commodities 
reached an all-time high as of Oct. 
15. The new prices shown for wheat 
were up 6c from the previous month, 
corn up 5c, oats up 2.8c, rye up 5c, 
barley up 4c bu, and grain sorghums 
up 8c cwt. On Oct. 15, parity prices 
were: wheat $1.83, corn $1.33, oats 
82%c, barley $1.28, rye $1.49 bu, 
grain sorghums $2.50 and beans $6.98 
cwt. Farm prices were: wheat $1.88, 
corn $1.71, oats 80c, barley $1.35, 
rye $1.99 bu, grain sorghums $2.60 
and beans $8.60 cwt. 


Kansas City Demand Good 


Athough millers did not buy very 
heavily at Kansas City, cash wheat 
prices remained relatively steady, 
due to heavy buying by Commodity 
Credit Corp. Demand was good for 
the rather small daily receipts and 
prices varied no more than ic for 
any one day. Cash wheat prices 
dropped from a high of $2.06% for 
ordinary No. 1 to a low of $2.04 and 
then recovered a little. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Nov. 2, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and @2.24% 
No. 2 Dark and 2.23% 
No. 3 Dark and 2.22% 
No. 4 Dark and 2.21% 
ae rrr Teer | 2.12% 
i S SP rere D2.12% 
ns ee ge SR ere age 2. 2@2.11% 
| a | rr rerreee es ae @2.10% 





Fort Worth reports ordinary No. 1 
hard selling at $2.17@2.18, basis de- 
livered Texas common points, as of 
Nov. 4. Wheat with 13% protein 
brings 1c premium. Offerings are 
described as light, but sufficient to 
supply current demands. 


Mills Selective Buyers 

Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
neapolis recovered moderate losses 
and finished somewhat higher. Trad- 
ing has not been very broad, as many 
of the larger mill biyers have been 
selective in their buying, showing a 
tendency to back away from any ex- 
cept the best offerings. Lower 
grades and damaged wheat has been 
selling at rather wide discounts. Re- 
ceipts amounted to 1,922 cars in the 
six-day period ending Nov. 2, while 
Duluth unloaded 2,016 cars in the 
same period. Durum wheat is about 
steady on the top milling qualities 
and moves freely. Medium and low- 
er grades are not so active and show 
rather sharp discounts under fancy 
types. As of Nov. 2, No. 2 hard am- 
ber was quoted at $2.24@2.26 bu, 
with lower grades 11@13c less. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Nov. 2: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.17 @2.18 
L BOR, OE TOO Socios cv teccvsce 2.16 @2.17 
Bh EPEG BO FMD coset esdecwsves 2.16 @2.17 
2 DNS 56 lbs ...........-..-- 2.168% @2.16% 
2°. §. @ Bearer rer ere 2.14% @2.15% 
3 DNS 55 Ibs ..............- 2.14% @2.15% 


Premiums for protein are generally 4c 
for 13%, 9c for 14%, 15c for 15%, and 
20c for 16%. 

A fairly good demand for Pacific 
Northwest wheat is evident. Region- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Oct. 27- Oct. 28- Oct. 29- Oct. 31- 

Nov. 2 Previous Nov. 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Poo ol. ee ae eee e oe ae *985,323 946,080 954,503 847,430 817,097 
GREER 6c chek ccs che cscens 1,418,370 1,379,310 1,348,153 1,221,932 1,302,514 
eres re eer ee ee 597,248 527,345 543,370 529,618 534,744 
Central and Southeast ........ *535,291 589,778 609,325 565,169 558,724 
North Pacific Coast ........... *307,730 * 343,194 325,886 359,960 329,538 
pl Sa a eee eer es ot a 3,843,962 3,785,707 3,781,237 3,524,109 3,542,617 

Percentage of total U.S. output 1 71 71 73 73 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
Percentage 3 ra ie ame cr July 1 to—————7_/ 

Oct. 27- 28- Oct. 29- Oct. 31- Nov. Nov. 

Nov. 2, Previous pred 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, 2, 3, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 100 96 96 87 iE 14,686,487 15,679,872 
Southwest. ...... 97 95 99 88 94 24,927,383 23,333,899 
BURRIG .0sccivss 99 88 90 91 92 9,131,775 9,565,383 
Central and Ss. E. 71 76 76 71 71 8,819,610 10,640, 723 
No. Pacific Coast 81 92 91 87 80 5,224,676 6,336,782 
TOURS kee dian 92 90 92 85 85 62,789,931 65,556,659 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 


capacity output wa 











Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 894,660 918,674 103 
Previous week .. 894,660 886,441 99 
Year O80 «65.00. 814,380 3 106 
Two years ago.. 814,380 96 
Five-year Average .......cceeesees 92 
TORN-VEAF GVGTARS 9 6660 bck cee ects ue 69 
Kansas City 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 364,320 88 
Previous week .. 364,320 89 
FOGr GRO ices s 9 352,800 96 
Two years ago.. 352,800 : 68 
Five-year Average .'......sceeeceee 68 
Ten-year AVETABS 2... ccccccevcece 67 
Wichita 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 142,800 109,003 97 
Previous week .. 112,800 98, 624 87 
Year af0 ....% 111,132 75 
Two years ago.. 111,132 86 
PEVO+FORE: BVOIRRS oie ods b86 saves 84 
DOR<FORP BVGTMBS 6 6.5.0 008 asc cides 74 
Salina 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 84,600 69,348 82 
Previous week .. 84,600 70,346 83 
Fear BHO § .cccre 80,556 58,765 73 
Two years ago.. 109,956 99,772 91 
DiVe+FOOP GVEPERS§ soc civ ccicccvee 86 
TON-VOOP BVETERS. 25.00 5.. cccw cscs 83 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 








Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 243,720 *176,630 72 
Previous week .. 243,720 215,652 88 
Year ago - 226,720 172,736 77 
Two years ago. - 269,100 222,008 83 
Five-year average ..........ceeeee 69 
FORE AV ORUNO 4. 6.6.50:076 0 0:00 evened 67 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 134,200 131,100 98 
Previous week .. 134,200 127,542 95 
Zeer BGO ° is.i3% 134,800 114 
Two years ago.. 143,200 § 96 
ENO FORE BVOTII. 6.6 oe vec a0 bee 88 
WOUAPORe GWG RS isi Soo de ceed ces 79 


Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 667,800 *626,175 94 
Previous week .. 667,800 583,768 87 
FORE BEO. vc cccs 667,800 609,312 91 
Two years ago.. 660,498 519,076 79 
PIVO*FORE GVETARS. «cece cccvoneness 70 
TON-VOGF GVETABE ...0.cccecvcccees 63 

*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 321,360 359,148 112 
Previous week .. 321,360 362,312 113 
Year ago ...... 321,360 345,191 107 
Two years ago.. 318,120 328,354 103 
PUVG*YOOF BVOTABS 2s ccicsccccesie 87 
WO PORe BIOORG 6.10 icc tied iawes 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 27-Nov. 2 .. 751,746 *535,291 71 

Previous week 771,246 589,778 76 

wee OO 6s0 sex 794,586 609,325 77 

Two years ago.. 795,240 565,169 71 

PAVO=FOGE DVGTOE ikki 606006800 bas 68 

TOU=YORP GBVOTARO cic cicicvccccctscs 66 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 27-Nov. 2.. 601,200 597,248 99 

Previous week .. 601,200 527,345 88 

SOGF OG seve 600,600 543,370 90 

Two years ago.. 577,416 529,518 91 

BIVG-YOGT BVETEBOS 2s ccccccvvccccce 83 

TOM-FORL AVETORS. oo ccc vvivccececse 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals+of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y, 
(computed from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
of the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the 


millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, -—-—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to a production to date production to date production to date 





Oct. 27-Nov. 2.. 28,722 446,85 18,362 
Previous week.. 27,931 18,149 
Two weeks ago 29,648 17,131 
Se eee 27,300 472,511 19,328 
pt Serre een 24,744 428,525 17,160 
See ose ‘eeee 443,130 16,546 
BOUGY 6 0 0's sateses 24,236 404,817 14,450 
Five-yr. average 26,276 439,167 17,169 





247,757 2,322 163,112 59,406 857,719 
10,854 56,934 
11,711 58,490 

11,003 193,821 57,631 983,633 

10,725 177,379 52,629 887,985 

10,828 172,350 53,750 877,403 

8,587 150,297 47,273 797,963 

10,693 171,392 55,138 880,941 





al mills are buying more freely and 
there is some increase in sales to 
the Middle West. The middle west- 
ern demand is for soft white. Hard 
winter is not in demand, since this 
was headed for lake shipment, and 
it is now too late to accumulate and 
ship, in view of the car situation. 
Requirements of feed manufacturers 
are restricted, with near-by or spot 


stuff the only shipment in demand. 
Feed manufacturers are not antici- 
pating their future requirements with 
so much wheat in the territory, since 
turkeys will soon be out of the way, 
and there will be a lapse before the 
chick season. The car shortage is 
not as acute as last spring, but CCC 
continues to complain of inability to 
meet its export requirements. 
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John P. Garrow 
Named to Head 
Supply Association 


San Francisco, Cal.—The directors 
of the National Bakers Supply House 
Association meeting here Oct. 25 
elected the following officers: John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, president; Emil W. Stiefvater, 
Stiefvater’s, San Francisco, vice pres- 
ident; Philip Wm. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 
Co., Milwaukee, secretary; Howard 





John P. Garrow 


R. Mayer, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buf- 
falo, treasurer. 

These officers and the following 
men comprise the directorate of the 
association for the coming -year: 
Lucien H. LaRue, Jos. Middleby, Jr., 
Inc., Boston; Gerald B. Henry, Henry 
& Henry, Inc., Buffalo; Frank W. 
Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago; 
John Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago; Frank Peach, Eng- 
Skell Co., San Francisco; Roger 
Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, Cleveland; 
Harry Haskell, Wood & Selick, Inc., 
Chicago; Sam Zeitlin, American Prod- 
ucts Co., Dallas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JANUARY MEETING PLANNED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The fall meeting 
of the board of directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the program 
for the winter convention to be held 
here Jan. 12-14, 1947, at the William 
Penn Hotel. President Albert 
Schmidt, Capital City Bakery, Harris- 
burg, appointed John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, chairman of plans. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION 


Boston, fall 





Mass.—The annual 


convention of the New England Bak- 
ers Association is scheduled to be 


held at the Hotel Statler here Nov. 
17-18. 


A meeting of the board of gover- 
nors of the association is scheduled for 
the afternoon of Nov. 17. The eve- 
ning session of the first day has been 
planned for the retail division of the 
association and election of retail offi- 
cers will be held. 

The promotional movie, “Adven- 
tures in Breadlam,” is scheduled to be 
shown at the morning session on 
Nov. 18. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Three regional 
meetings are being held by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota with the 
theme, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” 

The first meeting was held Nov. 4 
at Mankato. Meetings have also been 
scheduled for Nov. 5 at St. Cloud 
and for Nov. 7 at Duluth. 

Speakers on production merchan- 
dising and administration are listed 
on the programs for the meetings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY ENGINEERS’ GROUP 
OPENS OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill.—A new permanent of- 
fice for the headquarters of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers has been established at Room 
1354, according to an announcement 
by Guy T. Shiverdecker, National 
Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the society. 

The new office will be under the 
direction of secretary-treasurer, Vic- 
tor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, and will be operated 
by Miss Esther Jaaks, who has been 
the society clerk, -stenographer and 
general assistant for some years. 

The office is primarily a workshop 
to house all of the assets of the so- 
ciety. Many of the activities of the 
society which have been spread 
around the country under various 
committees will gradually be cen- 
tralized into the new office. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
STOCK OVERSUBSCRIBED 


Standard Brands, Inc., has an- 
nounced that stockholders accepted 
167,772 shares of the 220,000 shares 
of the new $3.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock offered in exchange for 
the old $4.50 preferred issue. 

The 52,228 shares not taken by the 
stockholders were offered publicly at 
$98 a share by Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., and Blyth & Co., Inc., and over- 
subscribed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. DELIVERIES RESUMED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


New York, N. Y.—wNational Bis- 
cuit Co. trucks started rolling Nov. 1 
for the first time since Sept. 1 and 
cracker-hungry New Yorkers were 
again able to buy salt crackers, sweet 
cookies and breakfast food. Since 
this company serves 30,000 independ- 
ent chain stores, restaurants, hotels 














and soda fountains there have been 
many empty shelves while strikers 
were out and the company has been 
shipping its products by rail to other 
eastern cities. 

The Sunshine Biscuit Co. has not 
yet signed an agreement with its 
truckmen since its Long Island City 
plant is currently shut down by an 
internal strike, but the union believes 
it will sign a similar wage agreement 
when it is ready to return to produc- 
tion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH GROUP NAMES 
EDWARD BOUR PRESIDENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Elected to serve 
for 1946-47 as officers of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
are Edward R. Bour, Liberty Baking 
Co., president; Anton A. Brunner, 
McCann & Co., vice president; R. F. 
Dunkelberger, baking instructor, 
Pittsburgh board of education, treas- 
urer; W. H. Davis, Standard Brands, 
Inc., secretary; Herman C. Meier, 
Penn Baking, Inc., first member of 
executive committee. 

The nominating committee includ- 
ed Gus Braun, Keystone Bakery, Inc; 
W. J. Smoody, Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. bakery; R. R. Sanborn, flour bro- 
ker; J. Schoemer, Schoemer Bakery, 
and Phillip Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth 
Bros. bakery, 


<> 





Carr-Consolidated 
Merger Forms 
Fourth Largest Unit 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. recently ap- 
proved at a special meeting the 
merger of the Chicago company with 
the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co.’s 76-year- 
old Wilkes-Barre, Pa., specialty bak- 
ing firm to create the nation’s fourth 
largest unit in the cracker and cooky 
field. In addition they voted to 
change the company name to the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 


The merger will be effected by the 
exchange of Carr’s 425,236 outstand- 
ing common shares for a total of 
400,781 shares of Consolidated Biscuit 
common stock in the, ratio of 0.9425 
shares of the latter for each of the 
former, it was announced. Subse- 
quently Carr-Consolidated outstand- 
ing capitalization will consist solely 
of 726,009 common shares out of an 
authorized issue of 1,000,000 shares 
of $1 par value. 

The merger will combine organi- 
zations with sales aggregating $25,- 
000,000, resources approximating $7,- 
000,000 and net income for the first 
six months of 1946 at $1,124,090, it 
was announced. 





Over $1,100,000 Subseribed for 
Baking Industry Promotion Fund 


Chicago, Ill.—More than $1,100,000 
for three years has been subscribed 
up to Oct. 31 for the Baking Indus- 
try Promotion Fund, according to an 
announcement by Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the board, Amer- 
ican Bakers Association. The amount 
subscribed per year was $373,658. 

“The subscriptions so far received 
indicate a fine unity of purpose in the 
industry,” Mr. Zinsmaster declared. 

Mr. Zinsmaster met in Chicago 
with ABA executive committee mem- 
bers Fred L. Cobb, Louis E. Caster 
and Arthur Vos, Jr; ABA past presi- 
dent, John T. McCarthy; ABA sec- 
retary Tom Smith and Searing W. 
East, ABA legal department, to dis- 
cuss ways and means to reach, at the 
earliest possible moment, the mini- 
mum goal of $1,500,000 for the 
three-year program. 

Mr. Zinsmaster received confirma- 
tion from Mr. Cobb and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy that they would “head up” 
the raising of the fund—at least to 
the half-million-a-year mark. 

Charles Koch, president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
and Eugene Quigg, representative of 
the biscuit and cracker branch of the 
industry, were asked to serve or help 
in the appointment of representatives 
to serve with Fred L. Cobb and John 
T. McCarthy in planning for the sub- 
scription of funds. At present, these 
men have under consideration .letters 
and booklets for mailing to the in- 
dustry showing the need for sunport 
of the Baking Industry Promotional 





Program. Other projects are also be- 
ing considered. 

A uniform subscription form was ap- 
proved and proofs mailed to other 
workers. That form will be mailed 
soon for use by all participants in the 
program. All bakers have been urged 
to “fill in” the form promptly and 
return it to ABA. 

Plans for the setting up of region- 
al committees and the holding of re- 
gional meetings were discussed. Much 
appreciation was expressed about the 
fine work of the regional, state and 
local bakers’ associations. Some as- 
sociations have already planned meet- 
ings. 

“We must make it clear to the in- 
dustry that the immediate job is the 
reaching of the minimum goal of 
$1,500,000 for the three-year pro- 
gram,” Mr. Cobb pointed out. “Every 
baker must be interested in the active 
and financial support of this Plan for 
Progress in our industry. After the 
money is raised comes the big job— 
the wise investigation and careful 
survey to establish the most effec- 
tive way of spending this money so 
as to return value received to each 
subscriber. Thought and planning are 
being given to this most important 
portion of the program also.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD D. DOMINICK DIES 
Lloyd D. Dominick, 37, vice pre-i- 
dent and general manager of the 
Sandusky (Ohio) Baking Co., for 
nine years, died Oct. 29. 
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Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 


Guaranteed 
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100 LBS. NET 


Made Only In Minnesota 






Pt a ree 


Tins \ ~* tly 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 « 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 
COUNT ON 


Heart of America — 


UNIFORMITY 















ty You can’t run a baking schedule 
on a see-saw basis and we know 











it. That's why we place such em- 
phasis on uniformity of HEART 
OF AMERICA. It's milled for 


strict uniformity and carefully 





























checked at every step in milling 





to maintain top quality standards. 





That’s why loaves made with 
HEART OF AMERICA 


consistently score so well. 
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There is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 











UR COMPANY 


‘ oxi 1 ery 
— 
w : 
. 
: . 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. Ad FLOUR MILL . FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
ES TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. = 
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Scuppermong Ice Cream 


CUPPERNONG and peanut but- 

ter are two new flavors added to 
the ever-growing varieties of ice 
cream, reports the dairy department 
of the University of Georgia. Ex- 
periments with the two new flavors 
have been successful, says Professor 
F. W. Bennett, who believes that the 
scuppernong flavor is as good as peach 
or better. 

Scuppernongs are a kind of delicate 
fox grape grown in this area. Ac- 
cording to Bennett, the recipe in- 
volves separating the pulp from the 
hulls, tenderizing the hulls by cook- 
ing, and then removing the seeds. 
Then the pulp, juice and hulls are 
sweetened, 1 lb of sugar added to four 
of fruit. The scuppernongs can then 
be frozen for later use in the ice 
cream mix.—Food Field Reporter. 


Cake jor the Marines 


N peace or war, leave it to the 

Marines when it comes to han- 
dling a difficult situation. No prob- 
lem seems to lick them—not even 
an acute sugar shortage, such as ex- 
ists in Cleveland, Ohio. On Nov. 10, 
which is the Marine Corps’ 171st 
birthday, the Cleveland leathernecks 
will celebrate with an anniversary 
party. Naturally, the boys are going 
to have a birthday cake which, ac- 
cording to plans, is to weigh 500 Ibs. 
One thing they didn’t figure in their 
plans, though, was the sugar, and 
where to get it. 

Maj. F. A. Durand, in charge of 
the Marine recruiting office, said a 
baker had offered to furnish the cake 
without charge if the Marines sup- 
plied the sugar. The problem had 
them stumped. Then one of the 
leathernecks came up with the idea 
that they appeal to the natives for 
sugar, no matter how small the 
quantity, and go after it with a jeep. 
The gag clicked, and now jeeps are 
scurrying around the town collecting 
anything from a spoonful up. At the 
rate it’s being accumulated, enthused 
the Major, “We’re going to have our 
cake and eat it, too.” 


Regional Soap 


HE public water supplies in vari- 
ous regions of the United States 
differ widely in their mineral content. 
Some water is quite “soft,” and some, 
as housewives observe to their dis- 
advantage on washday, is very 
“hard.” 
It has been proposed that nation- 
al soap manufacturers might divide 
the United States into 15 or 20 zones, 
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less. So when it turned out 
hand, that was decreed to be 
adjourned siney die.” 





“Over to a meetin’ of crick millers at Pineyville a day or so 


“Teeter Sims said one thing we’d ought to do was to write to 
Congress raisin’ hell about the guv’ment lettin’ so much grain 


have some store licker off’n on an’ mebby run his mill a mite 


of the Fish River Roller Mills, 


be used up for makin’ into lick- 
er slong as a miller dang near 
had to keep track on his grindin’ 
with a gourd measure so’s not 
to get visited by pains and pen- 
alties fer makin’ flour out of 
turn. The idea ’peared to ketch 
on pretty good ’till Jeff Davis 
Moseby, from up on Roarin’ 
Crick riz up an’ said he was 
agin it on account he was plumb 
damn tired of drinkin’ branch 
water or mebby now an’ then 
gettin’ a mite of squirrel lick- 
er made out of anythin’ that'd 
ferment and like’s not colored 
up with paw paw juice, an’ as 
fer him he’d a sight ruther 


Jeff had a bottle of it right on 
the sense of the meetin’, which 


—R.E.S. 

















check on the mineral content of the 
type of water found in each zone, 
and market a separate type of soap 
for each zone, each type especially 
designed to meet the needs of the 
zone in which it is to be used. 

Any farm families or groups hav- 
ing private water supplies which 
might differ in chemical make-up 
from the public supplies of the region 
could send samples of their well or 
other water to the soap company for 
analysis and report as to which type 
of soap would be best suited for 
their use.—Paul’s Post. 


Sympathetic Soul 

DRAMA of science, with Mo and 

Joe, two rats—the four-legged 
kind—co-starring, was put on recent- 
ly by diet experts in the Red Cross 
Building, Detroit, with a finale that 
was both amazing and mystifying to 
the promoters. Mo and Joe were un- 
dergoing experiments to show the 
results of good and bad nutrition, 
and both were to be shown in a Red 
Cross dietitians’ exhibition at a Post- 
war Products Exposition to be held 
in a few days. 

Joe was fed nutritive foods, Mo 
was given foods aimed at malnutri- 
tion. Day after day, Joe grew fat- 
ter and sassier — so did Mo. The 
dietitians scratched their noggins in 
amazed puzzlement, and with only a 


few days until the exposition, they 
began to worry. Mo was making a 


monkey out of science. By this time 
he should have been a weak and un- 
dernourished rodent with three legs 
in the grave. It didn’t make sense, 
and they were about to give up solv- 
ing the riddle, when suddenly it 
solved itself. 

It seems that Mo had a sympa- 
thetic friend, a young girl employee 
of the nutrition department. 
the puzzled experts saw her tiptoe 
up to Mo’s cage and slip him a nu- 
tritious titbit. She “felt awfully sor- 


ry for Mo,” she confessed, and had 
been feeding him choice morsels ev- 


ery day. 


One of 


One of our large threshing ma- 
chines will hull out more than 1,000 
bus of wheat a day—doing the work 
of hundreds of buffaloes or oxen and 
thousands of flails. 


Back Yard Ouen 


HEN Pat Di Lalla and his wife 

came to this country and set- 

tled in Cleveland, Ohio, 40 years ago, 

they didn’t like the taste and texture 

of bread baked the American fashion. 

So Pat constructed a brick oven in 

his back yard, patterned after those 

used by the peasantry of his native 
land, Italy. 

The bread-baking process was ex- 
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plained by Mrs. Di Lalla, who, now 
90, still officiates as family baker. 
First, she said, a wood fire is kept 
burning in the oven for more than 
an hour. When the bricks are hot, 
the cinders are cleared out with a 
long iron poker. Then the bricks 
are swabbed with a wet cloth. To 
determine whether the oven is ready, 
pancake-like test loaves, or pizza, are 
placed on the bricks. When crusty 
brown, these are removed with a 
long-handled wooden shovel. 

Next, loaves of varied sizes and 
shapes are placed inside—the round 
and oval loaves on the bricks, the 
long loaves in pans. These bake an 
hour longer. As for taste and tex- 
ture, the Di Lallas believe there is 
no bread like that baked on bricks. 
As for the odor of the baking bread 
—“Ah,” chorus the Di Lallas, all 14 
of them, “there’s no perfume on 
earth like it!” 

As a thank-offering for Mrs. Di 
Lalla’s recovery from a serious ill- 
ness 15 years ago, every June 13 she 
bakes small buns, takes them to the 
church for the priest’s blessing and 
then passes them out to parishioners 
as a devotion to St. Anthony, to 
whom she attributes her recovery. 


The main food of the early Picts 
and Scots was oatmeal. They pre- 
ferred theirs raw, however, mixed 
with water, especially when they 
were on war expeditions and only 
dared build fires for signaling pur- 


poses. 


At Rain ona 
New-Plowed Field 


The stubble plowed, and compost in 
the ring 

Of deepening brown, where newer 
hopes have gain, 

Darkening with life-blood for the 


spring, 

The fields lie quietly beneath the 
rain. 

Soon the fallen white of snow will 
shield 

The valleys and the rolling hills of 
toil— 

Bringing the planted grain its urge. 
Each field 


Will yearn to green of slim shoots 
from the soil. 


The winter’s white foretells the goal 
of man, 

Past seasons of the growth to harvest 
spread, 

The ultimate of triumph in the span 

From plowed brown fields to fragrant 
snow-white bread! 


—Helen Maring. 
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ALL QUIET SAVE ON THE 
POTOMAC 


ONSIDERING the threats continuing through 

the years that the whole country would be 
headed straight for hell and gone if price controls 
were to be released on all things, it is interesting 
to note the effects upon one of the most impor- 
tant of all things, “the staff of life.” Following 
removal of the ceiling on wheat the price frisked 
about a bit and then settled back into little above 
its former level. 

Later, after backing and filling and following 
one untruth by another having to do with “short 
supply” or “no short supply” among the Wash- 
ington price admirals the ceilings were removed 
on flour. What then happened? The wheat price 
had a further mild gambol in the freedom of new 
pastures, and flour went up a little to compensate 
millers for the added cost of wheat—denied them 
in the final weeks of control. And then within a 
few days half of the advance was lost, and much 
of the rest would have gone along with it but for 
the constant buying by government in both wheat 
and flour markets. 

So we are back not very far from where we 
started with every prospect that the rest of the 
advance would shortly disappear if the govern- 
ment’s ridiculous restrictions on mill production 
were released down the drain to keep company 
with the abandoned price controls. Meanwhile, 
bakery buyers are only mildly interested, and, 
while millers are by no means pressing sales and 
what is known as a sellers’ market still prevails, 
price competition is already showing its hoary 
head over the hills and through the trees and 
millers are beginning to wonder how long proc- 
essing “margins” can be maintained even at the 
wartime level. 

So we have travelled a considerable ways and 
are back at the old homestead of demand and 
supply, with every reason to be sure that the na- 
tion and its people will not.go to hell in a bread 
basket, whatever direction they may seek to travel 
and to what end in some other conveyance. In- 
cidentally, we note that while, a little time ago 
we were fairly besieged by millers eager to buy 
another mill somewhere—anything and anywhere 
that will grind flour—inquiry now is dull. This 
is not because millers lack confidence in the fu- 
ture of the industry in which they are engaged, 
the prospects for which are regarded as well as- 
sured for at least the next two or three years, but 
because, with normal demand and supply in ef- 
fect, they are willing to sit awhile and see how 
things work out. 

ee °@ 


“WE WANT WORK” 

N_ astonishing event amid the nation-wide 

flood of strikes was a meeting attended by 
1,200 employees, of the 6,000 employed at the 
Kansas City headquarters of Trans-World Air- 
lines, at which a virtually unanimous vote sup- 
ported a “we want to go back to work” move- 
ment. Following a few brief but vigorous speeches 
by the leaders, appropriate resolutions were 
adopted and wired to the TWA president, to the 
head of the union of striking pilots and to fed- 
eral officials demanding just one thing: “we want 
to go back to work.” 

The meeting was the outgrowth of a strike 
of the TWA pilots’ union in support of a demand 
for increases in pay amounting, according to 
company officials, in the case of high rating pilots, 
to a maximum of more than $15,000 a year. The 
strike was characterized by Philip Murray as “not 
a strike but a war between capitalists.” 

Following the routine procedure the pilots be- 
gan picketing the company’s shops, where many 
thousand workmen. were employed; but, at the 
end of the first day the picketing was discontin- 
ued: On the following day, the company “with 
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regret” furloughed all of its shop employees, for 
the apparently sound reason that, following huge 
losses by the government order grounding its Con- 
stellation planes for many weeks, the company’s 
resources were not sufficient to maintain its moun- 
tainous payroll so long as the striking pilots com- 
pletely closed its every source of revenue. 

Following a few days without income save their 
unemployment doles, the shop employees called 
the meeting first referred to and, without any ex- 
pression of sympathy or support for the cause of 
the striking pilots, adopted the slogan “we want 
to go back to work.” This action was, incidental- 
ly, supplemented by a smaller meeting of World 
War II veterans employed by the company which 
directed that telegrams be sent to President Tru- 
man and General Omar D. Bradley, veterans ad- 
ministrator, protesting that the pilots’ strike had 
caused more than 15,000 employees to be fur- 
loughed for an indefinite period, that the “TWA 
had the finest veterans program in the transpor- 
tation industry, which now was being jeopardized,” 
and urgently requesting intervention. Significant- 
ly, the message was not sent to the leader of the 
striking pilots. 

A trifling incident perhaps but not insignificant 
in its bearing upon the future outcome of the cur- 
rent nation-wide labor war, just now promising to 
break out within a few weeks with greatly in- 
creased fury. 

ee ®@ 


SELECTIVE COMMITTEE 

E note that Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 

son has appointed the eleven members of the 
new Researcn Advisory Committee, established just 
before the adjournment of Congress, the appoint- 
ees living in the following agricultural areas: 
New York, South Carolina, Ohio, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina and 
Washington, D. C. (three members). 

States, presumably in non-agricultural areas, 
not represented on the committee include Illi- 
nois and all of the territory westward to the 
Pacific Coast and south to the Gulf, save for the 
“rich agricultural states” of Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

The task of the committee, as set forth by 
Congress, is “to carry out an expanded program 
of agricultural and marketing services and to con- 
sult with the Secretary (named as chairman) on 
the broad over-all phases of this program.” The 
official title of the act of Corzress is the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946—Public Law 733; and 
the members appointed to the committee are de- 
scribed by the Secretary as being men of “broad 
experience and ability to serve the public good 
in making a full scale attack with scientific weap- 
ons on the problems of production, marketing, 
transportation and distribution of agricultural 
products.” 

It appears that most of the boys will have to 
do a power of travelling before they even come 
to the borders of the overwhelming majority of 
the nation’s agricultural production. It also is 
worth noting that not one of the appointees is 
engaged either in agriculture itself or in any ag- 
ricultural industry, although several are interest- 
ed in farm organizations and co-operative market- 
ing enterprises. Ho, hum. 


A PROTEST AND PLEA 


OW that there appears to be high promise 

that either the milling or baking industry or 
both will engage shortly in large seale promotion 
of the taste and nutritional merits of bread foods, 
we intrude thus early to express the earnest wish 
that those who may be entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for designing either or both programs will 
act promptly to put the kibosh—a slang word but 
with a very definite and established meaning— 
upon any and every scheme to embody the slogan 
“Eat More” at any time, any place or in any part 
of the program. 

Our own attentive observation, extending over 
a period of many years, long since led to our con- 
viction that, whatever virtues this phrase, either 
as used persuasively or mandatorily, may have 
had in the beginning, it not only has been worn 
threadbare but nowadays the words even engender 
resistance in the minds of those whose favor is 
sought. 

This resistance, either conscious or subcon- 
scious, is, in our view, emphasized when the “eat 
more” appeal is coupled with some objective of 
helping somebody else, such as eat more bread to 
help the wheat growers, oranges to help the citrus 
fruit industry, or peanuts or prunes or any other 
comestible to help somebody who has a commer- 
cial interest in persuading people to fill their 
stomachs with something to advance any cause, 
economic, industrial, political or even religious. 

With the record of the past four years of push- 
ing consumers of food around in whatever good 
cause and the steadily increasing demands from 
high government authority to do this or that, 
things people do not like to do, we suspect that 
this feeling of resistance to commands or pleas 
to eat more, or wear less, or do any other thing 
contrary to their natural desires and wishes to 
eat and wear and ride and fly and vote as they 
dang please—without obligation to join up with 
the “do goods” in some transiently pious or im- 
pious cause—already is multiplied and very likely 
will go on multiplying as ordinary people become 
increasingly accustomed to doing what they like 
to do, within the law, without being picketed and 
pushed and fed with a spoon of somebody else’s 
choosing. 

Recognizing that this plea is wholly negative, 
it is fair to accompany it with the suggestion that 
there are scores of claims, many of them capable 
of being made into “slogans” for the merits of 
bread foods far more persuasive than the hack- 
neyed “eat more.” Bread foods are high in nu- 
tritional, especially energy, value and they are 
among the least costly. They please the taste, 
in some form they are natural companions of al- 
most every other article of food and drink—meat, 
vegetables, all down the line to cake with ice 
cream and, something to remember, the lowly 
pretzel when lager beer again crosses the bar. 

So we file this plea in advance of the event 
that when the bread industries join hands in the 
meritorious campaign to put bread foods back to 
their traditional place at the head of the table, 
they do not set out under the tattered banner of 
“eat more” but extol the merits of their prod- 
ucts and let the people find their own way to eat- 
ing more because they like things. We do not 
know if there is any statistical basis for assum- 
ing that the current decline in consumption of 
spinach was the result of making its consumption 
little short of punishment for the kids, but we 
will make a horseback guess that there are today 
great numbers of adults who avoid “greens” be- 
cause of childhood memories of having to choke 
it down like medicine. 


Among these we are proud to be one. 
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= “The Peak of Perfection” 


Choicest wheats of the High-Altitude Wheat 
Empire, skillfully blended and milled under 
constant laboratory control to assure exact- 
ing uniformity — wider flexibility —added 
shop economy. Little wonder that PIKES PEAK 
BAKERY FLOURS have distinguished them- 
selves for finer performance! 
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Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement 
May Be Liability, Traders Say 


London, Eng.—Developments in the 
Canadian wheat situation are giving 
rise to the opinion among British 
grain men that the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement may become a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. The rea- 
sons advanced for this opinion are 
that the Canadian farmer is re- 
ceiving only $1.25 per bu, basis No. 
1 Northern, for the whole of this 
season’s crop, while the American 
farmer is getting $1.85 to $1.90 per 
bu for his wheat. 

This, it is claimed, is hardly a way 
to encourage free marketing. Ship- 
ments of wheat from Canada have 
been disappointing, the North Amer- 
ican shipments of wheat and flour 
having fallen to less than 4,000,000 
bus weekly. The decline in Canadi- 
an shipments is stated to be due 
to a shortage of boxcars, but it is 
pointed out that last season the Ca- 
nadian farmers held back their 
stocks because of relatively low 
prices and this year the Canadian 
farm price for wheat is only 10c 
per bu higher, while the disparity 
with American prices is more em- 
phasized than ever. 


a> 


“The Corn Trade News” comment- 
ing on the situation says: “Another 
objectionable feature of the agree- 


ment is that with ‘free’ Canadian’ 


wheat selling at $2.14 per bu, the 
British contract price of $1.55 per 
bu looks too low. We know that the 
prevailing high price for the free 
portion of the Canadian wheat sur- 
plus will nominally be taken into ac- 
count when fixing the British con- 
tract price three or four seasons 
hence, but when the time comes many 
other factors may also demand con- 
sideration. There are dangers in the 
position where Canada’s obvious in- 
terest is to sell and ship wheat to 
any and every country except the 
United Kingdom.” 


¥ ¥ 
Wheat for Britain Diverted to India 


London, Eng.—According to a re- 
cent Reuters report from India, it 
appears that the British government 
has agreed to divert to India three 
ships carrying about 26,000 tons of 
Canadian wheat for Britain. The 
ships are expected to reach India 
in November. 





Flour to Account for at Least 16% 
of Canada’s Wheat Sales to Britain 


London, Eng.—A minimum of 
16% of the total wheat purchases 
by Great Britain from Canada dur- 
ing the 1946-47 crop year will be in 
the form of flour, it was disclosed 
by the Minister of Food during a 
recent question period in the British 
House of Commons. Sir E. Gra- 
ham-Little, one of the leading brown 
bread advocates, had asked the Min- 
ister of Food to what extent the 
germ of the wheat berry would be 
extracted before export by the Ca- 
nadian milling companies, and also 
what the total percentage of flour 
would be. 

The answer to Sir Graham-Little’s 
question, as supplied by the Min- 
ister of Food, follows: 

“Under the terms of the recent 
agreement with the Canadian gov- 
ernment the minimum proportion to 
be supplied in the form of flour is 
as follows: 


Crop year 1946-47 .... 16% 
Crop year 1947-48 .... 13% 
Crop year 1948-49 .... 11% 
Crop year 1949-50 .... 11% 


“In each of the first two years of 
the agreement we have agreed to 


take an additional quantity of flour, 
not exceeding 4.5%, the actual quan- 
tity to be determined in the light 
of the outturn of the crops. For 
each of the two latter years the 
quantity to be taken above the mini- 
mum will be the subject of negoti- 
ation before July 1 in the preced- 
ing year. I am unable to say what 
proportion of the total United King- 
dom flour imports will be repre- 
sented by Canadian flour as my de- 
partment will be obtaining supplies 
from sources other than Canada. We 
shall also be procuring supplies for 
destinations outsidé the United King- 
dom. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment with Canada we are at liberty 
to sell or otherwise dispose of the 
Canadian wheat and flour and are 
not bound to use it all in the United 
Kingdom. : 

“The present extraction rate of 
Canadian flour is approximately 72 
to 74%, and no more germ is extract- 
ed than would normally be removed 
in milling at this rate of extraction. 
The Hon. Member is no doubt aware 
that the total germ content of wheat 
is less than 2%.” 





Western Canada’s New Wheat Crop 
Reported High in Protein Content 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
new wheat crop of 420,000,000 bus is 
high in protein content and baking 
strength, according to tests made by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
Laboratory. Average baking strength 
is not very different from that of 
last year’s crop, and protein content 
is slightly higher. There is little to 
choose between the first three grades 
for improving the all-round baking 
quality of weaker wheats and for 
this purpose they are very satisfac- 
tory. 

The bulk of the crop is expected to 
enter the first three grades, but the 


volume of wheat affected by drouth, 
fall rains and frost will be fairly 
large. On the average, bushel weight 
decreases with grade, baking absorp- 
tion is the same for Nos. 1 and 2 
northern and higher for No. 3 north- 
ern, and differences in yellow pig- 
ment content are negligible. Com- 
parisons with last year’s crop show 
the following for the new crop: bushel 
weight is about the same for No. 1 
northern and lower for Nos. 2 and 3 
northern; baking absorption is lower 
for No. 1 northern and about the 
same for Nos. 2 and 3 northern; 
yellow pigment is essentially the 


same, and gassing power is lower, 
grade for grade. 

‘Average protein content is 14.2%, 
which is .4% higher than in 1945 and 
6% higher than the 20-year aver- 
age. However, a decrease in this 
year’s average figure is expected by 
the end of the crop year. No. 3 
northern is higher in protein con- 
tent and baking strength than Nos. 
1 and 2 northern, which are about 
the same in both properties. Thus, 
baking strength parallels protein con- 
tent. There are only small differ- 
ences in loaf appearance, crumb tex- 
ture and crumb color among the 
three top grades. 

Compared with last year’s crop, 
Nos. 1 and 2 northern are about the 
same and No. 3 northern is slightly 
higher in baking strength this year. 
As considerable quantities of No. 3 
northern are expected from districts 
where threshing has been delayed, it 
is believed that the final quality char- 
acteristics of this grade will differ 
from those now estimated. 

The 1946 amber durum wheat crop 
is about 10,000,000 bus, an increase 
of about 85% over that produced in 
1945. As farmers continued to grow 
Pelissier in spite of the exclusion 
of this variety from the two top 
grades, about 80% of the crop was 
graded 3 C.W. Because of. the high 
Pelissier content, the quality of 3 
C.W. is distinctly poorer than that 
of 1 and 2 C.W. which have excellent 
quality. Compared with last year’s 
crop, 1 and 2 C.W. are distinctly 
higher and 3 C.W. is slightly higher in 
quality this year. 

Results of some of the more im- 
portant tests made by the laboratory 
on new crop composite samples of 
hard red spring wheat are given in 
the accompanying table. A crop 
bulletin entitled “The Quality of 
Western Canadian Wheat, 1946 
Crop” by J. Ansel Anderson and 
T. R. Aitken, to be released shortly, 
contains a comprehensive and detailed 
account of the quality of grades Nos. 
land 3 northern and some informa- 
tion on lower grades. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON 1946 CROP — 
NORTHERN GRADES 


Property No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Nor. Nor. Nor. 
Bushel wt., Ib.... 63.8 62.2 60.8 
Flour yield, % ... 71.8 70.5 69.5 
Wheat protein, % 13.6 13.7 14.3 
Vitamin B,, /ug/g 3.47 3.63 3.84 
Flour ash, % .... 0.50 0.50 0.51 
Yellow pigment, 
a RN ar 2.80 2.94 3.02 
Gassing power, 
| ae roree ree 356 368 409 
Absorption, % ... 60.2 60.1 61.0 
Loaf volume, cc... 770 765 800 
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$661,175 IN DIVIDENDS 
PAID BY GRAIN CO-OP 


Winnipeg, Man.—Patronage divi- 
dends to customers amounting to 
$661,175 are provided for in the an- 
nual report of the Federal Grain Co. 
for the year ending July 31, 1946. 
Explaining this feature of the report, 
H. E. Sellers, president, said that at 
the last session of parliament, amend- 
ments to the Income War Tax Act 
were passed which to some measure 
had remedied the inequitable tax 
situation existing between co-opera- 
tives and ordinary business. Cor- 
porations in common with co-opera- 
tives were now permitted, subject to 
certain limitations, to treat patron- 
age dividend payments as a de- 
ductible expense in arriving at tax- 
able income. The company therefore 
had made provision for payments un- 
der this head for the year under re- 
view and had announced its inten- 
tion to pay a patronage dividend if 
earnings permit, on deliveries made 
during the fiscal year 1946-47. 
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Canadian Agriculture 
Department Establishes 


Entomology Laboratory 


Winnipeg, Man.—A stored product 
insect laboratory has been estab- 
lished at Winnipeg by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, to con- 
duct a research program on insect 
pests that infest stored grain and 
grain products. 

The laboratory will be under the 
direction of Dr. B. N. Smallman, 
formerly entomologist for the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. It will 
serve the grain trade, the milling 
industry, formula feed manufactur- 
ers and food processing plants. Food 
products of many types are subject 
to insect infestation and the newly 
established laboratory will devote 
much of its time to the elimination 
and prevention of insect infestation in 
food products. 

Dr. Smallman, an honors gradu- 
ate of Queen’s University, the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario and of 
the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, has attracted international rec- 
ognition by his research in the con- 
trol of mites and other stored grain 
insects. 
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SNOW SLOWS THRESHING 
OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Heavy snows have 
blanketed large sections of western 
Canada and have brought threshing 
operations virtually to a standstill in 
the northern regions of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. While the quantity 
of grain out in these areas is fairly 
heavy, it accounts for a very small 
percentage when taking the province 
as a whole. 

In northern Alberta, where ap- 
proximately 15% of the crop remains 
to be threshed, the weather has been 
generally favorable and _ excellent 
progress has been made in the last 
three weeks. 

Alberta’s grain is moving to eleva- 
tors in heavy volume. In the cen- 
tral and southern portions, however, 
24 inches of snow fell, and cold 
weather has spelled ruin to large 
acreages of sugar beets. Some esti- 
mates place the loss in value at 
$1,000,000. In Manitoba, the loss in 
sugar beets is said to be small. 
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NEW YEAST PLANTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Commercial and do- 
mestic makers of bread in western 
Canada, who in the past have de- 
pended on eastern and American 
manufacturers for fresh yeast, will 
be able to obtain a home-produced 
product next year when two yeast 
factories are expected to come into 
production in Calgary, Alta. Stand- 
ard Brands, Ltd., is building a $500,- 
000 plant to turn out Fleischmann’s 
yeast and a $150,000 factory is be- 
ing built by Fred A. Lallemand Co., 
Montreal. Both firms have parent 
plants in Montreal but the new ones 
will take care of all western business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BAKERY SUCCEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—General Bakeries, 
Ltd., a comparatively new Canadian 
concern in operation for only a few 
months, reports encouraging results. 
J. W. Horsey, president, said that 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors in Toronto the company’s 
policy of quality first in its prod- 
ucts, improved service to the public, 
better wages and working conditions 
for all employees, was enthusiastical- 
ly approved. 
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The ever reliable uniformity of MADE-RITE 


flour comes from a scientific approach to the 
milling problem. Wheat varieties that com- 
pose MADE-RITE are chosen with experi- 
enced care, pre-tested under rigid chemical and 
baking analysis, and milled to constant accuracy 


guaranteed by exacting laboratory checks. 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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HERE is, perhaps, no branch 

i of American enterprise which 
has enjoyed more phenomenal 
development during the past few 
years than the biscuit industry. Cer- 
tainly none draws upon more diversi- 
fied sources for its materials or de- 
livers its output into so many homes. 
Products of this industry, in fact, 
have assumed such a universal role 
in the lives of our people as to cre- 
ate affinities out of “crackers and 
cheese,” and “tea and biscuits” and 
established these couplets as integral 
parts of the language. Crackers and 
biscuits, indeed, consort equally as 
well with the sevres and damask of 
the aristocrat’s mansion as they do 
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The Biscuit Industry 


A Brief History >*K¢ 
Ke By Darrel Doolen 





with the oilcloth covered table and 
the child’s glass of milk in the hum- 
blest cottage. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is 
needed to avoid confusion of the 
practically synonymous terms — 
crackers and biscuits. Biscuit is de- 
fined in the New International Dic- 
tionary as a kind of unraised bread, 


plain, sweet or fancy, formed into 
flat cakes and baked hard. The 
word “cracker” is strictly an Amer- 
icanism of fairly recent adoption 
and probably derived its name from 
the qualities of the product itself. 
In most parts of the world, however, 
the cracker is known as a biscuit. 

The word biscuit itself indicates 
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AGAIN! | 


The release of restrictions on flour makes it possible 


again to produce an attractive loaf of white bread. 


Continuing shortages of some ingredients still com- 


plicate the baker’s problem of normal operations but 


available supplies of nonfat dry milk solids makes 


possible the use of generous quantities to produce 


white bread of outstanding quality. 


Use at least 6 percent nonfat dry milk solids for 


the double benefits of greater appetite appeal and 


improved food value. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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the antiquity of the cracker-making 
art. While the name biscuit was 
derived from the French, it is far 
more venerable. Actually it origi- 
nated in Rome, where it signified 
the bread eaten by the Roman sol- 
diers was sent twice to the oven. 
Thus the original meaning was “twice 
baked.” There is no record of how 
or when it first came to be used in 
France, but it reached the United 
States about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Prior to that 
time such a title never had been 
applied to the products of our bak- 
eries, although in Europe almost ev- 
ery article in the form of a sweet, 
flavored cake had long been known 
as a biscuit. 

During the Middle Ages the con- 
vents were centers of biscuit manu 
facture. They were baked so hard 
it was necessary to crack them with 
mallets and moisten or mix them 
with vegetables before they could 
be eaten. When they first were pro- 
duced in America, biscuits still wer: 
crude articles of food, made of plain 
and unsweetened dough, always un- 
flavored but crisp. The new prod- 
uct was popular from the day it was 
introduced and for a number of years 
the demand was greater than th 
supply. 


First U. S. Biscuit Bakery 


The first biscuit bakery in the na- 
tion was established in 1792 at New- 
buryport, Mass., by Theodore Pear- 
son. His specialty was a large crack- 
er which was known as both “pilot” 
and “ship” bread. It was a large, 
round, clumsy, crisp affair composed 
of flour, salt and water. It met the 
demands of travelers and seafarers, 
however, who were glad to purchase 
any article of food which could be 
depended upon to keep for a long 
period of time. 

There were no organized plants 
for commercial production of the new 
product until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and, even in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, 
the status of the business was such 
that it was not recognized as an in- 
dustry by the United States patent 
office. This agency classified all in- 
ventions which had to do with the 
biscuit business under the “arts.” The 
few sweet cookies made by the in- 
dustry at this time were of undis- 
tinguished quality and of variable 
size. 


Search for a Wider Market 


In their search for a wider mar- 
ket and goods for the home which 
would be light and tasty, bakers de- 
veloped the cracker. Fermentation 
of bread, they knew, made for a 
lighter product. Long fermentation 
would be required for best results, 
but this procedure created acids in 
the dough which necessitated the use 
of soda as a neutralizing agent. 
Eventually, the soda cracker was de- 
veloped. The perfect uniform prod- 
uct of today, however, was not 
achieved until the advent of ma- 
chines which could turn out, quick- 
ly and -conveniently, not only crack- 
ers but also a variety of other types 
of biscuits. 

The growth of the biscuit indus- 
try has gone hand in hand with the 
development. of machines. Most of 
the early machines were construct- 
ed for use in the shop to lighten the 
load for the bakers. Daniel Poole 
of Baltimore is credited with patent- 
ing the first_basic machine in 1824. 
This mechanism known as the bis- 
cuit cutter embodied the fundamen- 
tal principles which remain the basis 
for all the machinery in use today. 

The discovery of gold in 1849 gave 
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The accompanying article on 
the history of the biscuit in- 
dustry is an extract from a de- 
scription of the Schulze & 
Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, Il., 
published in a recent issue of 
the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Magazine, of which Mr. 
Doolen is editor. 











additional stimulus to the trade, for 
among all the articles of food then 
known, not one was more suited to 
the purposes of the pioneer and the 
gold hunter than the ordinary crack- 
er. If this demand was to be met, 
it was necessary to devise a more 
rapid process. To cope with the 
emergency, the manufacturers began 
to turn the machines, which for- 
merly had been turned by hand, first 
by horsepower, and finally by steam 
power. By these means the capacity 
of the various plants was increased 
sufficiently to meet all requirements 
until the advent of the Civil War 
which gave the second great impetus 
to the industry. 

No sooner had war been declared 
than the demand for the cracker, 
then known as “hard bread,” was 
urgent. Bread was ‘needed for both 
the Army and Navy. To meet this 
imperative demand for food, the me- 
chanical reel oven was invented. This 
contrivance which practically revolu- 
tionized the trade, consisted of an 
arrangement of long iron pans, which 
revolved, one over the other, with 
an action not dissimilar to that of the 
Ferris wheel. The pans which were 
located in the large oven chamber, 
were capable of handling such a large 
amount that the capacity of a sin- 
gle oven was increased from six to 
thirty barrels of flour a day. Prac- 
tically the only change made in this 
method of baking has been the grad- 
ual increase in size of the reels. Some 
of those in use at this time have 
a daily capacity as great as fifty 
or even more barrels of flour per 
oven. 


The English Biscuit 


The sweetened, or fancy, biscuit 
is an English invention which was 
placed upon the market in 1855. 
As all of the important grocery 
houses in the United States were 
selling these English goods, and as 
everybody who could afford such lux- 
uries bought them, it was not long 
until the American manufacturers 
recognized this as an avenue of trade 
which must not remain closed to the 
bakers of this country. 


Belcher & Larrabee of Albany was 
the first firm to take steps in this 
matter and their production was so 
successful that other companies soon 
followed their example. In conse- 
quence, this branch of cracker man- 
ufacture gradually was extended un- 
til it has become one of the greatest 
sources of profit to the trade. As 
a result, the importation of English 
goods not only decreased to a marked 
degree, but, encouraged by their suc- 
cess in this country, several Ameri- 
can firms began to introduce their 
high class goods to the European 
market. 

Continued improvements by the 
industry not only have revolution- 
ized the methods of cracker mak- 
ing but have introduced many novel 
ideas in the form of new varieties 
of crackers and biscuits, as well as 
in the manner of air-tight packages 
and other inventions which have add- 
ed greatly to the products. 
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YEAR-ROUND SOURCE 
OF RUTIN DEVELOPED 
Washington, D. C.—Increased de- 


- mands for rutin and requests from 


the pharmaceutical industry for in- 
formation on how to produce it has 
led the Department of Agriculture 
to develop a process for year-round 
production of the drug from the 
dried buckwheat plant. 

In January of this year, the de- 
partment anounced that Dr. J. F. 
Couch of the bureau of agricultural 
and industrial chemistry had found 
fresh, green buckwheat to be a 
practical source of rutin, a _ sub- 
stance which has been shown in 
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clinical studies to be of value in 
reducing increased capillary fragility. 

As a result of the new research, 
manufacturers are no longer faced 
with the necessity of quickly trans- 
porting large quantities of perishable 
fresh buckwheat plants from the field 
to the factory, nor is it necessary 
to limit rutin production to the sea- 
son when green buckwheat is avail- 
able. 

Pilot-plant research at the de- 
partment’s eastern regional research 
laboratory in Wyndmoor, Pa., has 
resulted in the development of prac- 
tical means for rapidly drying buck- 
wheat to preserve its rutin content 
and preparing from it a leaf meal 
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containing upwards of 3% rutin. 
Such a meal can be stored and the 
rutin can be extracted with hot water 
using a process developed by Rod- 
erick K. Eskew and co-workers of 
the chemical engineering and devel- 
opment division at the Wyndmoor 
laboratory. 

Full information on the equip- 
ment and methods for large-scale 
preparation of buckwheat leaf meal 
and extraction of pure rutin from it 
may be obtained from the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Phila- 
delphia 18. The information is con- 
tained in Mimeograph No. AIC-114, 
“Production of Rutin from Buckwheat 
Leaf Meal.” 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 


Each Ounce Contains: 

Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . P 


BICAP 





one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . 
"i ae ee a eee ee 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 

® + “ 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


ane ok us. oo 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 

% ° * 
For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) .... . 
Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . . . . 
a ’ ° 
Starch—To make one ounce, 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

® & . 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect Flour 
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There is one ingredient never to be overlooked in 
a sack of flour—the integrity and sincerity of 
its maker. 3 


It is our aim to keep THORO-BREAD the most 
respected name in flour. To that end we devote 
our every effort in choice wheat selection, skillful 
milling and careful laboratory control. 


There is no compromise with top quality in the 
production of THORO-BREAD—no short cuts 
at the buyer’s expense, no carelessness in produc- 
tion ... only the simple creed of skillful and care- 
ful milling of the best baking wheats. 


HHTULD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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"Show Me” 


Ww 


Here Are Some Tips 
on Merchandising 








By Edgar Bammel 


UCH has been written about 
M the art of salesmanship. It 

has been couched in formal 
terms so often that many bakers 
have .had difficulty in grasping just 
what is meant by many of the terms 
such as approach, gaining attention, 
arousing interest, developing inter- 
est, closing the sale. 

However, reducing these terms to 
very simple, understandable lan- 
guage, what the prospect is really 
saying to the baker is “Show me, 
tell me, please me.” 

If you can give the answers to 
these three things, Mr. Baker, then 
you have a mighty good chance of 
making a sale. There is no mystery 
as to how the prospect’s mind works 
when he reads an advertisement, or 
when he wanders through a store. 

“Show me something that will in- 
terest me enough to buy it,” is the 
attitude he has. Often he is not 
interested in some product until it 
catches his eye, until some feature 
captures his attention, or until you 
point out some benefit to him, or 
unless he likes your personality so 
much that he likes to watch you 
and listen to you. While watching 
and listening he hears or sees some- 
thing about the product you are try- 
ing to sell. Then you are on the 
way to a sale. 

When you meet some friend at a 
party, you do not forget to ask him 
how he is, the state of his health. 
You inquire, too, about the condi- 
tion of his business. You do not 
talk about yourself. You are put- 
ting yourself out to please him. You 
smile pleasantly. You show you are 
glad to see him. And if there is 
occasion for you to give him a com- 
pliment, you do so. 

Now if you can bring yourself to 
treat every customer as you treat 
your friends, customers will like you. 
You will be able to please them and 
you will find your business grow- 
ing. The importance of human re- 
lations in the baking business cannot 
be stressed too much, for here is 
where sales effort is either effective 
or falls down. The entire manufac- 
turing and distributive process de- 
pends on successful selling. And you 
cannot do successful selling unless 
you make people like you. The cus- 
tomer has to feel that you like him 
and are interésted in him before he 
will buy. 

One day I went into a department 
store to buy a suit for my 10-year- 
old boy. A kindly old lady with a 
limp waited on us, because this was 
when department stores had diffi- 
culty in getting men clerks due to 
postwar labor shortages. This old 
lady had tireless patience in tak- 
ing suits from the rack and showing 
them to us. I could see she had 
concern as to the right suit for the 
boy. 

Finally after my son had tried 
on four suits, I saw the old lady 
beaming as she surveyed the boy. 

“That’s the suit he should have,” 
she said enthusiastically. 

It was not difficult to see that 
she took a deep interest in seeing 
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that her customer got value for 
money spent. I bought the suit. 

Regular customers in grocery and 
other stores are finding that the own- 
ers are taking care of them in very 
many ways. Every once in a while 
a regular customer gets a scarce 
item included in a grocery or meat 
order without asking for it. This 
shows that store owners are think- 
ing of serving their regular custom- 
ers. They are building much good 
will by so doing, too. 

When the baker begins to display 
his products on a comparable basis 
with other retailers, when he 
has a large, well-lighted showroom, 


with baked goods neatly and effec- 
tively displayed, then the housewife 
is going to buy more articles from 
him. This will be especially true 
of those bakers who are going in 
for additional sidelines such as froz- 
en goods and delicatessen items. 
Display your merchandise if you 
want to make more sales. That has 
been one of the cardinal rules of 
profitable merchandising for years. 
It can never be repeated too often. 
Whenever I see a bakery window 
that looks dirty and uncared for, I 
think, “this baker is passing up one 
of his best sales opportunities.” 
Rarely does the retailer need to 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy daly 


SHORTENING 
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spend large sums of money to use 
his windows for display purposes. A 
little paint, a little cleaning, and the 
window is ready to show merchan- 
dise effectively. 

More people see the windows of 
your store than they do any other 
part of your business. Why not 
make sure that what they see is 
pleasing to them? 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLWICK TO DALLAS 


Dallas, Texas.—Frank B. Holwick 
has been named bread sales manager 
for Continental Baking Co., here. He 
has been associated with the baking 
business for many years. 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
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Proposed International Controls 
of Food Hit by Commodity Group 


Washington, D. C.—With food sup- 
plies lower than during wartime and 
the future of American agriculture 
threatened by “wheat pools,” the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., 
through its executive vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Higgons, Jr., has urged 
a thorough Congressional study of 
international proposals involving 
regimentation of our agriculture on a 
world-wide scale and allocation of 


food supplies on an _ international 
minimum-standard basis. 

Mr. Higgon’s action was taken in 
the form of a letter to John W. Flan- 
nagan, Jr., chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. The com- 
mittee is making a study of the world 
food situation and its implications on 
American agriculture. 

“Concerted efforts are being made 
by persons in high government circles 
to supplant our time-tested American 


methods of agricultural distribution 
by a world-wide totalitarian system, 
having for its goal the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture on the Soviet 
model,” the letter declared. ‘The 
activities of these proponents of a 
communistic economy for America 
have progressed from insidious, be- 
hind-the-scenes furtherance of their 
schemes to open, official advocacy— 
whether authorized or unauthorized 
—of their concepts. 

“The goal of this effort seems to 
be to displace American free mar- 
kets in commodities with government 
controls on an international scope. 
This would require controls even 
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more drastic than those imposed by 
our government during wartime and 
now extending into the postwar pe- 
riod. It would mean an end to free 
markets in this country. It would 
obviously involve a material lowering 
of the American postwar standard 
of living. It would also involve more 
drastic regimentation of the Amer- 
ican farmer than ever before en- 
visioned.” 

The letter cited utterances by 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Director 
General of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration; Hen- 
ry A. Wallace, former Secretary of 
Commerce, and Howard R. Tolley, 
director of the division of economics 
and statistics of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
as proclaiming American support of 
the plan. It declared that if they 
spoke with authority, “American in- 
stitutions are in imminent peril,” and 
if they did not speak with authority, 
“their pronouncements should be 
promptly and vigorously repudiated.” 

Mr. Higgons, in making public the 
letter to Mr. Flannagan, pointed out 
that the threat to our domestic ag- 
riculture is being heightened by a 
situation with international ramifica- 
tions in other commodity trades. 

“International controls and behind- 
the-scene agreements with regard to 
various commodities moving in inter- 
national trade are having a dis- 
astrous effect not only in trade in 
those commodities but on agriculture 
as a whole,” he said. “There is no 
doubt that, if continued, they will 
cause irreparable injury to our ag- 
riculture.” 

Mr. Higgons said that his associa- 
tion not only spoke for leading com- 
modity exchanges and _ representa- 
tives of the commodity trades but 
also represented the views of “the 
vast majority of farmers, processors, 
distributors, bankers, brokers, com- 
mission merchants, warehousemen, in- 
surance men and others who would 
suffer directly by the elimination of 
our free markets and the substitu- 
tion of a totalitarian economy. 

The letter said that the FAO pro- 
gram was being developed “with lit- 
tle open discussion or public knowl- 
edge of its implications.” 

“Although the American people 
have been told little about it and, 
apparently, no official approval has 
been given by the United States gov- 
ernment, various individuals in high 
official places have presumed to speak 
for this country in proclaiming 
American support,” it added. 

The criticism was issued on the 
eve of a meeting of the International 
Emergency Food council here. The 
council of 25 nations will review 
steps to improve the world’s food 
supplies amid reports that the out- 
look has become darker in recent 
weeks. 

In announcing the International 
Emergency Food council meeting Dr. 
D. A. Fitzgerald, its secretary-gen- 
eral, said early forecasts of good 
crops throughout the world have 
been tempered by recent reports of 
the bad harvest weather in northern 
Europe. He added the council will 
therefore be faced with the prospect 
of a continuing serious world short- 
age in many important foods through 
the coming year. 

The council replaces the wartime 
British-Canadian-American combined 
food board. Special problems it may 
consider include the relation be- 
tween an international food alloca- 
tion system and an increasing number 
of bilateral trade agreements involv- 
ing export of food, and meat sup- 
plied to the United States. 
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Extended Research 


Program Planned 


@ Study of All Types of 
Farm Problems Authorized 
Under New Legislation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing report on the agricultural re- 
search program authorized under new 
legislation is reprinted from a recent 
issue of “Milling Around in Wash- 
ington,” a publication of the Millers 
National Federation. 


¥ Y¥ 


ONGRESS has authorized an ex- 

tended agricultural research pro- 
gram and facilities for the improve- 
ment of marketing and distribution 
of agricultural products. The bill 
(H. R. 6932) has been signed by the 
President. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act (June 29, 
1935) is amended to provide for a 
greatly augmented research program 
into basic laws and principles relat- 
ing to agriculture with a view of 
enabling agriculture to attain a po- 
sition in research comparable to that 
of other industries. 

The authority under this act is 
broadened to provide for additional 
research on all types of farm prob- 
lems. It also authorizes research to 
encourage the development of new 
and useful agricultural crops, both 
foreign and native, with particular 
emphasis being placed on those crops 
which may be adapted to utilization 
in the chemical and manufacturing 
industries. 

In connection with research on util- 
ization and associated problems con- 
cerning the development of extended 
uses of agricultural commodities, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to enter into contracts with 
public or private organizations quali- 
fied to conduct such work. 

The bill also contains provisions 
to promote through research, study 
and experimentation, and through the 
development of co-operation among 
federal and state agencies, farm or- 
ganizations and private industries, a 
scientific approach to the problems 
of marketing, transportation and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products to 
the end that marketing methods and 
facilities may be improved, that dis- 
tribution costs may be reduced, that 
the spread between the producer and 
the consumer may be narrowed, that 
dietary and nutritional standards may 
be improved and that new and wider 
markets for American agricultural 
products may be developed. 

In connection with carrying: out 
this program, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to co-operate 
with other branches of the govern- 
ment, state agencies, trade associa- 
tions, private organizations and indi- 
viduals by entering into contracts 
and agreements for the purposes of 
conducting marketing research or 
service work authorized. 

In order to facilitate administration 
and increase effectiveness of the work 
to be undertaken, the Department of 
Agriculture is directed to integrate 
all of its marketing functions, in- 
cluding marketing research, services 
and regulatory activities, into a sin- 
gle agency whose primary responsi- 
bility shall be to conduct and admin- 
ister programs designed to improve 
the marketing and distribution of 
agricultural products. 

Substantial appropriations have 
been authorized to be used in carry- 
ing out the research programs speci~- 
fied. 

“Agricultural products” is defined 
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to include products raised or pro- 
duced on farms and any processed 
or manufactured product thereof. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED TAPE UNDER NEW CCC 
SETUP AROUSES GRAIN MEN 


Spokane, Wash.—The Pacific N. W. 
Grain Dealers Association is aroused, 
over the injection of more red tape 
in the handling of members’ wheat 
by the government, and has called 
upon grain men all over the coun- 
try to fight the change in the status 





of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

From the association’s offices came 
this protest: “For a year and a half 
the shipping and storage branch of 
the producers and marketing ad- 
ministration has been trying to take 
over a part of the CCC activities. It 
has finally accomplished this. The 
way the government has planned it 
now the CCC is through with the 
wheat as soon as it has purchased 
it. 

“Shipping and storage instructions 
must now come from the shipping 
and storage branch of the PMA 
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whose office is in San Francisco.” 
This means it may take days or 
weeks to get shipping or diversion 
orders, where formerly the CCC issued 
them in hours. Payment must 
come from still another branch. The 
grain dealer under this combination 
will be dealing with three separate 
branches of the government, where 
it was formerly with the CCC only. 
Grain men everywhere are seeking 
to have the old order reinstated, and 
at the head of the fight is Earl Corey 
of Portland, former regional director 
of PMA. Mr. Corey is manager of 
North Pacific Millers Association. 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


CKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, ; 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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e 2 ? 


OI 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 


cerned with the baking industry. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


to page 90 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 


counts five points. 


1. A “straight” flour is a term 
used to denote that the flour is com- 
posed of all of the wheat berry. 
True or false? 

2. In order to determine if a malt 
is diastatic or nondiastatic, bring 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


some water to a boil and add some 
starch to thicken it. Allow this to 
cool below 140° F. Then add a 
spoonful of malt and mix together 
a little. If there is some diastase 
present in the malt, the starch mix- 


ture will turn to a bluish liquid with- 
in a short time. True or false? 

3. When a new flour is used for 
making bread doughs, best results 
are obtained by decreasing the salt 
content in the formula slightly. 
True or false? 

4. Sweetened condensed whole 
milk contains, on an average, 31% 
water, 41% sugar, and 28% milk 
solids, which includes 8% butterfat. 
True or false? 

5. About 22% sugar is obtained 
from sugar beets. True or false? 

6. When reducing large cake for- 
mulas to smaller ones, it is not nec- 
essary to make any changes in the 


EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to bread sales. Continue to feature 
the word “ENRICHED” on your wrapper. 


In a recent survey*, 77.4% of the American 
housewives questioned emphasized that they 
prefer foods which have been enriched with 
vitamins; 99% stated that they consider vita- 
mins of great importance in the food they 


serve their families. 


Remember, the mechanics of bread enrich- 
ment are simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE 
ENRICHMENT WAFERS, distributed by 


yeast companies. 


*Fawcett Women’s Group 


yardage to your product 


Vitamin Diviston 


ROCHE 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 
Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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weight of the various ingredients. 
True or false? . 

7. Some white layer cake for- 
mulas call for both baking powder 
and cream of tartar in order to im- 
prove the crumb color as compared 
to those calling for baking powder 
only. True or false? 

8. A high protein content in flour 
does not indicate its baking quality. 
True or false? 

9. Bread made _ from_ sponge 
doughs will have slightly less vol- 
ume than bread made from straight 
doughs. True or false? 

10. Whole wheat flour made from 
shriveled wheat berries will have a 
more bitter or stronger flavor and 
taste than flour made from good 
sound wheat berries. True or false? 

11. The addition of milk solids 
has no effect upon the fermentation 
tolerance of a bread dough. True 
or false? 

12. Malt may be used to advan- 
tage in dark cakes as it contributes 
to the flavor because it blends nice- 
ly with chocolate, cocoa, spices, and 
fruits. True or false? 

13. Lactose, which is about 25% 
sweet, is the natural sugar found 
in milk. True or false? 

14. A catalyst is a_ substance 
which is capable of bringing about 
a certain chemical change without 
itself being changed to any extent 
at the end of the reaction. True or 
false ? 

15. When water is very soft, it 
has been found that the addition of 
mineral yeast food to the dough or 
sponge will produce a better loaf 
of bread. True or false? 

16. In order to remove macaroons 
from the paper on which they are 
baked, without breaking them, it is 
a good idea to wash the bottom-:of 
the paper with hot water. True or 
false? 

17. Sweet chocolate bars contain 
about 51% cocoa fat. True or false? 

18. Cinnamon has a retarding ef- 
fect upon fermentation in a yeast- 
raised dough. True or false? 

19. When melted chocolate is add- 
ed to marshmallow, it causes it to 
break down. True or false? 

20. About 15 to 20% yeast is 
used in making soda crackers. True 
or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED BISCUIT COMPANY 
TO ERECT ST. LOUIS PLANT 


St. Louis, Mo.—Announcement has 
been made by the United Biscuit Co. 
of plans for the erection of a new 
$2,000,000 biscuit manufacturing 
plant near here on a 27%-acre site. 

K. F. MacLellan, president of the 
firm, stated that construction of the 
plant would begin as soon as plans 
were completed and materials be- 
came available. Opening day -was 
tentatively set for around October, 
1947. 

About 600 persons will be employed 
by the new plant, Mr. MacLellan said, 
representing a 200% increase over 
the number of employees working 
at the company’s present St. Louis 
plant located at 1110 North Sixth 
Street, which is known as the Union 
Biscuit Co. Managerial positions will 
be filled by St. Louis employees who 
will be promoted for that purpose, 
according to the company. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX COLLECTIONS UP 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— Sales tax 
collections from 359 bakeries and 
delicatessens showed a total of $24,- 
736.43 during August, 1946, as com- 
pared with $18,931.02 from 286 such 
institutions in August, 1945, the state 
tax commission has announced. 
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VERNON C. USHER, INC. 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


Pure Oil Bldg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY VERNON C. USHER 






















100% RICH in FLAVOR 
AND GOODNESS 





VERNON C. 


‘NATION-WIDE 
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USHER, INCORPORATED 3s: wsccron 


DISTRIBUTORS CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY VERNON C. USHER 








VERNON C. USHER, INC. 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


Pure Oil Bldg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 BY VERNON C. USHER 
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Town ier 


FLO U R 


Now is the time to emphasize bread quality. 
And that’s when TOWN CRIER proves 
doubly valuable . . . in producing a fine-bodied, 
flavorful loaf that builds and sustains bread 


business. Let TOWN CRIER help make your 
loaf the best in the market. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO, 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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% * * competitive co-operation, wholesalers tion. 
Relationship With Grocer Stressed tn 'echie'mee | a 
and thus give the grocer greater could 
e 6 variety. as ba 
Fred Haislip, Haislip Baking Co., 
in ABA Wholesale Bread Session 22 32 Seri. 
phone for several minutes and de- At 
’ scribed market conditions in his home Mr. 
Chicago, Ill.—The wholesale bread dependent exclusively upon the re- ing the “radio hook-up,” several territory. He described his chief of th 
baker’s dependence on the retail tail grocer. He did not think the other bakers raised questions from competitor, Lloyd Feuchtenberger, liver 
grocer, and what the wholesale bak- Wholesaler should pay any more at- the floor. Joseph P. Woolsey, Heil- Feuchtenberger Baking Co., Bluefield, trenc 
er owes the retail grocer by way of tention to the retail grocer, or his man Baking Co., Madison, Wis., asked W. Va., as his greatest asset. set 1 
aids in developing varieties for his troubles, than he has in the past, and = whether it was possible for the aver- provi 
bread department. were the domi- 8S emphatic in saying that in his age wholesaler to deliver, wholesale, Competition the Answer are 
Pp Sages ; . 31 years’ experience, the outlook for a “retail’’ type line of goods, with Mr. Williams suggested that the = 
nant subjects discussed, with a wide the wholesaler was never brighter plenty of variety. Mr. Grattner ex- real answer to co-operation was com- tant, 
range of viewpoints, at branch ses- than at present. pressed his belief that through co- _ petition itself which, he said, would the 
sions for this part of the baking in- As the discussion developed follow- operation, which might be termed furnish varieties through specializa- creti 
dustry during the annual convention » 
of the American Bakers Association, 
held here at the Sherman Hotel, 
Oct. 13-16. 
Fuel to fire discussions from a plat- 
form panel and from the floor was 
provided by a “radio hook-up” of un- 
seen voices which came over the 
public address system. Voices on the 
hook-up purported to be those of 
community characters who were in- 
terviewed by a “banker.” 
Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., set the pace for 
the discussion in the capacity of 
meeting chairman. 
Future Based on Grocer 
The banker had been asked to 
speak on the future of the wholesale 
bread business, and he, in turn, in- 
terviewed a housewife, a retail gro- 
cer and a super market operator. STRENGTH 
The banker had come to the con- 
clusion that the future of wholesale 
baking depended almost solely on the 
success of the retail grocer. 
The banker urged that more atten- . : 
dan te ahaa we tee banal tae High quality baked goods depend on yeast 
ment in retail groceries and that a strength. 
wider variety of baked goods be car- 
= oy Poco RB 4 _——. Every baker knows that strength in yeast means 
to-house baker, the chain store gro- its power to initiate and sustain the entire pro- 
cer and the super-market operator. Robert W. Brooks, Manager of Product Service, : : : - oe 
These latter carry a, wide variety, Fleischmann Division  kondond Broads Ice cess of dough fermentation until this action is 
so the housewife can do all her mar- porated, who has been with the organization for terminated by oven heat. 
keting in one store. Therefore, it 25 years, has this to say about strength in yeast. 
Hawa A ody ongpomag Praag Seg coo Experience plus knowledge and scientific control] N ~ 
tail grocer, his chief outlet, is assure the strength of Fleischmann’s Yeast. . 


equipped to compete. 

The “housewife,” interviewed by 
the banker, wanted a wider variety 
of tempting, appetizing and nourish- 
ing baked goods than the ordinary 
grocery store provides, while the “re- 
tail grocer” wanted more informa- 
tion about merchandising and the 
proper display of bakery goods. The 
latter also intimated it would be of 
value to him if he could tell his trade 
in advance what he would have to 
sell a day or two later. 


Our Plant Managers are experienced men. For 
our plant staffs we constantly add carefully selected 
young men with thorough scientific background. 


They are the guardians of the Strength bakers 
depend upon in Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Variety Discussion 


Answering questions on variety, 
panel member E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter-Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla., said the wholesale bread baker 
is not equipped to furnish a wide va- 
riety, and he wondered whether the 
wholesalers in any one community 
could not co-operate and contract 
with a variety baker to furnish the 
retail grocer with his needs. Another 
panel member, Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., 
felt that this was not necessary, and 
that the ordinary wholesaler will be 
able to furnish the needed variety 
when and if the shortages in raw 
materials end. 

G. R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., declared he did 
not think much of the banker’s idea 
that the wholesale bread baker was 


FERMENTATION IS OUR(|BU 


Buy Your Extra Bond Now—Buy Through Pay-roll Savings 
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tion. “He doubted whether merchan- 
dising techniques on a full scale 
could be taught to the grocer so far 
as bakery products were concerned. 


Mr. Long Takes the “Mike” 

At the close of the sessions, upon 
Mr. Garttner’s request, W. E. Long 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, de- 
livered an extemporaneous address on 
trends in the baking industry and 
set forth some suggestions for im- 
proving the position of the wholesale 
baking industry. Especially impor- 
tant, he said, was an attempt to get 
the housewife to exercise her dis- 
cretionary judgment through the use 
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of transparent wrappers, and thus 
to put the “lure of appetite appeal” 
into the package. He suggested put- 
ting several kinds of bread into one 
package as a means of solving the 
problem of wholesale variety. 

Unseen participants in the radio 
interviews were later revealed as Lew 
Waldron, golf professional; Ann Pat- 
terson of the ABA staff; “Duke” 
Auener, Roman Meal Co., Chicago, 
Ill; Fred Robinson of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, and William Hines of 
the Traders Oil Meal Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Another panel mem-- 
ber was Harold B. West, West Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Frozen Goods Sales 
Await Multi-Unit 
Retailers— Woods 


Chicago, Ill.—A fertile field for 
growth of sales and profits for multi- 
ple-unit retail bakers lies in unbaked 
frozen goods, according to R. M. 
Woods, Woods Bon Ton, Evanston, 
Ill., who spoke during special sessions 
held for members of that branch of 
the industry at the annual bakers’ 
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CHAIRMAN—Louis Garttner, Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., as 
chairman of the wholesale bread ses- 
sions conducted during the annual 
convention of the American Bakers 
Association, Oct. 18-16, charged the 
wholesale bread baker with the re- 
sponsibility of aiding the retail grocer 
in his bread department. 





meeting here Oct. 13-16 in the Sher- 
man Hotel. 

Mr. Woods stressed the psycho- 
logical sales value of presenting a 
product to the consumer that could 
be served absolutely fresh-baked in 
the home and estimated that house- 
wives will accept a 10 to 20% price 
increase in frozen goods. Perhaps 
$2,000,000 in frozen bakery products 
will be sold in 1946, said Mr. Woods. 

With’ Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland-Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., in the 
chair, the multiple unit retailers 
spent considerable time discussing 
store modernization. It was brought 
out that elaborateness of equipment 
and display fixtures should be in 
keeping with the general “tone” of 
the neighborhood. The bakery de- 
partment of the super market should 
be located near the check-out coun- 
ter in the front of the store, rather 
than lost in the store’s interior, it 
was decided. 

As to store leases, it was pointed 
out that 4 to 5% of sales was the 
proper chargeable figure, exclusive of 
any advertising the chain store might 
do in the bakery’s favor. 

Chairman Van de Kamp, in open- 
ing the sessions, reviewed the war- 
time stringencies and cited progres- 
sive accomplishments that have aris- 
en from the period of shortages and 
regulations. He described as now 
negligible the loss from the sale of 
perishable products, formerly 10%. 

Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., discussed the 
effect of government regulations 
on the multiple unit retail business 
and declared that volume was de- 
creasing because of the scarcity of 
shortening. His own bakery, he said, 
was being forced to make sheet cakes 
out of sponge and angel food cake 
materials. Other bakers present 
mentioned the discontinuance of sev- 
eral varieties because of the lack of 
shortening and sugar. 

It was agreed that price levels, 
once controls were removed, would 
be set by competitive conditions in 
a free market. Anton Dorner, Heine- 
mann’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill., in taking 
part in this discussion, suggested that 
quality should never be sacrificed. 
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Low Labor Turnover Means More Profits 
* 





By George M. Dodson 


N O matter how plentiful labor 
might become in the future, the 
baker will still dislike to lose 
a good employee. It costs real money 
to train a new man, and the invest- 
ment in the one who:leaves will be 


. lost. So high is the cost of breaking 


in new workers, this item alone may 
make the difference between profit 
and loss in the business. Thus 


if volume and overhead expenses 
are similar ‘in two businesses, .the 
baker with the lower labor turnover 
will likely have the larger net prof- 
it left at the year’s end. 

When some one decides to take 
another job, the baker inevitably 
has a feeling of resentment. He 
symbolizes the fact that the worker 
has left for the sake of a few more 





Va 





dollars in a peevish remark like, 
“after all I’ve done for him.” There 
may be considerable truth in this 
statement: the baker has _ provid- 
ed a steady job, has paid as much 
as he could afford, and has met his 
payroll obligations promptly. Wheth- 
er the employee realizes it or not, 
the baker has spent quite a bit of 
money in training before the worker 
has been of much value. 

Workers may have a tendency to 
forget what has been done for them 
in the past. They will take full ad- 
vantage of sick leave or vacation 
privileges, and then quit the job soon 
afterward. Or they may be granted 
special consideration of one kind or 


(NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 


ANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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another (which should at least make 
them grateful), and then quit for 
reasons that seem almost insignifi- 
cant in comparison. What can be 
done about this problem? 

One important change is to cease 
thinking in terms of what the 
baker has done for the worker in 
the past, and see what is being done 
for him right now. Since the ex- 
tension of special benefits costs more 
than the average business can 
afford right now, the best plan is to 
rearrange present worker benefits so 
they are more _ evenly _ divided 
throughout the year. Then, instead 
of having nothing to talk about ex- 
cept what the bakery owner has donc 
for his help in the past, there will 
be plenty of opportunity to point to 
present benefits. 

The difficulty of distributing such 
matters throughout the year has been 
in finding a convenient, practical 
plan (for the idea itself is not new). 
Yet actually it can be done in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

List the 12 months in the year, and 
divide each into weeks. Then set in 


each week the special benefits or 


privileges which your workers en- 
joy. Mark the time allowed for va- 
cations, and indicate the holidays 
when your place of business is closed. 
Mark also the periods of overtime, 
for few men want to quit while earn- 
ing overtime pay. If you present 
gifts to your workers over the holi- 
day season, indicate that fact in the 
proper week. Think carefully over 
what you are doing to make the job 
more attractive, and list all the de- 
tails in your calendar. 

When you have finished, do you 
find most of the benefits grouped 
closely together, so that between 
times the worker is liable to forget 
what you have done for him because 
you are doing little at that particular 
time? Then you may be able to 
shift matters around so they are 
more evenly distributed over the 
whole year. 

If you can add one or two bright 
spots to the calendar without adding 
too greatly to your cost of doing 
business, it will be a worthwhile in- 
vestment, In many cases the problem 


. is more one of doing little things 


constantly rather than a few big 
benefits grouped too closely together. 

Boredom among workers (and this 
does not apply to the baking business 
alone) is the main reason for changes 
to new jobs. Few employers realize 
what it means when the worker looks 
forward to a stretch of several 
months without so much as a holi- 
day to break the monotony. True 
enough, the baker may be quite 
liberal when viewed from the stand- 
point of the whole year, yet the long 
dull periods within the year are all 
too likely ‘to breed the boredom 
which leads workers to seek employ- 
ment somewhere else. 

If you have lost men for no appar- 
ent or sufficient reason, it will be a 
profitable procedure to study the 
situation to see if you have been 
talking too much about what you 
have done for them in the past, and 
too little about the benefits they 
enjoy right at this time. 
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USHER’S NAME CHANGED 


Chicago, Ill—The firm known as 
Usher’s Associated Dairies is now do- 
ing business under the style of Ver- 
non C. Usher, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Nedom L. Angier, 
Jr., advertising manager. Mr. An- 
gier, formerly associated with the 
New South Baker, a trade publica- 
tion, recently joined the Usher staff. 
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FLOUR 
AS KING 


Every advantage of daily uniformity and 





good baking response is found in 
POLAR BEAR. That's why so many 


of America’s leading bakers rely on this 


superior flour. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 

















The NEW ERA } MII ttc ~ COMPANY 


=—---—-===ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS === 
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Center for Bakery 


Standards Proposed 
by AIB Speaker 


Chicago, Ill—A proposition that 
the American Institute of Baking be 
made the point of standardization for 
all products of the baking industry 
in order to back up the industry-wide 
public relations campaign was made 
here during a general session of the 
convention of the American Bakers 
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Association, Oct. 13-16, sponsored by 
the institute and its staff. 

C. J. Patterson of the Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., represent- 
ing the scientific advisory committee 
of AIB, also proposed that the insti- 
tute be industry headquarters for in- 
gredient standardization and im- 
provement. Later, Mr. Patterson’s 
ideas were corroborated by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, institute laboratory 
director, who described the institute’s 
laboratory facilities and examples of 
its services to members. 

Afternoon ABA sessions Oct. 15 
were devoted to an imaginary trip 
through the American Institute of 




















GAS DONUT 
MACHINE 


Now it can be told—That the efforts of DCA engineers, 
constantly engaged in modern scientific research, have 
perfected an outstanding gas donut machine that incor- 
porates a remarkable new principle. With this amazing 
discovery, our engineers have produced a gas burner 
that utilizes stack heat, otherwise lost, that achieves the 
highest thermal efficiency possible. 


There’s undeniable proof of the thermal efficiency of 
this machine—as indicated by the low temperature at 
the exhaust stack. Hold your hand over the stack... 
you can feel it yourself. 


STACK HEAT IS LOST HEAT 





Baking, which was prefaced with a 
brief explanation of each of the in- 
stitute’s activities by E. B. Nicolait, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, N. 
Y; Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, N. Y; Mr. Patterson, and Rus- 
sell W. Varney, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Members of the AIB staff, led by 
Wilmoth C. Mack, business manager, 
then described in detail their serv- 
ices to institute members and to the 
baking industry. Participating were 
Coeina Ruch, librarian; Dr. Bradley; 
Dr. E. L. Holmes, sanitation direc- 
tor; Mary Kinnavey Moore, publicist; 
Ruth R. Clarke, test kitchen director; 


CHOOSE GAS OR ELECTRICITY 


Depending upon which fuel is most economical for 
you, according to your requirements, you can choose 
a DCA gas or electric automatic donut machine 
ranging from 100 dozen per hour — and you'll be 
absolutely sure to get the most modern and efficient 
machine available today. 











. DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
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AIB PRESIDENT—This is Louis E. 
Caster of the Kieg-Stevens Bakin:; 
Co., Rockford, Ill., who is president 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Mr. Caster, during the institute ses- 
sion at the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association, paiti 
tribute to the allied trades for their 
aid to the industry and explained that 
scientific research in the interest of 
the whole industry, being carried out 
by AIB, was in no way being influ- 
enced commercially, to individual in- 
terest of any person or group for the 
benefit of that individual or group. 





Gertrude Austin, nutritionist, and 
William Walmsley, principal of the 
AIB school of baking. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, institute di- 
rector, outlined progress made by 
AIB, and Louis E. Caster, president 
of the institute, explained to the as- 
sembly the various facilities of the 
institute which are available. 

Mr. Nicolait described the Louis 
Livingston Library of Baking of the 
institute as being a repository of ‘“al- 
most everything—statistical, histori- 
cal, legendary and current—that a 
baker would want to know” about the 
industry. He particularly mentioned 
the so-called “package library serv- 
ice” as an aid to bakers. 

Miss Ruch, as staff member in 
charge of the library, pointed out 
that the library has over 5,000 vol- 
umes and reported that during the 
past eight months she had answered 
352 requests for information by staff 
members, 265 by AIB students and 
97 from outsiders. Advertising agen- 
cies are particularly eager for baking 
industry information, Miss Ruch said. 

Another proposition — that the 
school of AIB become the point of 
co-ordination of all veterans training 
schools and other baking industry 
educational institutions—was made 
by Mr. Pirrie, the school’s first prin- 
cipal. Mr. Walmsley, present prin- 
cipal, described present enrollments 
and activities as being so heavy that 
the “walls were bulging.” Among 
recent changes in the school cited by 
Mr. Walmsley were: enlargement of 
baking technology courses, addition 
of a sweet goods department and 
establishment of an engineering sec- 
tion. 

Declaring that he was forced un- 
der the circumstances to use an im- 
proper word for the sake of empha- 
sis, Mr. Varney characterized the ex- 
tensive consumer education activities 
of the institute as being “just spit in 
the ocean as to what should be done.” 

What Mr. Varney was referring to 
was the work of Mrs. Moore in send- 
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ing consumer publicity to 584 news- 
papers with a combined circulation 
of 78,000,000, the preparation of nu- 
tritional posters.and literature by Mrs. 
Austin which have been widely dis- 
tributed among educational, consum- 
er and home economist groups, and 
the development of recipes utilizing 
bakery products in the AIB test 
kitchen by Mrs. Clarke. 

The sanitation program of AIB 
conducted by Dr. Holmes was also 
described in a discussion in which 
Dr. Holmes declared that the bak- 
ing industry has pioneered in this 
type of work. The main aim of the 
AIB program,- said Dr. Holmes, is 
freeing the baker’s products from 
exposure to filth, both visible and 
invisible, as well as convincing the 
public that visible filth is being elim- 
inated from the bakeshop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Production Men 
Air Problems at 
W.E. Long Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—Production managers 
from all sections of the country, rep- 
resenting bakery organizations that 
are served by the products control 
and laboratory division of the W. E. 
Long Co., met in a three-day con- 
ference at the Continental Hotel 
here on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2. 
Louis W. Haas of the Long company 
was the conference chairman, and 
was assisted in handling discussions 
by Rowland J. Clark. 

The conference was in actuality a 
working clinic and a thorough re- 
view of the fundamentals in bakery 
production. ‘Today’s and tomorrow’s 
dominant problems were discussed 
from both a practical and a theoreti- 
cal standpoint. With recognized au- 
thorities introducing the subjects and 
leading the discussions, the produc- 
tion managers themselves presented 
valuable information of mutual bene- 
fit in their frank exchanges. Spe- 
cific individual problems were re- 
ferred to the group and answers 
found through the various opinions 
and ‘experiences offered. 

These top production men studied 
ingredients,. equipment, procedures 
and efficiency of operation. They em- 
phasized the value of scientific con- 
trols and studied the possibilities of 
reaching high production volume 
through streamlining and modern 
engineering. The scale models re- 
cently developed by the engineering 
division of the Long company were 
used in this connection. 

Several periods of the conference 
were devoted to the study of the in- 
terdependent relationship of the pro- 
duction department with the sales, 
“front office” and cost accounting de- 
partments of a bakery organization. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, president of the 
Long company, spoke of the rapid 
advances which have been made in 
bakery production and, pointing out 
the challenging future in that field, 
told the group that production man- 
agers will play a most important part 
in new developments. 

Looking farther into the future, the 
group heard W. M. Woll of the sales 
promotion department of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., speak of the po- 
tentialities of infra red and electronic 
heat in baking and cooking. Slides 
showing actual experiments and 








charts giving recorded data were used 
by Woll to augment his speech. 
The development of frozen dough 
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products was discussed by Robert 
Woods of Evanston, Ill., a pioneer 
and successful operator in that phase 
of the bakery business. Mr. Woods 
made it clear that the competitive 
factor of these products cannot be 
denied by the individual baker. 

The constant problem of sanitation 
was discussed by Dr. Edward Holmes, 
director of sanitation for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. Dr. Holmes 
pointed out that the renewed drive 
by federal and local authorities to 
enforce sanitation laws, and the un- 
favorable publicity incurred by viola- 
tions, demands that every baker look 
to his own plant and guarantee that 


it meets all requirements. He added 
that the responsibility for sanitation 
should rest within the industry it- 
self and expressed the hope that it 
would not be necessary for “outside” 
authorities to enforce the laws. 

At the morning session of Oct. 2 
the conference was devoted to hu- 
man _ relationships and _ personnel 
problems. Dr. James Shelby Thom- 
as, nationally known economist and 
educator, spoke on the subject of 
“Personnel Relations” and his analy- 
sis of historical trends and the pres- 
ent status of personnel relations was 
followed by his views on the neces- 
sary steps and educational measures 
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which should be immediately insti- 
tuted by industry. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SET WINTER MEETING 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association has set the 
dates for its next winter convention 
as Jan. 14-16, at the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. It is expected 
that, though it may be too early to 
make hotel reservations now, bakers 
and allied tradesmen will want to 
plan to set aside these dates. 









You 


. «+ Our bread is whiter ing 


color and softer.*” 


And that’s how WYTASE 
always fulfills its promise of 
better bread—brighter color, a. 
fine soft texture and a satisfy- 
ing flavor that brings repeat 


buying tomorrow. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


said it 


/ SE does Everything 


Ww quld oe SI lian o< ia 


DOUGH WHITENER 


e 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 











*Original report on file. 
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ALBERTA 


E. Howlett has established a new 
bakery at Sexsmith. 


ARKANSAS 
The White Bakery in Mena has in- 
stalled new equipment, including a 
molder, with the view of establish- 
ing a wholesale department. 
Meyer’s Bakery in Little Rock has 


opened a new bakery at 1407 Texas 
Ave., Texarkana. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Small’s Bakery, Ltd., 612 View St., 
Victoria, has made formal application 
to change their name to Arnold’s, 
Ltd. 

The Kelowna (B. C.) Bakery was 
forced to close down for the first two 


weeks in October, due to shortage of 
shortening. 

Allan Eggins has sold a half in- 
terest in the business of the Cottage 
Bakery, North Vancouver, to Bernard 
T. Mulligan. 

Fire recently caused minor dam- 
ages at the plant of the Scotch Bak- 
ery, Victoria Crescent, Nanaimo. 
Temporary repairs permitted the 
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PERFORMANCE 


The finer bread-baking qualities of 
REX and CHARM are proved by 
the success of these outstanding 
flours in many leading bakeshops. 
No expense is spared in milling 
REX and CHARM to produce 


them from the finest wheats with 


superior baking characteristics. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 











plant to continue operation. 


L. C. Wright has filed declaration 
of his partnership and ownership of 
the Cake Box, 820 Robson St., Van- 
couver. 


Charles H. Cunnings has sold his 
bakery business at 2828 W. 4th Ave., 
Vancouver, to F. Mah and associates. 


Change of ownership in the busi- 
ness of the Grandview Heights Bak- 
ery in New Westminster has just 
been reported. 


Isabel A. MacLaren has purchased 
the bakery business of Lucy Grenier 
at 1939 Cornwall St., Vancouver. 


Lewis G. and Doris Gilbert have 
sold the business of Gilbert’s Home 
Bakery at 1829 W. Broadway, Van- 
couver, to E. Kelly. 


Village Bakeries, Ltd., have pur- 
chased the business of the Woman’s 
Bakery, Ltd., at Vancouver. The firm 
has its head office and plant at 1420 
E. 15th Ave. 


R. F. Davidson is now the sole 
owner of the Cranberry (B. C.) Bak- 
ery. Mr. Davidson has acquired all 
interests of William Beatty, former 
owner of this bakery in the suburb 
of the pulp and paper town of Pow- 
ell River. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fred Quint, who recently sold the 
Peter Pan Bakery in Inglewood, has 
become manager of Aldritt’s Bakery 
in Belmont Shores, near Long Beach. 


Lee Cochran has purchased the 
bakery which has been operated by 
De Vera Zea at 121 W. Wilson Ave. 
in Inglewood. 


Sid and Isador Koshensky have 
opened a new bakery at 6151 W: Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, which will be 
known as Kotch’s Bakery. Their fa- 
ther formerly operated the Snow 
White Bakery, 5212 W. Adams St., 
Los Angeles. 

Lloyd C. Bradley and Bert H. 
Richardson have purchased the Co- 
lonial Bakery, 608 Base Line, San 
Bernardino, formerly owned by Willis 
L. Severson. 

Ruth A. Crowley recently became 
the proprietor of the Lawndale (Cal.) 
Bakery, having purchased it from 
George Kiedis. 

Frederick Neff has sold the Top 
Notch Bakery, 3905% S. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, to Harold W. 
Burtch. 

Walter P. Thacker, Jr., and H. Carl 
Balsiger have taken over the Peggy 
Ann Bakery, 8942 Atlantic Blvd., 
South Gate, which has been operated 
by Ralph Strickler. 

Earl A. Perkins is the new owner 
of Elizabeth’s Pastry Shop, 4817 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Sally’s Bakery, 7767% Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, is now under the 
ownership of Max Sherr. It former- 
ly was operated by Bernard Leopold. 

The Mission Hills Bakery, 4021 
Goldfinch St., San Diego, has been 
purchased by Louis Bronstein. 


COLORADO 


Rudolph Malesich, a World War II 
veteran, has taken over the Zaitz 
Bakery in Leadville which has been 
closed for the past few years. 

The Denver zoning board recently 
approved a proposed addition to the 
building of the American Lady Bak- 
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“The multiwall paper bag 


is the ideal container 


or flour’ 


says official of large independent bakery. ** 


This Company owes a large part of its success to 
a policy of constantly seeking and adopting better 
equipment and methods... . and always keeping a 
close check on sanitation. Protection of flour from 
the time it is packaged in the mill until it is dumped 
into the mixing hopper is of paramount import- 
ance. To help give its flour this protection, the Com- 
pany was quick to adopt Multiwall paper bags. 

When asked recently why he liked the Multiwall 
paper bag, this bakery official said: 

“In our bakeries, as in all others, sanitation is 
important. We have found that paper bags protect 
our flour against weevil infestation and rodent ex- 
creta. And, because there’s no siftage, these bags 
help keep our plants cleaner. 

“These sanitary advantages alone are good 
enough reason for using Multiwalls. In addition, 


IN CANAD Ammceeemeny 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 





Montreal, Quebec 











Vancouver, British Columbia | Allentown Birmingham Boston 


I know from experience that flat, compact Multi- 
walls handle easily and stack well. 

“The Multiwall paper bag is the ideal container 
for flour . . . and I’ve recommended it to others in 
the baking industry.” 


* Name furnished on request. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 





Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 


Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City,Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
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BAKERS can now sit back and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of easy, accurate, economical bread- 





enrichment by using “‘B-E-T-S”. & © A>” isth 
“B-E-T-S” tablets are used by bakers in every enrich, —the on 1€ of 
state in the Union to dependably enrich white “BELT ¢,, Y tables S!nal 


bread and rolls to required potency of vitamins 
B,, Bj, niacin and iron when properly added. 

“B-E-T-S” provides all four nutrients in easily- 
added tablet form—the method pioneered by 


WINTHROP, proved satisfactory, and later Nu) ontich = nable, : ing 
adopted almost universally. —— niformly, curately s to 

Supplies of “B-E-T-S” are available for imme- “B-E.T_¢,, and 
diate delivery at our branches and warehouses men vcthod Fh the to, F 
located in these cities: New York, Chicago, Kan- has say” reOd-onrich . 
sas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- ollars. Th Pakers maginthrop, 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. ian of this = Oven =“ of 

Consult our Technically-Trained Field Ser- tion of Secus;, desien 
vice Men for help on any bread-enrichment prob- u °Ptiong; 2 con ~~ 
lem. Write us today for latest price schedules. @ NIVER , 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 
WINT P WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF ENRICHMENT —- JAMA OF 3 - T & VK } 


= 
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ers, Inc., and maintenance of a park- 
ing lot for the company’s employees 
at 2246 Federal Blvd. 


DELAWARE 


George Ray Frommer, who has 
been a member of the sales force of 
the National Biscuit Co., Wilming- 
ton, for more than 48 years, was offi- 
cially retired from service Oct. 1. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
T. H. Allegri has opened a whole- 
sale bakery at 711 G St. S.E., in 
Washington. 
Kenneth A. Patrick has purchased 
the Cavalier Pastry Shop at 3442 14th 
St. N.W., in Washington, from the 
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estate of the late Samuel Kay, the 
former owner. 


FLORIDA 


The Savory Bake Shop has been 
opened at 1684 Alton Road in Miami. 

R. D. Lundy has opened Lundy’s 
Pastry Shop in Titusville. Mr. Lundy 
also operates a bakery in Cocoa. 

Brown’s Bake Shop in Winter Park, 
which has been remodeled, has been 
reopened by Harry J. Brown, owner 
and operator. 

A building permit has been issued 
to the Page Baking Co. in Panama 
City for the erection of a bakery on 
Highway 98, Bonita. The bakery will 
cost $60,000. 








One reason why bakers are happy again 
with good white flours is because they can 
use plenty of milk—their most helpful 
added ingredient today. Flavor is richer— 
color better—grain texture finer—and con- 
sumers are better satisfied with quality. 
And bakers who use BOWMAN UPC* 
are happier still—for they know they also 
get full-volume loaves. Because BOWMAN 
UPC* nonfat dry milk solids is PRECONDI- 





*BOWMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED with not more than 
1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 





IDAHO 


H. F. Hohenleitner has moved his 
Splendid Bakery & Nut Shop from 
904 Idaho St. to larger quarters at 
815 Bannock St. in Boise. 

Frank Downey has opened the 
Downey Doughnut Shop at Thirty- 
sixth and State Sts. in Boise. 


ILLINOIS 


Myrl Boaz and Johnny Brown of 
Eldorado have opened a doughnut 
shop near McLeansboro. They will 
specialize in glazed doughnuts and 
they plan an expansion to pastries 
and other bakery products if condi- 
tions warrant. 
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Consumers are mighty happy to see—and 
taste — better quality again in bakers’ bread. 







BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


TIONED for uniformly better baking results. 
Strong and normal fermentation is assured 
without excessive binding action—doughs 
handle smoothly through make-up—and 
proof up bold, well rounded in the pans. Of 
course they bake out uniform and beautiful, 


full-volume loaves. 

Specify BOWMAN UPC*—and get all the 
helpful values out of the milk you use for 
better baking. 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ENTERS RETAIL FIELD — Alice 


Dowling, for many years associated 
with the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., as the company’s authority on re- 
tail bakery sales promotion, has de- 
cided to put her ideas and experi- 
ences into actual practice. Miss 
Dowling has resigned from Standard 
Brands to join the Allen Cake Box, 
operated by Allen Graessle, Eliza- 


' beth, N. J. 





INDIANA 
The South Side Bakery, which has 


been operated at South Jefferson and 


Frederick Streets in Huntington since 
the late 1890’s, will be reopened in 
November at a new location on East 
Market St. Mr. and Mrs. Nick Pe- 
trie, who have been operating the 
business since 1910, will install new 
equipment and change the name of 
the firm to Petrie’s Bakery. 

A pastry shop building at Paoli, 
owned by Raymond Stout, was se- 
verely damaged by fire recently at 
a loss estimated at more than $4,500. 


KANSAS 


H. L. Rupe of Stafford has pur- 
chased the Tribune (Kansas) Bakery 
from John Shafer and Floyd Carter. 
Mr. Rupe has owned a bakery in 
Stafford for the past five years. 

The retail store of the Gillan Bak- 
ery in Concordia was opened recently. 
The store is housed in the newly 
built addition to the bakery. 


KENTUCKY 


James LaFever has opened a 
wholesale and retail pastry shop in 
Murray. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Bakery has 
been opened at 115 N. Sixth St. by 
H. W. Robinson and George Miller. 


KENTUCKY 


Vogelmann Bakery, Inc., Coving- 
ton, is planning the opening of a 
Cambell County branch and has be- 
gun remodeling a large holding in 
Newport. 


MARYLAND 


The Blue Bird Pie & Cake Co., 
1513 Argyle Ave., Baltimore, has sold 
its business to the Chesapeake Bak- 
ing Co., 2334 N. Howard St. 

” Amrhein Brothers, 820-832 W. Sar- 
atoga St., Baltimore, plans to enlarge 
its plant by building an addition to 
the present structure. 

A new mixer has recently been in- 
stalled by Silber’s Bakery at 1727 N. 
Monroe St. in Baltimore. The own- 
ers also plan to enlarge the building. 
J. W. Zerivitz, co-owner of the 
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Lower Extraction ALONE Does Not Make 
WHITE FLOUR 


White flour is the result of skillful milling with 
thoroughly CLEANED WHEAT 


The cleaning of the wheat to be used at Gooch’s 
starts days ahead of the milling in our elevator 
far removed from the flour mill and is— thorough 
—Thorough —THOROUGH. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY - UNIFORMITY : SERVICE 


Requires No Blending 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Produced tn One of America’s Most Modern Milling Plante 





Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Baltimore, has installed a new 
doughnut machine. 

A new revolving tray oven has 
been installed in Hagel’s Bakery at 
1751 E. Pratt St. in Baltimore. The 
bakery is now owned and operated 
by Anton Hagel. 

Glaser’s has begun baking in the 
E. North Avenue plant in Baltimore 
and at its shop in Northwood. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John G. Welton, owner of Wel- 
ton’s Restaurant & Bakery, Inc., has 
sold his interests in the business to 
Ralph Garber. Mr. Welton is retir- 
ing after 28 years in the bakery busi- 
ness. 

MINNESOTA 

Lietzke’s Bakery ~in’ Olivia was 
closed for a week. recently for re- 
pairs and installation of a new oven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Peterson sold 
the City Bakery in Osakis recently 
to Mr. and Mrs. Emil Pitschka. The 
new owners have taken over the 
business. 

The Kolby Bakemasters, Inc., 686 
N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, has been 
incorporated to manufacture and sell 
all kinds of bread, cakes and pas- 
tries. Incorporators are Lloyd V. 
Kolby and Eleanor N. Dahl. 

Three men narrowly escaped serious 
injury when a baking oven exploded 
at the Manning Bakery in Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 8. 

Dusek’s Bakery in Northfield was 
destroyed when fire swept through 
the ©. T. McLaughlin building re- 
cently. More than 30 firemen bat- 
tled the blaze for two hours. 

MISSOURI 

Crookshanks’ Bakery in Chilli- 
cothe was sold by Vern R. Crook- 
shanks to Harry Kohlbohn of Kansas 
City, recently. 

Dale W. Donaldson of Albuquerque, 
N. M., has purchased the Butler 
(Mo.) Baking Co. from Bert Eaker 
and his son, Jim Baker. Bert Baker 
will remain in Butler and assist Mr. 
Donaldson with the baking for a time. 

Harold C. Neill, formerly associat- 
ed with the Weston Biscuit Co., St. 
Louis, has joined the Thompson Bis- 
cuit Co. of that city as a partner 
and general manager of the firm’s 
eight branches. 


MONTANA 

Clarence D. Fishbaugh, who has 
been a salesman for the Eddy Bak- 
ing Co. for the past 11 years, has 
been appointed manager of the plant 
in Great Falls. He succeeds William 
J. Tonkin who is managing the Leh- 
man Bakery in Superior, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruben Mahlhaff have 
sold the Big Timber (Mont.) Bakery 
to R. J. Watson. 


NEBRASKA 
An unexplained explosion in the 
Pat-A-Cake Bakery at Nebraska City 
recently resulted in serious burns to 
Carl Dennis, the proprietor, and Gene 
Rubenking, a baker. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A new $12,000 doughnut making 
machine has been installed at the 
Normand Bros., Inc., bakery in Man- 
chester. 


NEW YORK 


The Continental Baking Co. has 
been granted a building permit to 
erect a $7,000 addition to its Buffalo 
plant at 313 Fougeron St. 

A fire recently caused $2,500 dam- 
age to the Mohican Bakery at 366 
Lyell Ave., Rochester. 

Charles Hamilton, proprietor of the 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Bakery, has pur- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle — 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 














MINER-HILLARD 
_MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 


Year in and year out TOPPER holds 


its high place among the best bakery 
flours because it is precision-milled for 
precision baking. With TOPPER in 
the dough, shop schedules run like 
clock-work every day and it has those 
inherent values that can produce a 
fine textured, soft loaf with tasty eat- 
ing qualities. : 


Try TOPPER. You'll like it. 


oar 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


the plus value that goes with all 


Anheuser-Busch products 


Quality is essential, but it is only one 
reason for that comfortable “Peace-of- 
Mind” feeling enjoyed by purchasers 
of Anheuser-Busch products. 


This “Peace-of-Mind”, our baker friends 
say, comes from many other sources. 
For instance: Confidence in the great 
institution of Anheuser-Busch, which is 
the result of fair dealing throughout the 
years. Confidence in the progressive 
policies and the warm, friendly, per- 











—— 





TH E 


PRUSER-BUSCH 


CUS TLO@OMERS 


sonal interest of salesmen and top 
management alike. From security in 
teaming up with a company where 
annual sales curves point ever upward 
and where a broad program of yeast 
research assures leadership in new 
things yet to come. . 
Yes, Peace-of-Mind” is a plus value 
that goes with all Anheuser-Busch 
products. It’s the knowledge that by 
any measurement you are in posses- 
sion of the best the world affords. 
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chased the Community Ice Cream 
Parlor. Mr. Hamilton plans to ex- 
pand the present location, adding a 
bakery service and frozen food lock- 
ers to the soda fountain facilities. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Vin-Chet Pastry 
Shop, 3191 Bailey Ave., Buffalo. 
Partners are Chester J. Matuszak 
and Vincent C. Spampata. 

Hendee’s Pies, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Buffalo with capital of 
$100,000. Incorporators are Lloyd 
H. Jones, Chester A. Pearlman and 
Roy H. Murphy. The company now 
operates a bakery at 241 S. Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo. 

The Al Cohen Bakery has been 


cogseesyrmmnrenay peman enteet soapy sept 
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granted a building permit to alter 
its shop at 1134 Broadway, Buffalo, 
at a cost of $850. 

The Candido Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to manufacture pas- 
tries and crackers in New York. Di- 
rectors are Milton S. Ward, Ruth 
Plesner and Gussie Zera, New York 
City. 

The Lopresti Bros. Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated to conduct 
business in Newburgh. Directors are 
James I. Lopresti, John Lopresti and 
Rosario R. Lopresti, all of Newburgh. 

The Friend Cake Baking Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct busi- 
ness in Kings County, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, $100 par value. Di- 


7 history of packaging is short. It was less than fifty 


years ago that the National Biscuit Company put-an end 
to the cracker barrel by introducing their famous Uneeda 


Biscuit in a consumer unit. 


The history of NABISCO is an example of both individual and 
company initiative .. . of the business progress and growth 
that has helped to make America great. NABISCO traces its 
beginning to 1792 when Theodore Pearson began making 
Pilot crackers. In1801 two other bakeries entered the field, 
and all three later became part of the National Biscuit 
Company. Invention of the reel oven during the Civil War 
made quantity production possible, and packaging later 
brought quantity production to the home in fresh, tasty and 


economical form. 


Today, NABISCO owns and operates thirty-two bakeries in 
twenty-one states. About 1800 regular truck routes deliver 
NABISCO products to over half a million outlets. 





VERICAN. 


rectors are Harold J. Blackman, 
Abraham S. Bursky and Rose Lauria, 
New York. 

The Hertl Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct busi- 
ness in White Plains. Capital stock 
is $20,000, $100 par value. Incor- 
porators are Berthold Muecke, Jr., 
Scarsdale; Joseph W. Duffy, Wood- 
side, L. I., and Catherine A. Goackel, 
Jackson Heights. 

American-Australian Trading, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct a 
business in the manufacture of dough- 
nuts, with offices in New York. Di- 
rectors are Raymond E. Parson, Al- 
bany, Cal; Werner Rosenberg, New 
York City, and Leon Aexirod, Bronx. 





BUSINESS 





HOW NATIONAL BISCUIT 
USES RIEGEL FUNCTIONAL PAPER 


National Biscuit is one of our oldest cus- 
tomers for Functional Packaging Papers. 
Over the years, many millions of pounds 
of Riegel’s Waxed Glassine have been 
used as carton liners to maintain the 
tasty crispness of NABISCO crackers. 
Other Riegel Papers, both printed and 
plain, are used as outer wraps; for bulk 
package liners and for many other prod- 
ucts. Riegel Tympans are used on their 
printing presses and Riegel printing 
papers (supplied to manufacturers of 
office equipment) help to keep the in- 
tricate records necessary in so large a 
business. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TURNABOUT — After five years as 
owner and operator of the Regan 
Bakeries in Hartford and Middle- 
town, Conn., Joseph W. Regan has 
rejoined the staff of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
N. Y., according to an announcement 
by T. R. Stevens, sates manager. Mr. 
Regan formerly was associated with 
the sales department of the bakery 
division, and with the oven division of 
the firm. 





Chautauqua Baking Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct busi- 
ness in Mayville. Capital stock is 
$150,000, $50 par value. Directors 
are J. Russell Rogerson, Helen A. 
Fuller and Janet McClough, all of 
Jamestown. 

Fire in a baking oven at the plant 
of the Chemetals Corp. in Falconer 
recently caused damage estimated 
at $500 or more. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The C. & S. Baking Co. in Green- 
ville has been purchased by J. P. 
Rostan, Sr., Earl B. Searcy, Sr., and 
Silvio Martinat, all of the Walden- 
sian Baking Co., Valdese. The firm 
will be operated as Waldensian-Pitt 
Baking Co. in the future. 

The Streitman Biscuit Co. in Golds- 
boro was destroyed by fire recently, 
with a loss of $40,000. The building 
was owned by H. G. Maxwell. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A doughnut making shop and 
lunchroom, the Downyflake Donut 
Shop, has been established in Bot- 
tineau by Mr. and Mrs. Ted Smith. 
An automatic doughnut making ma- 
chine has been installed. 

The Isaak Bakery in Ashley was 

opened recently by Nath. Isaak. 
- Arthur Fieland has been appointed 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant manager of Sweetheart Bak- 
eries in Minot. Merrill Bergrude has 
been named sales supervisor for the 
Minot plant. 

Construction has been started on 
a new bakery building in Walhalla by 
the proprietors, Frank Woodward and 
John Doyle. The old building was 
destroyed by fire early this year. 
The new building, which will be fire- 
proof, will be built of concrete blocks 
and will be 25x100 ft. 


; OHIO 
An explosion rocked the plant of 
the Gillespie Baking Co. in Cincin- 
nati recently causing $3,000 damage. 
An overheated oven was believed to 
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BACK IN THE Nineties 


‘Slandard™ FLOURS 


ESTABLISHED THE REPUTATION aie 
FOR QUALITY FOR WHICH me 
THEY ARE KNOWN 

TODAY... 2 
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have caused the blast. No employees 
were in the plant at the time. Fred 
and Herbert Gillespie operate the 
firm. 

A permit for the construction of 
a $14,500 addition to the Continental 
Baking Co. plant in Youngstown has 
been issued by the city building in- 
spection department. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Almond have 
opened Almond’s Bakery at 911 N. 
Kickapoo in Shawnee. 
Knott’s Bakery, Muskogee, is un- 
der the new ownership and manage- 
ment of Whittle & Killam. W. A. 
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Killam has been operating a chain 
of bakeries in Oklahoma City in re- 
cent years. 

New front-end fixtures and oven 
have been installed in the Baker Boy 
Bakery, Oklahoma City. 

A retail bakery will be opened in 
Bethany by Ray Clark, formerly con- 
nected with the Mid-West Baking 
Co. which closed some time ago. Mr. 
Clark has just recently returned from 
service in the navy. 

Bread making equipment has been 
installed in the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Bakery. 

New trucks have been added to 
the equipment of General Baking Co., 


Oklahoma City; Bake-Rite Bakery, 
El Reno; Dick Strain’s Bakery, Dun- 
can, and the Martha Ann Bakery, 
Shawnee. 

Vernon Rankin and his son, Wayne, 
have purchased the Mangum (Okla.) 
Bakery from Leonard Langley. Mr. 
Rankin has been in the cafe business 
here for 16 years. His son was re- 
cently discharged from the navy. 

H. S. and H. D. Alexander with 
George M. Peck have incorporated 
the Capitol Hill Bakery in Oklahoma 
City with $5,000 authorized capital 
stock. 

A new truck was added to the 
Marvel Baking Co. fleet at Miami. 
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ENGINEERED 


ase Your Profits 
with High Speed 
Rounder Production 


Adding a Uni-Cycle Rounder to your make-up unit will 
help to increase the average output per man-hour. 
You can get up to 200 perfectly rounded dough pieces 
per minute. Capacity: 6 to 44 ounces of dough. 
Handles slack or stiff doughs . . . white, rye or whole 
wheat—from small pieces to pullman size. 


Insures quality products, as self-cleaning bowl elimi- 
nates pills or dough cut-offs. 


Write for Uni-Cycle Bulletin 


FOR 


Union MAcHINERY COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


ENDURANCE 
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HITCHES TO “STAR’—L. A. Wil- 
liamson, well known in the baking in- 
dustry for 20 years, has joined the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. as 
sales manager of its central division, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Williamson’s background includes 
production and sales management 
with the Ward Baking Co. and Puri- 
ty Bakeries Corp., having served as 
vice president of Grennan bakeries 
division of the latter firm. A direc- 
tor of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
he holds the No. 1 charter member- 
ship and was its first president at the 
time of its reorganization. 





A cake machine has been purchased 
by Crockett’s Bakery in Pawhuska. 

The Betty Ann Bakery in Perry 
has new display fixtures. 


OREGON 


Paul Muno has opened Muno’s 
Bakery at Seventh and John Adams 
Streets in Oregon City. 

L. L. Hutt recently opened Hutt’s 
Bakery in Newberg. 

John Kraft and his sons, Alfred 
and Paul, are now the sole owners of 
Rine’s Bakery in Canby. They pur- 
chased the interest of C. J. Christ 
with whom Mr. Kraft was formerly 
associated. 

S. Stefanis, formerly the pastry 
chef at the Multnomah Hotel in 
Portland, is now operating Fred 
Meyer’s Cake and Pastry Shop. The 
bakery was opened Aug. 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire broke out in an exhaust flue 
at the Freihofer Baking Co. plant in 
Philadelphia recently. Damage was 
confined to the flue. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Paradise Baking Co., Green- 
wood, has been incorporated to op- 
erate a delicatessen, with capital 
stock of $50,000. Officers are Frank 
W. Hollingsworth, president and 
treasurer, and Clinton R. Quats, vice 
president and secretary. 

Franchet Pies, Inc., Columbia, has 
been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $8,000, and will engage in 
the baking and selling of pies. Offi- 
cers are Harold M. Karesh, president 
and treasurer; Samuel and Leroy 
Karesh, vice. presidents, and Edward 
H. Milner, secretary. 

The Union (S. C.) Do-Nut Shop 
has opened for business. Travis Mc- 
Cullough is the operator. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Verne Satre, who has been em- 
ployed in the City Bakery in Sisseton 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


742 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Chicago, Ill.—A wide range of sub- 
jects—from bakery machinery to pub- 
lic relations and merchandising— 
were thoroughly discussed at retail 
branch sessions of the convention of 
the American Bakers Association, 
held here Oct. 13-16 at the Sherman 
Hotel. Informative messages were 
received by the retailers from three 
trade association officials and two 
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ABA Retailers Hear Big Range 


of Topics Bearing on Sales 


staff members of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., a retail member of the 
ABA board of governors, presided, 
and Charles W. Koch of St. Louis, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, declared that the 
evident co-operation between ABA 
and ARBA was an outstanding step 


of progress. Bakers who are most 
successful are those who are mak- 
ing quality products and selling them 
at reasonable prices, according to Mr. 
Koch. 

Public relations, Mr. Koch said, is 
not a job for the individual baker 
alone, but one for the whole industry, 
and he urged every baker to give his 
wholehearted support to a united in- 
dustry program. 

Mr. Zickgraff declared that, while 
retail bakers can be proud of their 
war record and the American people 
apparently appreciated their efforts, 
he emphasized that the past will be 












Let the 


T. extreme 


accuracy of the scaling operation 
performed by American *‘Ideal"’ 
Dividers has long been a by- 
word of the industry. Such high 
precision performance pre- 
vents losses caused by over- 
weight dough pieces, assures a 
uniform loaf. 


Operating efficiency is care- 
fully built into every part of the 
**Tdeal’s"’ 


advanced engineering and 


design, the result of 


highest quality of materials. 
The result is exceptionaly 
long machine life, unusually 
low maintenance costs. And 
your employes will like its 
Operating convenience, too. 


Designed to meet any bakery’s 
production requirements, the 
‘Ideal’ hasa proven record of pro- 
ducing better bread at lower costs 
Write for full information, today. 


Your Production 


Lower 


Gomsnicam Bakers Machinery, Co 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. - 
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soon forgotten if bakers do not plan 
a good program for the future. 


MNF Secretary Speaks 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., described the na- 
tional public relations and consumer 
education program to be undertaken 
by the flour milling industry, and told 
how retail bakers could tie in their 
efforts with this national campaign. 

Mr. Steen cited a serious down- 
ward trend in the per capita con- 
sumption of flour over a period of 
years, which became more evident 
during 1945 and 1946 because of the 
searcity of wheat and government 
restrictions. He estimated 150 lbs 
consumption this year, the lowest 
in history. The millers’ action in- 
volves a two-year program of full 
page, color advertising in women’s 
national and professional magazines 
featuring products made from flour. 
Mr. Steen also mentioned a national 
publicity campaign, with strong mes- 
sages bearing merits and value of 
flour products. 

John P. Garrow of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, vice president of 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Association, told of his organization’s 
plan for progress, declaring that 
“Buy the best to bake the best”’ is 
a “must” in the bakers’ plan for 
progress. Citing the motto of Lucy 
Strike cigarettes, “Quality of prod- 
uct is essential to continuing success,” 
he declared that, in order for baled 
goods to be “right,” the ingredients 
must be right and every bit of skill 
at the command of the bakery crafts- 
man must be utilized to combine the 
right ingredients and to carefully 
process them into taste-tempting, nu- 
tritious baked foods. 


The Suppliers’ Role 

Members of the supply house asso- 
ciation are more than suppliers, he 
said. ‘We are in theory your purchas- 
ing agents. We are interested in your 
program. We know that what helps 
the baker helps us. More than ever, we 
are anticipating the needs of the bak- 
ers through scientific research. We 
like the goal of ARBA of $1,000,000,- 
000 sales by 1950, and we have dedi- 
cated the maximum of our efforts to 
help the retail baker attain that 
goal.” The supply men’s plans are 
identical with that of the baker, he 
said. 

Carl W. Steinhauer of Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, told 
of his association’s plan for progress, 
describing bakery equipment that 
has been recently developed and is 
being planned for the retail baker's 
use. 


Manufacturers Far Behind 

Although the “famine” of equi)- 
ment has been somewhat eased, ma- 
ufacturers are still far from having 
all the new equipment that bake:s 
want and that few of the so-callcd 
“dream” items bakers have red 
about have materialized. 

Developing a new product is a slow 
and costly process, he declarei. 
Months are spent on designing b-- 
fore testing is effected in laboratory 
and bakery. Changes often must be 
made, and getting the machine inio 
production needs scarce materia's 
which are yet almost impossible ‘0 
secure in adequate quantity. 

Mr. Steinhauer described newer 
pieces of equipment, those being de- 
veloped by the manufacturer to aid 
the retail baker in planning his shop. 
He told of the revolutionary step by 
retail bakers in their changeover 10 
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_YOUNG BLOOD—One of the young- 
er members of the baking industry, 
active in associational affairs both in 
his home state and on the national 
scene, is Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, Ill., who was chair- 
man of retailers’ branch sessions dur- 
ing the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Chi- 
cago. 





revolving tray ovens, of retarded 
dough boxes, vertical mixers, re- 
frigerated boxes, portable flour sift- 
ers, dough sheeters and other types 
of equipment. He also stated that a 
machine need not be used all day 
long to make it pay for itself, and 
pointed out that some machines may 
be used less than an hour a day and 
yet be a very profitable investment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Steinhauer told 
bakers that through thoughtful plan- 
ning of their shop layout and opera- 
tions, and use of modern time- and 
labor-saving equipment, they could 
maintain a profitable, smooth run- 
ning shop. Dress up the store fronts, 
he said, modernize sales rooms, but 
do not overlook the shop. 


Quality 

Mrs. Mary Kinnavey Moore and 
Mrs. Ruth Clarke of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, gave 
their views and suggestions on con- 
sumers’ desires. Chairman Zickgraff 
asked them what would be the first 
thing consumers would demand after 
all ingredients became available, they 
said: quality. 

Housewives feel they use better in- 
gredients than the baker. The speak- 
ers called this a challenge to bakers 
—to convince housewives that bak- 
ers make and sell quality products. 


Variety Important 

These experts also thought it very 
important to have a wide variety, 
saying the old time favorites will con- 
tinue in demand but a wide variety 
is essential. 

Salesgirls, the AIB staff members 
pointed out, should be thoroughly in- 
formed about their products, about 
useful recipe information and sug- 
gestions for new uses and combina- 
tion of bakery products with other 
foods. The sales force must always 
be alert, courteous and must prop- 
erly wrap packages. Another sug- 
gestion was that all products be prop- 
erly ,identified. 

Well-equipped and sanitary facili- 
ties, well-dressed salesgirls, are im- 
portant, said the consumer experts, 
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and the price of the goods must also 
be right, for women are budget- 
conscious and may turn to prepared 
mixes if bakery prices are too high. 
The frozen bakery products market 
should be kept in mind. 

The size of the loaf is important; 
a smaller loaf of bread should be 
considered. There are, they said, 
7,000,000 women who live alone, and 
a large number of small families, 
who appreciate a smaller loaf. Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Clarke concluded by 
saying that women want economical 
bakery products now more than ever 
and will demand a variety of high 
quality goods at reasonable prices. 
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Cake Bakers Plan to Reorganize 
With Secretary-Director at Helm 


Chicago, Ill—A wholesale cake sec- 
tion is to be reorganized within the 
structure of the American Bakers 
Association, it developed here at the 
annual bakers’ meeting Oct. 13-16. 

In accordance with the associa- 
tion’s announced policy of putting a 
combined secretary and research 
worker in charge of each branch, 
such a director of activities will be 
recruited at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Owing to the enormous task 


facing the association in meeting 
post-control conditions and in carry- 
ing out its new public relations pro- 
gram, and the heavy demands for 
this work upon its financial resources, 
the wholesale cake-group is consid- 
ering a subscription campaign among 
its own members to make possible 
the establishment of a _ secretary- 
director immediately. 

Reorganization of the cake branch, 
which operated successfully. in the 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The kind of streamlined efficiency you want 


in your own bakery you will also find in 
HUNTER flours. Get that direct wheat 
field to bakery economy and efficiency in 
buying HUNTER flours, milled from 


choice country-run wheats that come from 


our own “backyard.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


KANSAS 
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years prior to 1940, was determined 
upon at a branch meeting conducted 
during the annual ABA convention. 
A large committee of wholesale cake 
bakers, under the leadership of A. 
W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and E. L. Southwick, 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., wholesale cake branch repre- 
sentatives on the ABA board of gov- 
ernors, who is in charge of the sub- 
scription campaign. 

Early resumption of instruction in 
wholesale cake baking at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking is hoped for, 
though this may not be possible, it 
was indicated, until January, 1948. 

Speakers at the cake section meet- 
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ing agreed that the end of their sell- 
ers’ market is in sight and that the 
cake industry must relearn speedily 
how to merchandise a product which, 
it is foreseen, must be of high quality. 

Ellis Baum, Continental Baking 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., said: 
“We've lost four years of sales train- 
ing, and it is going to be difficult 
to bring plant managers out of their 
lethargy. With costs going up and 
stiffer competition ahead of us, not 
only from the housewife but from 
the house-to-house and the retail bak- 
er, it is high time for us to learn 
how to sell again. We've sampled 


millions of people during the past 
four or five years of exceptional op- 








_ Containers 


a re iil war 


portunity and we mustn’t throw all 
this away through lack of a sales 
program in our branch of the indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Baum suggested these things 
as keys to preparing for success in 
the coming buyers’ market: “Short 
ordering, fresh cake, fair distribution 
and no stales.” 

“We've got no more than a year in 
which to get ready,” said Mr. South- 
wick, who offered these suggestions 
as to what to do in that period of 
grace: 

1. Prepare for elimination of War 
Food Order 1 restrictions on stales. 

2. Re-educate our salesmen and 
ourselves. 
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3. Step up quality, make packages 
more attractive, do a better job of 
advertising. 

4. Improve employer-employee re- 
lations. 

5. Give sanitation more than lip 
service. 

6. Raise the safety factor in plant 
operation. 

A. B. Loth, Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, put the  industry’s 
“musts” of the moment as “better 
merchandise, at a price, for Mrs, 
Housewife—and no consignment sell- 
ing.” 

Mr. Lantz, who chairmaned the 
cake section meeting, reviewed the 
supply situation and expressed the 
belief that there would be another 
year of sellers’ market and conse- 
quently of good cake business. Sugar 
troubles won’t be over, he said, until 
1950, but gradual improvement in 
supply is indicated. The government’s 
program is understood to call for 
greater extraction of sugar from 
syrups. Some relief from the fat 
shortage is expected under decontrol 
of meats. The nut market “is out 
of its head.” But spices are back, in 
good supply and quality. There may 
be a slight shortage in eggs, though 
supply now is short at high prices, 
which probably will go higher. Corn 
refining prospects are good. 

Other speakers at the cake confer- 
ence included Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., and William A. Hefler, 
New England Baking Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Anthony Manyet 
Heads Kentucky 
Bakers’ Association 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Anthony Man- 
yet, Manyet Bakery, Southgate, Ky., 
was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Association at 
the closing session of the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of this or- 
ganization held here Oct. 6-8. 


Other officers elected are Bernard 
Bowling, vice president, and Otto 
Lehman, treasurer, both of Louis- 
ville, and Louis Wiedeman, Fort 
Thomas, secretary. Directors named 
were Harry Jonas, Bellevue; Frank 
Wolff, Henderson; Godfrey Elsaesser, 
Covington; John Lammlein, Louis- 
ville, and Leslie McGee, Maysville. 

DeWitt Emery, Chicago, president 
of the National Small Business Men’s 
Association, in an address preceding 
the election, stirred his audience by 
charging the United States Army 
with “teaching subversive doctrines 
ef Communism in its own publica- 
tions.” Mr. Emery declared small 
business men were facing “nothing 
but trouble, with little chance of 
survival unless the present blind, 
senseless headlong rush toward state 
socialism can be halted and reversed 
in the very near future.” 

Prospects of the shortage-plagucd 
baking industry are improving, but 
bakery products won’t be adequate 
to supply normal demands for more 
than a year, Frank Jungewaelter, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ame*- 
ica, told the convention. 


Mr. Jungewaelter predicted that 
increased supplies of crude vegetable 
oils soon would furnish some relief 
for the baker, but added that the 
shortening scarcity would remain 
serious, and sugar probably would be 
rationed for another 15 months. 
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MERICA’S aviation industry is now setting 


new high marks in speed and flying perform- 


ance ...and American Flours‘are at new high 
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in baking these superior brands. 
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They're Back: : 





. » » ALL our white flours in their well-known brands 


Northern Star 
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@ Jenny Lind 
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@ Gloria Bakers 


@ Gloria, Short Patent 


4,000 Cwt. Flour, Daily Capacity ¢@ 1,000,000 Bu. Storage Capacity 


“The Bearditeun Mills” 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Milled Correctly for Better 
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Acme Glour Mills Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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For the baker whe cares 


SHORT PATENT 
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STRAIGHT GRADE 
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made only from 
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Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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Pie Bakers’ Attention Centers 
on Washington and Sanitation 


Chicago, Ill.—National affairs, as 
well as sanitation and the uses of 
starch, occupied the top places on 
the speakers’ program of the whole- 
sale pie branch sessions at the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Association, held here at the 
Sherman Hotel, Oct. 13-16, under 
the sponsorship of the American As- 
sociation of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 

Joseph M. Creed, legal counsel for 
ABA at Washington, D. C., predict- 
ed an early end of bakery products 
price controls and use restrictions on 
flour in a speech which covered thor- 
oughly the ingredient situation as 
it is affected by national politics. 

An ironic sidelight to the price 
control merry-go-round, Mr. Creed 
pointed out, was the fight within 
the government between the Office 
of Price Administration and the De- 
partment-of Agriculture, the former 
of which, in the interests of agri- 
culture, had wanted price increases 
for agricultural products. Sugar he 
characterized as an unknown fac- 
tor, dependent largely on interna- 
tional developments. Mr. Creed at 
that time expected a hasty scrap- 
ping of War Food Order No. 1, once 
price controls on bakery products 
and flour were removed. 


It was emphasized by the speaker 
that constant vigilance should be ex- 
ercised by bakers lest certain groups 
in Washington who are interested in 
controlling businesses in which they 
have only a political interest be con- 
tinued in office. The coming period 
of “free economy,” Mr. Creed warned, 
does not necessarily mean the end 
of government interference in busi- 
ness operations. 

Following adoption of a resolution 
approving a national public relations 
program for the baking industry, the 
wholesale pie bakers elected Richard 
L. Moody, Case-Moody Pie Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to succeed Frank Rushton, 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, 
Kansas, as president. Mr. Rushton 
has completed seven years in office. 

Louis Preonas was elected vice 
president; Joseph Koffler, secretary, 
and George Harriss, treasurer, of the 
group. W. L. Hand of Pell Lake, 
Wis., long time secretary of the 
group, declined candidacy for re-elec- 
tion. The following were elected to 
the executive committee of the pie 
association: 

Frank Rushton, N. Southwich, 
Fred Carlson, James Swords and 
William Walters. 

At the two meetings of the pie 
bakers, held during the convention, 
bakery technicians discussed aspects 
of sanitation. Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
sanitation director for the American 
Institute of Baking, stressed that 
keeping a bakery clean, one of the 
most important factors in its ef- 
ficient operation, was also one of 
the simplest. 

Sanitation, said Dr. Holmes, can 
best be regulated by appointing one 
man for each plant as its sanitary 
supervisor —a man not necessarily 
technically trained, but vested with 
enough authority to carry out his 
own orders. Under his care would 
come cleaning of equipment, preven- 
tion of insect and rodent infestation, 
personal hygiene of plant workers 
and sanitary facilities. 

Observation of sanitary practices, 
Dr. Holmes pointed out, is largely a 
result of consumer, rather than gov- 
ernment, demands. Dr. Franklin C. 


Bing, director of AIB, also spoke 
briefly on AIB’s program as it af- 
fects the wholesale pie baker. 

George T. Carlin, director of bak- 
ery research for Swift & Co., Chicago, 
discussed sanitary practices as means 
of improving keeping qualities in the 
pie baker’s product. The use of re- 
frigeration he particularly recom- 
mended as a means of preserving 
keeping qualities. 

Larry Trempel, bakery technician 
with the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill., discussed the uses of 
starch in the making of pie fillings. 
A satisfactory starch, said Mr. Trem- 
pel, should resist fruit acids and con- 
tain no cereal taste. 

Pie fillings, the speaker main- 
tained, should be cooked properly so 
as to eliminate the necessity for al- 
lowing the pie to remain in the oven 
until the filling is done. In adding 
starch, Mr. Trempel continued, it is 
important that the mass be stirred 
with vigor until heat is removed. 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
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VIGILANTE — In his capacity as 
legal counsel for the American Balk- 
ers Association at Washington, D. C., 
Joseph M. Creed maintains a vigilant 
watch on government developments 
with the interest of the baking in- 
dustry in mind. Mr. Creed was a 
leading speaker at wholesale pie ses- 
sions during the recent ABA con- 
vention in Chicago. 





He did not recommend low tempera- 
ture storage after cooking and cool- 
ing, except for short periods. After 
each use, equipment should be steril- 
ized, he said, and urged that fillings 
be kept covered. 

Retiring president Rushton re- 
quested that members devise ‘a mer- 
chandising slogan for the pie indus- 
try and suggested that another meet- 
ing of the association be held dur- 
ing the next convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. 

F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N. J., an ABA 
branch governor, was named as pro- 
posed board member to represent 
the wholesale pie bakers with the 
American Institute of Baking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Cabinet Post 
for Public Health 
Urged by Dr. Bing 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, recently stressed the need 
for a cabinet post for public health. 

“As our government functions at 
the present time,” Dr. Bing said, 
“there is no single and authoritative 
voice speaking in the interests of the 
country’s health. The creation of a 
cabinet post for public health, long 
thought of but never accomplished, 
would give us this voice of authority. 
It would: be the responsibility of this 
cabinet officer to keep the various 
agencies of the government informed 
of the country’s health needs. 

“Within the structure of this de- 
partment should be places of leader- 
ship which would be held by members 
of the home economics profession— 
nutritionists and dietitians. Their 
work in furnishing valid information 
on health needs could direct the 
thinking of those who must be better 
informed if we are to have a healthy 
citizenry. 

“A present emergency points up 
the extreme need for such direction. 
Our supplies of riboflavin are being 
cut to a dangerous level and these 
could be restored immediately if nec- 
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essary information concerning its 
importance to the dietary of the coun- 
try was given to those in control 
of the corn sugar supplies. It would 
take only five one hundredths (1/500) 
of the corn sugar produced in this 
country to provide dextrose for the 
manufacture of sufficient supplies of 
riboflavin. That amount would pro- 
duce enough riboflavin for medicinal 
purposes, for enriched bread and oth- 
er nutritional needs, for UNRRA, for 
enriched flour for our troops abroad 
and for animal feeds within the coun- 
try itself. Lack of awareness of 
this need has brought about the 


shortage. Similar shortages current- 
ly existing can be traced to parallel 
lacks.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAQUES FIRM. APPOINTS 
NEW RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Chicago, Ill—The Jaques Manufac- 
turing Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. C. William Lenth 
as director of research. Dr. Lenth 
will succeed Dr. J. R. Chittick, who 
has held the post for 30 years and 
who will continue actively to serve 
the company as technical consultant. 

Dr. Lenth, in accepting this ap- 
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pointment, is closing his office as 
chemical consultant which he has 
maintained for the past two years 
after leaving the War Food Adminis- 
tration where he was chief of the 
soap, glycerine and industrial oils di- 
vision. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


The M. ‘S. Kulla Co., 24 Stone 
Street, New York, N. Y., has been 
appointed factory representative for 
the Peerless Bread Machinery Co., 
Sidney, Ohio, in the metropolitan 
New York district. 
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IT TASTES AS GOOD’ AS IT LOOKS 


Nature’s choicest flavor creations beg to be eaten. “Eyeing” them makes your mouth water. And the 
taste sensations that follow are seldom a disappointment. 
Too often commercial breads are perfect in appearance... but in flavor—their most important 


feature—they are sadly lacking. 

Your loaf may need a flavor boost to match its appearance. Nature furnishes a tantalizing, 
appetite inspiring flavor for bread, just as she does for other delicious foods she creates, which, 
unfortunately, is lost in milling. BRYO, Nature’s Own Best Bread Flavor, captures and protects this 
delicate natural flavor of wheat in a specially processed form for practical baking. 





Experience the surge in sales—the preferential consumer 
demand created by a naturally better flavored bread. Be 
convinced, as many other bakers have, that BRYO is the 
key to increased customer satisfaction. 


“lastly Enrichment You can’t see or taste ordinary enrichment. 


But give your consumers enriched bread made with 2% HI-VITAMIN 
BRYO and they can taste the difference. It enriches your bread and 


other baked goods to full government requirements. 


NEW YORK 


NY 444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


LOS ANGELES 


Bryo is the reg. trade mark of The Bryo Co. used to designate its product covered by U.S. Letters Patent No. 2357312 
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Six-Year Study Ends in Wisconsin 
Apprentice Standards for Bakers 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Approximately 
six years of effort on the part of a 
bakers’ committee, the state indus- 
trial commission’s apprenticeship divi- 
sion and the Wisconsin state board 
of bakers and confectioners is repre- 
sented in Wisconsin Apprenticeship 
Standards for the Baking Industry, 
according to an announcement by the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, which 





co-operated with the state agencies. 

Inauguration of work to draw up 
such standards followed authoriza- 
tion six years ago by the Wisconsin 
association, and appointment of a 
special apprenticeship committee, to 
carry out such a project about five 
years ago. Representing the Wiscon- 
sin baking industry on the commit- 
tee which drew up the standards were 


Fred W. Poehlmann, Poehlmann Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; Leif Erickson, 
M. Erickson Baking Co., LaCrosse, 
and Joseph P. Woolsey, Heilman 
Baking Co., Madison, Wis. 
Authorization for the set of stand- 
ards, similar to those which have 
been effective for the building trades 
for many years, followed realization 
of Wisconsin bakers that something 





World wide distribution of merchandise by air transport 


in a matter of hours is a part of today’s stepped-up 


In the modern bakery, scientific devel- 
opments are stepping up the efficiency 
and quality of today’s bread produc- 
tion. HAKO-SHORT, for example, is a 
scientifically prepared modern aid to 


better bread. 


Instead of chunks of raw shortening 
churning around in the mixer, HAKO- 


SHORT causes the shortening to be 
widely and thoroughly distributed, more 





tempo of business operation 


quickly dispersed throughout the dough. 
Shortening action is much more efficient, 
resulting in smoother, finer textured 
doughs that bake out into loaves of bet- 
ter shape and volume—better bread. Let 


the HAKO-SHORT man in your territory 


action in your doughs 
—with HAKO-SHORT. 
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show you these effects 
of better shortening ie 


ie at Sa es 
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would have to be done about the de- 
pletion of production manpower on 
the one hand, and an apparent re- 
luctance on the part of young men, 
on the other, to enter baking. 

The standards are designed to pro- 
mote and facilitate the establishment 
of an adequate uniform training sys- 
tem for the baking industry through- 
out Wisconsin, a plan of procedure to 
be followed within a locality and the 
basic minimum provisions for appren- 
ticeship, Fred Laufenburg, secretary 
of the association, points out. 

The standards provide for sys- 
tematic training in all-around prac- 
tices of the baking trade, including 
a working knowledge of all laws and 
regulations governing the industry. 

Representatives of the industria! 
commission declared that adoption of 
definite minimum training standards 
is the first step that should be taken 
to assure an adequate apprentice 
training program. 

Local trade groups will be assisted 
by the state committee in organizing 
joint committees. As far as is known, 
the standards are said here to be 
the first of their kind to be adopted 
by the baking industry anywhere in 
the country. 

Covered by the standards is the 
definition of baking apprentice; quali- 
fications of apprenticeship, and of 
employers; term of apprenticeship; 
work processes to be learned; re- 
quire school attendance; working 
hours; apprenticeship wages; ratio of 
apprentices; indenturing of appren- 
tices; credits to apprentices for pre- 
vious experience in the industry; su- 
pervision of apprenticeship training; 
examinations of apprentices; provi- 
sions for handling grievances; provi- 
sion for changing standards; the per- 
sonnel of the state joint apprentice- 
ship and training committee and its 
duties; personnel of the local or area 
joint apprenticeship and_ training 
committee and the duties of com- 
mittee. 

“With these standards as a basis 
for training, it will be possible to 
build up a reservoir of properly 
trained people in shops throughout 
the state, men who will be able to 
find a place in any shop anywhere 
in the state because they have been 
trained under a state-wide accepted 
training program,” Mr. Laufenburg 
pointed out. 

“The possibility of taking unfair 
advantage of young men entering the 
industry by not giving them the prop- 
er and a fully adequate training is 
eliminated under the standards. Any 
young people entering the industry 
now are assured a thorough training, 
one that will stand them well in their 
efforts to provide for themselves a 
good future.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 
BY MACHINERY COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo.—The American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co. has announced the 
appointment of the A Square B Co., 
1699 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif., as exclusive sales and service 
factory representative in the states 
of California, Arizona and part of 
Nevada. The A Square B Co., a di- 
vision of the Moore Machinery Co., 
also maintains an office and sales 
and service facilities in Los Angeles 
at 3876 Santa Fe Ave. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEATING EXPOSITION 

New York, N. Y.—Many manufac- 
turers. have already engaged exhibit 
space for the Seventh International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
scheduled for Lakeside Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Jan. 27-31, 1947. 
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B eneath 
the Labe The Mills of Shellabarger 














LL flour looks pretty much alike, but there is a vast difference in baking quali- 
ties. These differences that lie beneath the surface generally can be traced back 
to the operations of the milling organization that produced the flour. 


Beneath the Shellabarger Crest you will always find a top-notch flour because the 
Shellabarger organization possesses all the resources that are vital to the production 
of superior quality at all times. 


The vast wheat-buying and storage resources of the Shellabarger Mills are the 
buyer’s protection for a wider selection of choice baking wheats, just as careful labo- 
ratory control is a safeguard against de- 
viation from a constant standard of top 
quality in milling these wheats. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S You can be sure that the flours that bear 
this Shellabarger trade-mark have the extra 
A total flour milling capacity measure of quality that will help you make 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five better bread. 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 











our wheat requirements for e 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in Every sack of every 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. Shellabarger brand 
Backed also by analytical and : f : 
testing laboratories, the most is milled stri ctly to 
rigid technical supervision : ; 
and, finally, by the highest the best in quality 
quality ideals and standards . 
for every Shellabarger standards. 
product. 

cs 

Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 






NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Bakers Plan New 
Association for 
North California 


San Francisco, Calif—An all day 
meeting of bakers was held here on 
Sept. 19, at which preliminary steps 
were taken to form a new bakery 
association for northern California 
and discuss mutual problems. There 
were representatives of the industry 
from Stockton, Sacramento, Oakland, 
the San Joaquin Valley and San 





W'S had these and many other photos 
made by a famous New York photog- 


rapher purely as a service to the American 
baker. Retouched 8 x 10 prints of any subjects 
you select will be sent with absolutely no 
charge and no obligation. 

It doesn't even make any difference whether 
or not you are a user of Cerelose because we 
realize you would probably be using it if it 


were available. 


So pick your subject and let your local en-. 
graver and printer turn it into effective adver- 


tising. 
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Francisco in attendance. Robert F. 
Callender, executive director for the 
Baking Council, Los Angeles, also 
was present. 

It is not intended that the new as- 
sociation will replace any bakery or- 
ganizations now functioning, it was 
stated, but rather its objective will be 
to co-operate with all other associa- 
tions on the coast, when mutual in- 
terests are concerned. 

A subject of outstanding impor- 
tance discussed at the meeting was 
the case brought against the state 
by bakers in the superior court of 
California to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the standard loaf law for 
bread. 
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When in March of this year the 
baking industry of California was 
asked by the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee to reduce by 
at least 10% the weight of bread, 
California was one of the seven 
states in which the weight of bread 
was established by a state law. In 
order to be able legally to make the 
10% reduction at that time suit was 
brought by the Continental Baking 
Co., Kilpatrick’s San Francisco Bak- 
ery, Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
and the Sunlite Bakery, “On behalf 
of themselves and others similarly 
situated,” asking that James E. Bren- 
ton, state sealer and chief of the de- 
partment of weights and measures 





























Order ad photos by number and 


address your request to 


Advertising Department 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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of the state department of agri- 


culture, and Edmund D. Cox, sealer 


of weights and measures of the coun- 
ty of Santa Clara and deputy state 
sealer of the state of California, be 
“permanently enjoined and _ re- 
strained” from enforcing the provi- 
sions of the standard loaf law, and 
that a preliminary injunction to this 
effect be granted. 

A temporary restraining order was 
granted by Judge John D. Foley on 
April 30. 

In granting the order, Judge Foley 
stated: 

“Upon reading and filing the veri- 
fied complaint for plaintiffs in the 
above entitled action, it appears to 
the court from said complaint that 
this is a proper case for a temporary 
restraining order, and that unless the 
temporary restraining order prayed 
for in said complaint be granted, 
great and irreparable injury and 
damages will result to the plaintiffs 
and others similarly situated before 
the matter can be heard on no- 
Wile. c8 

A section of the brief, prepared by 
the plaintiffs reads: 

“That the provisions of the said 
purported law subject bakers and 
sellers of bread to restrictions which 
are essentially unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary; that there are variable fac- 
tors in the making of bread, some 
of which are as follows: the constit- 
uents of the flour, some flours ab- 
sorb much more water than others; 
the stiffness or slackness of the 
dough, the gaseous content of the 
dough, the accuracy of dividing the 
dough, which depends upon a number 
of elements, some human and some 
mechanical; whether it is a single or 
twist loaf; the length of time in the 
oven; the temperature of the oven, 
the kind of weather existing during 
cooling; the length of time after 
baking that the loaves are wrapped; 
the loss of end piece, or heel, from 
a loaf during slicing and wrapping. 
That the total of these various fac- 
tors, which cannot be controlled, of- 
ten produces a variation in excess of 
1 oz per pound; that a baker, there- 
fore, in order to be sure that the 
average of his 1-lb loaves will not 
weigh less than 16 oz must some- 
times exceed the maximum excess 
weight tolerance permitted by the 
statute; that it is not possible, be- 
cause of the variable factors set 
forth above, for a baker to keep the 
average weight of 1-lb loaves with- 
in the narrow weight limits of 16 oz 
minimum and 17 oz maximum; that 
said purported law is, therefore, 
repugnant to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 


The discussion at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting had to do with the 
question as to whether a dismissal 
of the case would be asked, now the 
famine emergency is past, or wheth- 
er the case would be permitted to 
go to trial. It finally was decided 
to wait until the date for the trial 
is set before making a decision. Some 
were of the opinion that it might be 
better not to have the standard 
weight law completely abolished, but 
to seek to have it amended to grant 
greater tolerance. 

The law was enacted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1921 and fixes 
the sizes of loaves of bread in Cali- 
fornia at 16 oz, 24 oz and multiples 
thereof, and provides that no other 
loaves shall be baked or exposed for 
sale in California, with the exception 
that so-called commercial tolerances 
are fixed for the 16-oz loaf at 1 oz 
and for the 24-oz loaf at 2 oz. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1877 


Another Superior 
Brand—VELVET 





GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Follow This 
Sign... 


OU can’t go wrong following 
the Imperial Crest along the 
road to better bread. There is 
good baking ahead every time. 
For nearly 70 years the Imperial 
Crest has stood for superiority in 


bread-making flours. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWoop, Vice President and General Manager 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 


Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“Golden Loaf” sou Garland Milling Co. 
F iaaoh ag Apne orem ant Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Flour 
Lake City, Minn. GREENSBURG, IND. 




















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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HIGH PROTEIN 
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Maney Nii 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


wling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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EDWIN PETROWSKI 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF WISCONSIN GROUP 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Edwin Petrowski, 
Beckman Bakery, Wausau, Wis., re- 
cently elected president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, is already 
making plans for the 1947 conven- 
tion of the group, to be held in June 
at the Hotel Schroeder. Mr. Petrow- 
ski succeeds John Kappus of Keno- 
sha, who recently resigned to enter 
other fields than baking. 

The Wisconsin board of governors 
recently elected the following, in ad- 


dition to Mr. Petrowski: 
Leo Rewald, Rewalds Bakery, Mil- 
waukee, first vice president; Joseph 
Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops and pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Association, second vice presi- 
dent; Grant C. Van Ness, Milwaukee, 
re-elected treasurer, and Fred H. 
Laufenburg, Milwaukee, was reap- 
pointed executive secretary. 
Reappointed to the finance com- 
mittee were Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay; Louis 
Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madi- 
son; Louis Laue, Oswald Jaeger Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, and C. N. Bur- 
ton, Milwaukee, controller. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Board members to serve for the 
fiscal year are: District 1, William 
Raymond, Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Eau 
Claire, succeeding F. E. McGough, 
Rice Lake Baking Co; Lennerh R. 
Leamon, Leamon Bakery Co; district 
2, Edwin Petrowski, Beckman Bak- 
ery, and Richard P. Metz, Gerhard 
Quality Baking Co., Fond du Lac; dis- 
trict 3, T. E. McCully, Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee; Otto Lind- 
strom, Lindstrom Bakery, Racine; 
Michael Wisniewski, Lakeside Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee; John F. Bohren, 
Bohren Bakery, Milwaukee; Kurt O. 
Kaiser, Kaiser’s Bakery, Milwaukee; 
Mr. Rewald; Mr. Vann; C. H. Jacobs, 














To get this... 


you dont need this.. 


When it comes to baking a good, uniform loaf of bread 
day after day, all the luck in the world won’t help much 
unless— 


—unless each and every ingredient you use is top- 
quality. 
And that includes nonfat dry milk solids. For various 


grades of milk solids can make a tremendous difference 
in your bread. 


Consider these advantages 


You can depend upon Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” 
Breadlac to give you extra absorption, greater yield. 
Breadlac will not cause trouble in your molder. And 
you get a wider fermentation tolerance. 


That’s because Breadlac is really tested for you. Dur- 
ing and after the process of making Breadlac, strict 
chemical and bacteriological examinations are made. 
And every day each lot of Breadlac is tested in a bakery 
test that Isa bakery test! 


Under commercial bakery conditions, Breadlac is 























tested for absorption. Acidity. Fermentation. And every 
other good quality of bakeability. 


When you use 6% Breadlac in your formula, you are 
assured of a bread that stays fresher longer. A bread 
with more attractive crust color. Better flavor. Better 
tasting quality. More nutrition. A bread of the same high 


quality—day after day, week after week! 


In short, the kind of bread you and your customers 
want. 


So use Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” Breadlac and there 
will be no need for horseshoes. Not ever! 


Do you have a baking problem? 


A traveling Borden Bakery Engineer will be glad to help 

you, right in your plant—and without charge. Ask your 

distributor, or write to the Borden Company. 
eee 

For baked specialties such as soft pies, cream fillings, 

custards, and icings, try PARLAC. It’s powdered whole 

milk, and it contains the cream of the liquid milk. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


BAKERY 
SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
































































































NEWLY ELECTED — Edwin Pe- 
trowski, co-owner of the Beckman 
Bakery in Wausau, Wis., was elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association, Inc., recently. Own- 
er and operator of several other busi- 
ness enterprises in Wausau, Mr. Pe- 
trowski was selected as “Wausau’s 
Outstanding Man” in 1942. He has 
been a director of the state baker’s 
association for several years. 





Daytime Bake Shop, Oconomowoc; 
district 4, Arthur Wienke, Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Beloit; William Weber, Web- 
er Bakery, Madison, and Leif Erick- 
son, M. Erickson Bakery Co., La- 
Crosse. ., 

Governors of each respective dis- 
trict serve as an area committee for 
their districts and are in charge of 
all area meetings held within their 
districts. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
amended to provide the five imme- 
diate past presidents with full power 
of a board members’ vote. Past pres- 
idents affected are Mr. Van Ness; Mr. 
McIntyre; Joseph P. Woolsey, Heil- 
man Baking Co., Madison; A. W. 
Lane, Bennison-Lane Co., Janesville, 
and Fred W. Poehlmann, Joseph 
Poehlmann Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Approval of the board was also given 
to establishment of an association ac- 
counting service, with a full-time cer- 
tified public accountant and an as- 
sistant available to members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFSHORE SUGAR ENTRY 
SHOWS DECREASE IN 1946 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the quantity of sugar entered 
for consumption from all offshore 
areas during January-August, 1946, 
amounted to 3,188,865 short tons, raw 
value. For the corresponding period 
last year the quantity entered to- 
taled 3,783,912 tons. 

A total of 197,835 short tons of 
sugar, raw value, was marketed by 
the mainland cane area and 698,150 
tons by the continental beet area 
during January-July, 1946, as com- 
pared with 146,583 tons and 572,634 
tons, respectively, during the same 
period of 1945. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW BUFFALO OFFICERS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—New officers of the 
Buffalo Retail Bakers Association for 
the coming year, as installed at a re- 
cent stag party, are: Peter Falter, 
president, re-elected; Ralph Harmel, 
vice president; William A. Steller, 
secretary, and Alfred Pfuelb, treas- 
urer. 
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“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


‘ CROOKSTON, MINN. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


fe r Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


You can meet and beat 
major baking problems 
with smooth-performing 


SUNNY KANSAS. 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Nosiv!%ccin mines 


This superior flour is 








Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 














Mennel 





PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


milled particularly for 
bakers from choicer 


EXTRA HOUR 





_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


m WisDo 


FLOUR 


wheats of proved bak- 










ing value. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


DIA-ciuTen FLowR 
menses a 


OAMAMIORASRA USA 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. | Country-Millea 
from Country-run 


Wheat located in 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


























“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





~ 





9 
Wisconsin Rye Flour WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties Domestic and Export 
& Flour and Cereal 
s Frank JAEGER Mituine Co. Products 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 280 Madison Ave. New York 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this eet 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 












ARCHER-DANTELS~\IDL 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS sicoene 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains vane nes 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








E Y - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG’sutrion or THE UNITED STATES 


ERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
bn Columb New York Nashville Peoria 

agg odd Aoi aig Chicago Enid Galveston 

rtland s 

St. Louis Po City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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EGYPT REPORTS SMALLER 
WHEAT CROP FOR 1946 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 wheat 
crop in Egypt, reported at 42,725,000 
bus, is slightly smaller than the 1945 
crop and somewhat below average. 
This decrease is the result of small- 
er acreage, with yields slightly above 
those of a year ago. The reduction 
in the wheat acreage was less than 
for other grains, a substantial shift 
from grain to cotton acreage having 
taken place during the current sea- 
son. This marks a change back to 
the usual planting pattern, which was 
interrupted during the war years 
when compulsory planting -of food 
crops caused some reduction in tne 
cotton acreage. 

Grain acreage this year was about 
at the 1939-43 level except for bar- 
ley, which was only about 80% of 
that average. Yields were also be- 
low average, and the barley crop was 
estimated at 8,157,000 bus, compared 
with the around-average crop of 12,- 
000,000 bus a year ago. 

In addition to acreage reductions, 
the summer crops, corn and grain 
sorghum suffered flood damage, ac- 
cording to reports. The flood reached 
the delta regions about Sept. 1 and is 
believed to have caused heavy dam- 
age to those crops planted on areas 
at low water level and on islands in 
the Nile. The latest forecast avail- 
able had placed the corn crop at 62,- 
000,000 bus, or about 10% above av- 
erage. 

The grain sorghum crop was placed 
at about 25,000,000 bus, according to 
the latest unofficial forecast. This 
would be about average but 15% less 
than the 1945 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BONUS ANNOUNCED 


Toronto, Ont.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., has 
announced a 40c bonus in addition to 
a higher quarterly dividend of 40c a 
share on the common stock and has 
declared the regular quarterly dis- 
bursement of $1.75 a share on the 
preferred issue. The bonus on the 
common is payable Nov. 15 and the 
regular dividends on Dec. 2. Giving 
effect to the latest declaration, total 
common dividends of $1.70 a share 
for the current year represent the 
largest annual disbursement to be 
made on the issue since 1930 when 
$3.20 a share was paid. After a lapse 
of nine years, the company resumed 
dividends on the common with 50c 
payment in 1940. In December, 1941, 
the issue was placed on a regular 
quarterly basis of 30c a share, which 
rate had been in effect until this 
latest declaration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED INCOME IMPROVES 


New York, N. Y.—The United Bis- 
cuit Co. has declared an extra divi- 
dend of 75c a share on common 
stock, in addition to the regular 25c, 
as earnings for the nine months end- 
ed Sept. 30. Earnings were equiv- 
alent to $6.29 a share, compared with 
$1.90 a share for the first three quar- 
ters of 1945. Reduction in provision 
for federal taxes was an important 
factor in improving the net income. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WHEAT VARIETIES GAIN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Approximately 
48% of the Kansas wheat acreage 
seeded for next year’s crop will be in 
the new varieties of Pawnee, Co- 
manche and Wichita, according to a 
report of Cliff E. Skiver, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation. The association’s goal of 
3,000,000 bus of seed of the new va- 
rieties planted was surpassed by 
more than 50% this year. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


























IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENRICHED BREAD CITED 
IN MALNUTRITION FIGHT 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—‘Nutrition” was 
the subject of a talk given by Dr. J. 
L. K. Snyder, Merck, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., at a recent meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Snyder related his studies of 
malnutrition among school children 
from every income level, and said 
that “enriched bread is overcoming 
malnutrition in all countries and 
among people from every income 
group.” He stated bread is a pri- 
mary and energy-producing food and 
white flour is preferred. 

L. J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, was 
chairman of the program. 

At the afternoon business session 
the executive board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association attended. 
The board had luncheon at the club 
following its business session. Albert 
Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Harrisburg, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, brought greetings from 
his body and was introduced by Pres- 
ident J. E. McNally, McNally Bakery. 

Mr. Schmidt read a poem titled 
“Don’t Quit,” to the bakers. He 
urged them to fight back on the 
sugar and fat shortages and write 
Washington representatives daily con- 
cerning the plight of the baker and 
his customers. 

Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
urged bakers to hold mass meetings 
and ask their senators and congress- 
men to attend, especially preceding 
the elections. 

“Have the housewives tell them 
about the shortages of meat and how 
they depend on the bakers to give 
them baked products and are too 
often disappointed,” he suggested. 

Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shop, 
opened the discussion on how to get 
more fats and sugar to the bakeries. 
It was suggested chain letters be 
written and all bakers’ customers 
sign them. 

The association sent telegrams to 
Paul Porter of the Office of Price 
Administration, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson and Phillip Talbot of 
the War Food Administration asking 
that the government allot more sugar 
and fats to bakers to stop the clos- 
ings of bakeshops and also to aid the 
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housewife to get nutritious baked 
products for her family, now that 
meat supplies are so limited. 

Edward Hanscom, Hanscom Baker- 
ies, Philadelphia, chairman of the 
state and also of his city’s vocational 
training committees, told of the visit 
of the state officers to the Pittsburgh 
South High Vocational Training 
School. Both Mr. Hanscom and Mr. 
Schmidt congratulated the members 
on their attainments in this splendid- 
ly equipped new school course for 
bakers. 

One hundred members stayed for 
the dinner and dance in the evening. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF REPORTS 
HIGHER NET INCOME 


Net income of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 29 was $510,399, equal tc 
$5.07 a share on 98,793 Class A 
shares, or $2.82 on 111,000 shares of 
Class B stock after payment of divi- 
dends on A stock. This compares 
with $345,024 or $3.90 a Class A 
share and $1.37 a Class B share in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Sales were reported at an all-time 
high of $21,087,355, against $21,015,- 
327 in the 1945 year. The increase 
was attained despite a six-week strike 
in five plants, the company announce- 
ment said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISITS VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—A visitor to the 
coast recently on business was D. C. 
McLaughlin, president of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., with headquarters at 
Toronto. While here he conferred 
with the local manager, R. T. Os- 
borne. 











ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapio city, s. pb. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


> 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 








Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 

















W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 


GRAIN 









PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 
















The right combination of 
top-notch ingredients and 
proper handling means good 
bread in any bakeshop.. It’s 
the same with flour—the se- 
lection of better wheats and 
skillful milling mean a su- 
perior flour. A\nd that's the 
fine pedigree of 


SUPER -FLOUR. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 
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‘DIAMOND JO’ 
















HELLO, JO! 


Were welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 

Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-rising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 











ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR milis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 



















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
g CoPactty 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 






















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Winter Wheat Flour 


Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





_ Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 


Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right’ cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 



















For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


The oulhweslemn “Sasnak Flour” 
Si ton 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN - FLOUR-FEED Exns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 

° cage pound of flour. You get a richer, 

The Moundridge Milling Co. moister, longer-keeping cake with 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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Home Economists Describe Leading Role 
of Grain Foods in Diet Gains Since ’42 


The role of grain products in con- 
tributing to a recent sharp improve- 
ment in the national diet is strongly 
emphasized in a study recently com- 
pleted for the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Since 1942 the nutritive value of 
the national food supply has increased 
greatly because of the enrichment 
program, as well as by increased con- 
sumption .of so-called “protective” 
foods, the study points out. 

Faith Clark and Jeanette B. Mc- 
Cay, food economists who have pre- 
pared a special study for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, report that in. 1945 the 
amount of thiamine available in the 
national diet increased 47% over the 
average amount for 1935-39 because 
of enriched white bread and flour, 
more milk and more meat. 

An increase in 39% of available 
riboflavin was estimated, and was at- 
tributed to bread and flour enrich- 
ment and greater quantities of meat 
and milk. The amount of niacin 
available, the food economists say, 
jumped 40% for the same reasons. 

The increase in these nutritive ele- 
ments is_ particularly interesting 
when compared with other increase 
percentages: calorie 2%, protein 
14%, calcium 22%, iron 29% (at- 
tributed to enrichment as well as to 
additional meat and milk supplies), 
vitamin A 24%, and ascorbic acid 
22%. 

The nutritive value of grain prod- 
ucts in the 1945 food supply, on a 1,- 
764-lb yearly per capita basis, ranked 
high, according to the food econo- 
mists. 

An estimated 201 lbs of grain 
products available per capita for 
consumption on the retail level could 
have, according to study, furnished 
the largest amount of food energy by 
far than any of the other food 
groups. Grain products—and these 
consist largely of bakery goods and 
flour—are listed as potentially con- 
tributing 28% of a total calorie count 
of 3,320: daily. 

All through the list of nutritives, 
with the few exceptions of fats, cal- 
cium, vitamin A and ascorbic acid, 
grain products figure prominently. 

The writers illustrate the impor- 
tance of grain products in the 1945 
diet with a statement they describe 
a “surprise,” even to nutrition stu- 
dents: 

“The grain foods are one of the 
three big contributors of protein, giv- 
ing almost as much as meat, poultry 
and fish combined. This suggests 
the need of making the quality of the 
grain protein as good as it is in quan- 
tity by combining it with milk, meat, 
eggs, soy flour and other high-qual- 
ity protein foods. 

“The big three in everything ex- 
cept vitamins A and C in the Amer- 
ican diet are milk products, meat 
products and grains.” 

Comparative nutrient value figures 
given by Clark and McCay show 
grain products as offering 26% of the 
total protein in the 1945 diet, com- 
pared with 25% for milk products 
excluding butter, and 26% for meat, 
poultry and fish. 

As to carbohydrate potential, grain 
products offered 46% of the total 
available daily quantity available, 
even sharply greater than the 25% 


available from sugars and syrups. 
Meats, poultry and fish, with 22% of 
the iron, fell far short of the grain 
offering of 29% of the total daily 
intake available to the consumer. 
Thiamine scored 34% for grain 
products, as against 23% for meat, 
poultry and fish and 11% for milk 
products. The latter offered 45% of 
the riboflavin, but grain products 
made available 16% of this nutrient, 





slightly more than 15% for the meat, 
poultry and fish group. 

In niacin, grain products were also 
especially rich, making available 29% 
of the daily intake available in 1945, 
compared with 40% for the meat 
group. 

“The nutrients with the least mar- 
gin of safety in our national food sup- 
ply,” the authors point out, “appear 
to be calcium and the B vitamins— 
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thiamine, riboflavin and niacin.” The 
tabulation of percentages given indi- 
cates that grain products are out- 
standing in their contribution toward 
reducing that margin of safety. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
JOINS GENERAL FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—Alice Kline, who 
recently has carried on several com- 
munity diet studies with the Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Council, has 
joined the product publicity section 
of the public relations department of 
General Foods Corp., where she will 
aid in the development of informa- 
tion on foods and food research. 
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Long Company service knows no boundaries. Wherever a baker has 
a problem—and where is there a baker without problems today— 
you can call on the Long Company for immediate help. No problem 
of management is too big—no detail of operation too small—to 
enlist the understanding, the thought and experience of those who 
have spent so many years in the service of the baker. When every 
decision today is so important to the future of your business, it 
pays to let their experience be your guide. 


A letter or telephone call will bring 
you full information about the 
services you need. 








W.E. 


CHICAGO 1, 





155 NORTH CLARK sTReET © RADIO 
1LLINOUS © MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


© ADVERTISING 

© COST CONTROL 

@ ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
C 0 e @ PRODUCTS CONTROL 
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L.R. JEWELL & 


Cfor more than 33 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS. CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








FLOUR — 


Cable Address: 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Bradbake — All Codes 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 







w 


i and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 
vt Truck Coven. 
(BAG) Twines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





BAKERS’ GROUP APPROVES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PLAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Wholehearted 
approval of the “1/20th of 1% Pro- 
gram” was given by the Master Bak- 
ers Business Association of Philadel- 
phia in its first meeting of the new 
year at the Philadelphia Rifle Club, 
recently. A large group, including a 
delegation from the South Jersey 
Master Bakers Association, heard the 
“1/20th of 1% Program” explained 
by Walter N. Clissold of Bakers’ 
Helper, and voted to send a resolu- 
tion urging adoption of the idea to 
Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

The meeting was called to order 
by President John Haasis, Haasis Re- 
tail Shop. Reports were given by the 
recording secretary, William J. 
Stiefel, 2nd, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co; the financial secretary, 
Fred W. Weber, Weber’s Bakery, and 
the treasurer, Gustav Woehr, Woehr’s 
Bakery. 

President Frank Piazzi, Piazzi’s 
Bakery, Haddonfield, N. J., responded 
for the South Jersey group with an 
invitation to the Philadelphia bakers 
to attend their meetings at any con- 
venient time. 

A quick summary of Washington 
developments was given by Theodore 
Staab, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association. 

Edward Hanscom, Hanscom Bros., 
Inc., told the group of the progress 
being made by Philadelphia Vocation- 
al School baking class. There are 
14 high school students enrolled in 
the morning class. These men will 
complete their course in three years. 
Thirteen veterans are enrolled in the 
special, accelerated course in the 
afternoon, and they will graduate as 
bakers in one and a half years. Al- 
lied firms have given some $20,000 
worth of equipment which is already 
installed or promised for installation 
soon. 

The need for an all-baking industry 
public relations program and how 
such a program can be obtained by 
bakers was explained by Mr. Clis- 
sold. He pointed out that competi- 
tion between the baking industry and 
other food producing industries is 
coming to a new peak. 

“A public relations campaign of, 
by and for bakers is the only answer 
to this competition if the baking in- 
dustry would hold its wartime gain of 
some $750,000,000 and build an in- 
creased market for bakery products 
in the future,” he said. 

The plan which has been developed 
was outlined in detail, and the bak- 
ers present were reminded that just 
as they are trained in the production 
of bakery foods, so a man trained in 
the art of public relations should be 
chosen to manage and plan and con- 
duct a program for the baking in- 
dustry. 

The business meeting was followed 
by dinner at which more than 100 
persons, including many of the wives 
of members of the association, were 
present. 
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LOSES LEG IN ACCIDENT 


Great Bend, Kansas.—Clarence Mc- 
Dannald, assistant foreman at the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., plant here, 
lost his left leg at the hip in an acci- 
dent at the mill recently. The leg 
was severed when he fell into the 
screw conveyor located in the pit of 
the grain elevator. He had gone to 
the ground floor to shut off the flow 
of wheat into the conveyor and 
knocked off the lid while jumping 
over the conveyor. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








x! R 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x! 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR: 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











FOR FI OUR 
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BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ. OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Established 1870 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
STANNARD COLLINS & co. _ FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS eae Seronsanes 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 
Cc Buildi ; 
"Peachaieh bivest LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellingtes Strect i 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” Cable Address. “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
a ANDREW TAYLOR & CO GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Cable Address: ‘Dor¥FEAcH,’’ London . 
| (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | aoneenh oF AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, or OATMBEALS, Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
RAIN 
: ‘ 2.0, = ide, Privat 
52, eae — 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside _ c) 
0 Be Nee Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
LTD. (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS seen tanenmene AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
Cable Address. “Coventry,” London Cable Address: ‘“DipLoma,”’ Glasgow All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FARQUHAR BROTHERS 4 JAS & VAN W ALBEEK 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
FLOUR MERCHANTS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
— GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 anscetetin 4 ‘ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
pi Pang lene eee * C. I. F, business much preferred, Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow ; 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
) : HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR FEES SPOS (Established 1908) 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Subscription R: i 
Seeman _ oom LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “Manvat,"” Glasgow Samples and Offers Solicited 
; Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
wai ee ee en. ee ee ' 
Algemeene Handel-en 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW MY. See eee | Established 1899 
. , 6“ 9 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM Sane eee MEELUNIE” | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
’ (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 | . 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Heerengracht 209 | FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Subscription Room LONDON, E. C.3 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. P ie ; Importers of: “Via ” “ ” 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. A. RUOFF & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW Established 1855 FLOUR AGENT 
DSEEENS OF FLOU OSLO, NORWAY 
TAGS Teas FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS a. Sere doe 
; OFFICES ALSO AT 94 Meent ROTTERDAM Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
IVERPOOL LEITH 
a DUELIN. MLEAST DUBLIN - BELFAST Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S, LOKEN & CO. A/S 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS —— Weshing Morwas, Pinlené 
GRAIN. SEEDS, OIL; FEEDINGSTUFFS 188 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW,C.5 OSLO, NORWAY Denmark and Sweden 
Corys’ Buildi ~ameenaes 41 Constitution St., LEITH ° Pp: ee * ew Reference: 
lorys’ Buildings “eed , Chase National Bank of the Cit 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Working Denmark, Finland, a e y 
9 Lao Day ~ mrp TWERPOOL i 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN aaa weemee weinene pegs "ete & 
: ay ry Street a eCOW Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo Princes St., London y 
FLEMMING BANG 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. one oe FLOUR MILL AGENT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, v. 
nma 
FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South ee, ane FLOUR, oa FEED Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
’ of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 Also LEITH and DUNDEE Skipperet. 7, OSLO, NORWAY | Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Cabl mn ' Cable Address: “Johnny” Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin re Riverside — rage 7“ A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 
W. H. Rutherfurd Established 1868 
D.D.P. Howie John Simpson M. WITSENBURG JR’S EF EK K D S T U EF EF — The Feedman’s 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS weekly 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM HOLLAND . ‘ . 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW aera 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
O. I. F. Business Much Preferred Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow “Witburg’ Amsterdam 
* 
WANTED: Low Ash Quality THE NEW CENTURY CO. Francis M. Franco Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. od 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS Always in Market for Flour and Feed FLOI IR FI OUR 
Flour - BROKERS - Feed Producers of 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Trend of Bread Consumption 





UR industry has been harassed 

by the thought that consump- 

tion of bread is declining. This as- 

sumption has persisted for many 

years and at times when the total 

production of commercial bakeries 
was growing by leaps and bounds. 





An Optimistic View 
By Lloyd R. Wolfe 


The feeling has prevailed in spite 
of numerous surveys which have 
shown that consumption could be in- 
creased by such simple devices as 
shorter, wider loaves, new palate ap- 
peals, varieties on the table and more 
imaginative packaging. 


There is little of tested evidence to 
prove that consumption of bread is 
declining. 


Analysis of Consumption 


Recent inquiries to authoritative 
sources disclose that there are no 
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has more appeal... for everybody 


To progressive bakers, Red Star Active Dry Yeast, the modern 


leavening, is more appealing. 


And the bread it produces has more customer appeal. Flavor 
and aroma are better, grain.and texture are improved and your 


bread stays fresh longer. 


It’s more convenient... produces doughs that are easier to 
handle . . . increases yield. Certainly any one of these advantages 


justifies investigation. 


RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


For complete information, write the Director, Technical Service 


Department. 


COMPRESSED YEAST e 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS e 


Quality Leaders Since 1882 


AKING POWDER e 


ACTIVE DRY YEAST e« YEAST FOOD 
MALT SYRUP e FROZEN 





EGGS 
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comprehensive statistics on per cap- 
ita consumption. Whatever isolated 
figures do exist appear to be based 
upon occasional samples, which seem 
inadequate. The only continuous 
yearly figures received were for com- 
mercial bread production and flour 
consumption. 

Our baking industry seems to have 
assumed ‘that consumption of bread 
was declining because the per capita 
consumption of flour declined in the 
early years of this century. Flour 
consumed does not translate into 
commercial bread production, nor in- 
to bread consumption, without a 
great deal more reconciliation than 
appears to have been made. 

It is true that per capita consump- 
tion of flour did drop some 25% in 
the decade about the time of World 
War I. Many reasons have been 
ascribed for this, including the migra- 
tion of people, changing habits of 
eating, differing wheat characteris- 
tics and the adoption of high-speed 
mixers. The switch to sponge dougls 
has been mentioned as having had 
some effect, and the richer formules 
are known to have produced some 
more pounds of bread per unit of flour 
(Table 3). 

One thing is certain: Our way of 
life in the United States has changed 
so completely from before the first 
war that little is to be gained by 
trying to determine what happened 
to flour consumption in those early 
decades. 


Establish New Basis 


Wouldn’t it be wise to choose a 
later basis for our comparisons? We 
have more and better information, 
too, beginning about 1923, so let’s 
see how flour has fared since then. 

In that year (1923), the average 
American consumed 176.3 lbs of flour. 
By 1935, the consumption had fallen 
to 151.2, but came back to 162 Ibs 
in 1945. 

Census reports (with commercial 
yeast-raised goods segregated from 
all other bakery products), are avail- 
able only from 1923, when the per 
capita consumption was 75.5 lbs (Ta- 
ble 1). It dropped to 63.2 in 1925, 
rose to 81 in the boom year 1929; 
and fell again to 65.3 in the depres- 
sion of 1933. But by 1945 the pro- 
duction had climbed to 105.6 lbs per 
capita. 


Commercial Bread Output Up 


The fact that commercial bread 
production has gone up 39.9% despite 
a decrease of 8.2% in the use of flour, 
indicates the possibility of a consid- 
erable swing away from home bak- 
ing. Perhaps the industry has ex- 
panded its area of effective distribu- 
tion, and possibly under war stimuli 
consumption of bread may have ac- 
tually increased a little. 

The relatively narrow range of 
fluctuations in flour used, and the 
much wider range in commercial 
bread production, suggests that actual 
consumption (including home baking) 
may be fairly constant. 


Individual Records Revealing 


The output record of successful 
bakeries supports the belief that the 
individual, through aggressive mer- 
chandising, can usually influence 
more volume into his plant than 
probable changes in per capita con- 
sumption can reasonably take away 
in a similar period of time. 

The question of declining consump- 
tion of bread seems a little academic. 
It’ is an industry problem, certainly, 
but should not become a psychosis 
for any one baker. Many individuals 
have demonstrated, beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt, their ability to outsell 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millérs KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND - + OREGON 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Puive Mm @teliiicel@ Or livele | cele Mele) me til 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
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competitors in an industry which still 
has opportunity for growth, an indus- 
try which is serving a population 
destined to grow. 


Need Industry Facts 


One thing, however, is obvious. 
This industry does not have sufficient 
facts concerning itself and its mar- 
ket. This deficiency was experienced 
in NRA days and repeatedly since. 
In all negotiations, whether with gov- 
ernment, labor or related industries, 
our collaborators usually seem to be 
better informed. They have more 
information about us than we have 
about ourselves. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wouldn't it be a grand thing if our 
industry should decide to implement 
some agency to which all of us might 
turn for the information we need? 
The Louis Livingston Library of the 
Baking Industry, affiliated with the 
American Institute of Baking, is the 
sort of organization to which this 
project might be entrusted. It has 
the background and the endowment; 
and needs: only the “green light.” 
There is reason to believe that many 
persons who are close to the library 
would welcome interest in its activi- 
ties. They could be induced to place 
the accumulation, correlation and dis- 
semination of industry-wide facts 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


high among the library’s functions. 

This is not a job which can be done 
by one man or some private institu- 
tion. The problem is industry-wide 
and it requires the sympathy and the 
determined support of every member 
of the industry. 

Statistics by themselves will not 
sell one more pound of bread, but 
there is strength in knowledge; and 
the organizing of its facts will pay 
dividends to this industry. Organized 
knowledge will help to determine new 
frontiers and identify new markets. 
It will help to develop that greater 
volume of business which this in- 
dustry is capable of producing and 
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our American people could be in- 
duced to consume. 

We have just seen that our sales 
were 105.6 lbs per capita in 1945, 
but is this all the bread that the 
American people do eat? Obviously 
it is not, since there is still an unde- 
termined amount of home baking. 

On other occasions it has been re- 
ported that the urban consumption 





TABLE NO. 1 
Per Capita Consumption of Bread, Rolls ani 
Yeast Raised Products—United 
States, 1923-1945 


Per capita 
consumption 
Year (lbs) * Indes 

|) SAAR eer ee eee 75.5 100.9 
EY ba 48. 060006 0ne¥s 63.2 83.7 
OR OAM, eo 73.8 97.7 
eee er rire 81.0 107.3 
Pee ie ek 73.3 97.1 
£4463 a8 6k SAtCS 65.3 86.5 
0 AAT re eee 73.1 96.8 
ee See re re 77.8 103. 
0 ee ees See 80.1 106. 
Eee e ea eee t xe 
PS ae eee ee Tt Te 
re eee ee eee 105.6 139 


*Computed from Bureau of Census fig 
ures for commercial bread production an 
estimated population (table 2) as follows 
National production 


National population 
=Per capita consumptio: 
tNot available. 
tEstimated from Federal Trade Commis 
sion ‘‘Waste in the Distribution of Bread,’ 
April 22, 1946, page 16. 


TABLE NO. 2 


Commercial Production of Bread, Rolls and 
Yeast Raised Products (in Ibs) and 
istimated National Population{ 
United States, 1923-1945 


Total 

Year Total lbs population 
. eres 8,446,908,492 111,949,945 
EE ere 7,323,703,237 115,831,963 
_ , , AES irre 8,780,097,310 119,038,062 
. err 9,864,221,325 121,769,939 
Serres 9,092,296,931 124,039,648 
So 8,203,343,654 125,578,763 
ee 9,307,578,674 127,250,232 
. ae 10,024,230,456 128,824,829 
eee es 10,480,950,293* 130,879,718 
eT t 133,060,045 
Rae t 133,966,319 
eee 14,627,000,000¢ 138,482,000§ 

*Reported by Bureau of Census (1939 and 
earlier). 


tNot available. 

tEstimated by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, ‘‘Waste in the Distribution of Bread,” 
April 22, 1946, page 16. 

Bureau of the Census “Estimated Popu- 
lation of the United States, by states: 1910 
to 1944” (as of July 1), Series P-45, No. 9, 
Oct. 1, 1945, page 2. 

§From “Estimates of Future Population 
of the United States 1940-2000,” National 
Resources Planning Board. 


TABLE NO. 3 


Dough and Baked Bread Yield Per 100 Lbs 
of Flour Used in Commercial Bakeries 
United States, 1906-1946 


Formula dough Baked bread 


yield yield 
Index 
1923 
Year lbs* lbst Ibst 1004 
ME wevews 165.0 esee vee eee 
eo 165.0 ates sees 
_. , eS 169.0 pees 146.9 
BD 8:6:.3.3/6:0 vee uae 144.4 
ee ree ee 146.4 
aaa er 171.81 148.0 eas 
ee aes eaee 149.5 100.0 
a aaa ++6% Raine 151.0 #608 
Se verre oan 152.0 101.7 
i ¢seen t50-8 $06.6 152.5 «0.08 
ee aes awee 153.5 102.7 
De boss 172.8 re 152.5 6.608 
2s £6 ae 153.5 102.7 
|. Sere 178.49 155.0 wre 
BE Sskees ‘ er 155.0 103.7 
ee ee ree 156.6 ee 
eer 177.5 nas 157.1 105.0 
ea étas Viae 158.1 tans 
Sea 159.2 106.5 
BOE sccaes 158.7 ees 
aa bees 159.2 106.5 
er 186.38 160.2 tae 
. es ase 160.2 107.0 
a ee fies rows 160.7 TTT 
ae eho er 162.7 108.0 
Se Raa > 6,6 160.2 $:6j0-% 
were bane fink 160.2 107.0 
|, See rer “s 160.2 eee 
See <r 160.2 107.0 
BGO: 6 i d,0/0' 181.24§ 159.0 eee. 


*Proceedings of American Society of Bak- 
ing Engineers, 1935, page 92. 

tMinutes of General Managers Confer- 
ence, 1938 (The W. E. Long Co., Chicago), 
page 370. 

tMinutes of General Managers Confer- 
ence, 1928 (The W. E. Long Co., Chicago), 
page 196. Figures for 1929 and subsequent- 
ly compiled from various comparative re- 
ports of bread costs (The W. E. Long Co.). 

Baked bread yield per 100 lbs flour= 

Baked bread yield per barrel 


of flour x 100 





196 
fIndex figures have been computed for 
biennial census years only. 
§Comparative Formula Report, May, 1946 
(The W. E. Long Co.). 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK — Mr. Wolfe, 
president of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has gathered together some 
figures which refute the idea that 
bread consumption per capita is de- 
clining. His article, reprinted from 
the Long company’s publication, the 
Round Table, points out that con- 
sumer acceptance of bread, truly the 
Staff of Life, was never higher, as 
attested by recent figures on con- 
sumption rates. 





of commercially baked bread varies, 
from “near-zero” at near-zero family 
incomes, all the way up to 238 lbs 
per capita in the homes of hard work- 
ing families with relatively high in- 
comes. 


It is likely that much of the home, 


baking occurs in families with lowest 
incomes, and some surveys have sug- 
gested that the consumption in fam- 
ilies well able to buy bread might 
approach an average of 160 lbs per 
capita per year. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
once published a range of estimates 
of per capita bread consumption in 
1923 which approximates this figure. 
Our national average may be greater 
than we usually assume, in the ab- 
sence of precise information. 

That per capita consumption of 
bread tends to be quite high is con- 
firmed by Holbrook Working of the 
Food Research Institute, who writes 
tet . by far the largest part 
of flour consumed in the United 
States goes into bread... .” 

A government study of prewar 
money disbursements for food by 
nearly 15,000 medium income families 
in 42 cities discloses that the aver- 
age quantity of bread and other 
yeast-raised bakery products pur- 
chased in one year was 123.8 lbs per 
person. 

This was at a time when our per 
capita sales for the whole country 
were only 73.1 Ibs. 

Our production is pulled down be- 
cause of the fact that people in cer- 
tain sections rely on such things as 
corn meal or other cereals, and some 
urban dwellers buy our products 
sparingly or not at all. It is ap- 
parent that the increase in our pro- 
duction would be great if we could 
only bring sales in all areas and to 
all classes up to the average pur- 
chases of those 15,000 city families. 

In our search for increased busi- 
ness possibilities we should consider 
whether or not our distribution is 
equally effective everywhere. 

Some persons with whom we have 
talked feel that the baking industry 
gives substantially the same service 
to all areas, including farms, that it 
does to urban communities. On the 
contrary, other persons feel that the 
effectiveness of our country distri- 
bution may not be more than one 
third that which we have achieved in 
the cities. \ 

It is known that people in farming 
communities consume nearly 60% 
more grain products than the gen- 
eral average of the country. A break- 
down of purchases is not available, 
but since our average sale is less 
than the purchases of one city group, 
it follows that our sale in the coun- 
try may be below our general aver- 
age. 

This should not suggest that we 
simply put on more country routes 
and run them longer distances. In- 
stead, it is intended to remind us to 
study the possibility that improved 
communications may progressively 
open up new fields for successful 
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exploitation, and of the necessity of 
consciously planning any expanded 
distribution. 

By way of further emphasis of the 
disparity in distribution, the per 
capita production in the District of 
Columbia, in 1939, was 152.8 Ibs, the 
highest for any political division of 
the United States. 

At the other extreme was Mis- 
sissippi, with its large agricultural 
and colored population, where the 
production was only 20 lbs per capita. 
While these figures require some ad- 
justment, because bread is distributed 
across state lines, the range from 
high to low is still tremendous. 

The wartime improvement in our 


business is related in some degree to 
the improved economic status of our 
American families. Prewar, nearly 
one third of these families had in- 
comes of less than $1,000, whereas 
recently only about one seventh had 
incomes in this low bracket. 

Our volume tends to vary in rela- 
tion to the changing incomes of our 
customers; and, to the extent family 
incomes may be improved in the fu- 
ture, greater business should then be 
available to us. 

Now, one last and important con- 
sideration: The population of our 
country is growing; it is destined to 
grow for at least 50 years, according 
to government estimates, and popula- 
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tion growth adds materially to our 
potential national business. 

There may be other factors to be 
considered, of course, but this listing 
of fields of greater opportunity for 
increased production surely justifies 
the conclusion that our industry 
should prepare for as much progress 
in the next 20 years as it has ex- 
perienced in the era just closed. 

Bread has long been recognized as 
an important source of food energy, 
and “consumer acceptance” of bak- 
er’s bread was never higher. Pres- 
ent consumption rates attest this fact. 
Indeed, baker’s bread is truly the 
Staff of Life today. It should be so 
for a long time to come. 
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More Important 


Far more vital than ever before 
is the need for quality flour 
in producing good bread with 


today’s leaner formulas. 


K 


FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


gives your loaf the 
subtle, tasty wheaten 
flavor that makes the 
bread easier to buy, 


just as it is simpler to 


bake. 


meets this challenge. It 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage — 3,500,000 Bushels 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Minister Stifles Hopes for End 


of Bread Rationing in Britain 


London, Eng.—Strong hopes for an 
early end to bread rationing were 
dashed at a recent press conference 
when John Strachey, minister of 
food, stated that rationing could not 
cease until the supply position was 
clearer. 

Bakers had prepared a scheme at 
the ministry’s request to insure a 
saving of about 5% of the flour usage 
prior to the introduction of bread 
rationing. Although he reported this 
plan to be almost ready for opera- 
tion, Mr. Strachey could give no in- 
dication as to when bread rationing 
would be withdrawn. Bakers, he add- 
ed, were co-operative about the pro- 
posed flour limitation scheme, and 
he was confident that bakers would 
provide a workable scheme. 

Commenting on the postponement 
of the withdrawal of bread ration- 
ing, The British Baker says it is be- 
lieved that the Minister of Food is 
merely awaiting the drawing up of 
the agreement between the ministry, 
millers and the bakers for the limita- 
tion of flour supplies but points out 
that the minister still keeps in the 
background the question of world 


wheat supplies. Although harvests 


have not been so abundant as was ' 


first anticipated, world wheat yields, 
on the whole, are above average and 
already the first Canadian wheat has 
arrived in the United Kingdom. 
Bakers are said to be pleased with 
the abandonment of the proposal to 
continue the rationing of cakes and 
flour confectionery after bread ra- 
tioning ceases. Some government 
speakers had declared it would be 
advisable to continue the rationing 
of sweet goods for the sake of effi- 
ciency of distribution, but it appears 
that bakers’ advice in this matter 
was accepted by the government. 
Questioned at the press conference 
as to the amount of flour saved by 
bread rationing, Mr. Strachey stated 
that the figure had run from 82,000 
to 83,000 tons per week fairly con- 
sistently. The average figure for the 
whole period since bread and flour 
rationing had been introduced had 
worked out at 78,000 tons per week. 
The gross saving since rationing was 
introduced was 240,000 tons, and al- 
lowing for the stocking up that took 
place prior to the rationing, the real 





Dominion Bureau Places World Wheat 
Outturn at 5,900,000,000 Bus in 1946 


Winnipeg, Man.—The world wheat 
production for 1946 will be in the 
neighborhood of 5,900,000,000 bus, the 
greatest world output since 1940, but 
still slightly below the 1935-39 aver- 
age, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

Europe’s production, excluding that 
of the Soviet Union, is placed at 1,- 
360,000,000 bus, an advance of 300,- 
000,000 bus over 1945, but still below 
the 1935-39 average. The most 
marked improvement over 1945 is in 
the Mediterranean countries, where 
widespread drouth occurred last year. 

Outturns in Spain, Italy and 
France also are well above the 1945 
levels. Unfavorable weather during 
harvest seriously damaged wheat, 
otherwise there would have been an 
excellent crop in the United King- 
dom, the bureau said. 

In North America, Canada’s pro- 
duction of 440,000,000 bus is approxi- 
mately 40% above that of last year, 
while the United States has turned 
out 1,169,000,000 bus, 46,000,000 in 
excess of the previous record crop in 
1945. 

The African crop, estimated at 135,- 
000,000 bus, is about 55% above last 
year’s drouth-stricken crop and ap- 
proaches the prewar average of 143,- 
000,000 bus. 

Asiatic crop conditions were gen- 
erally favorable during the season, 
except in India. Turkey reported 
the largest crop on record. 


The southern hemisphere harvest 
will not begin until November. Based 
on an acreage somewhat higher than 
previous years and assuming average 
yields, Argentina may achieve a crop 
of 200,000,000 bus. Latest advices 
from Australia indicate a relatively 
small crop of 130,000,000 bus, due 
principally to drouth in Queensland 
and New South Wales, the report 
continued. 

Import needs by deficit countries 
during the crop year 1946-47 have 
been variously estimated at 800,000,- 
000 to 1,100,000,000 bus. Recovery 
of agriculture from war damage is 
far from complete in many countries 
and shortages of livestock and live- 
stock products will mean continued 
reliance on cereals as the basic food- 
stuff in many areas. 

Milk production during the current 
crop year is high, carry-over stocks 
in all the major exporting countries 
were at near record lows. 

At July 1, total wheat stocks in 
the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia were estimated at 373,- 
000,000 bus, the lowest level reached 
since 1938. 

In conclusion, the bureau stated 
that “when carry-overs and produc- 
tion are added up, world supplies 
available for consumption in 1946-47 
appear to be less than last year, and 
it is evident that world needs prior 
to the 1947 harvest must be met 
almost entirely from the 1946 crop.” 


saving might be put at 200,000 tons, 
he reported. 

The minister further reported that 
as a whole bakers were collecting 
bread units but mentioned that en- 
forcement proceedings had been tak- 
en out against six bakers. 

Recently, in the House of Com- 
mons, the Minister of Food disclosed 
that the present annual cost of the 
subsidy to bakers is $29,000,000. This 
does not inculde the cost of the staff 
at the ministry or the additional 
cost arising from bread rationing, 
which is estimated to be about §$2,- 
000,000 a year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K.-Domestic 
Wheat Price 
Leveling Rumored 


Winnipeg, Man.—Milling officials in 
western Canada have no more in- 
formation than that contained in 
newspaper reports last week, to the 
effect that the government would 
seek to remove the difference of 30c 
bu between the prices at which wheat 
is sold to the United Kingdom and 
to millers for domestic use, at the 
earliest possible moment. The re- 
ports attributed the announcement 
to Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture, made in an interview at 
Ottawa. Mr. Gardiner was said to 
have explained that the difference 
could not be eliminated at the pres- 
ent time without putting out of bal- 
ance the cost of living and the gov- 
ernment’s price control program. 

The 30c difference arises from the 
export price of $1.55 bu, contained 
in the United Kingdom-Canada wheat 
agreement, and the rate of $1.25 bu 
at which the product is sold to Cana- 
dian mills for the production of flour 
for domestic consumption. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DROUTH DARKENS WHEAT 
OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 


London, Eng.—The prospects of a 
wheat crop of 160,000,000 bus in 
Australia have been spoiled by the 
spreading of the drouth, which at 
first was confined to parts of New 
South Wales. Now it has spread to 
South Australia, Victoria, and to 
parts of the western states. The 
Australian Wheat. Board estimates 
that the total crop may not exceed 
140,000,000 bus, against last year’s 
crop of 144,000,000 bus. There was 
little or no carry-over wheat this 
year so that the hopes of Australia 
making a liberal contribution to the 
world’s needs have disappeared. 
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J. B. Russell 


FLOUR IMPORTERS’ GROUP 
RE-ELECTS J. B. RUSSELL 


London, Eng.—The annual general 
meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Importers, Ltd., was held in 
London on Oct. 8. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming 
year: president, J. B. Russell of D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow; vice 
president, J. H. Pillman of Pillman & 
Phillips, London; honorary treasurer, 
A. Vaughan Thomas, London; secre- 
tary, H. V. Barham, F.C.A., London. 

Mr. Russell is serving as president 
a second year. 

Delegates from the various mar- 
kets, including Glasgow, Liverpool, 
London and Bristol, attended the 
meeting. After the meeting the dele- 
gates were entertained at luncheon 
by the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


China Removed From 
Canadian Approved 
Flour Export List 


Toronto, Ont.— The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the flour 
trade that China has been removed 
from its approved list of countries 
to receive Canadian flour. In this 
connection the Ontario Flour Millers 
Association points out that in the 
two months of August and Septem- 
ber a total of 271,272 bbls of flour 
were shipped to China by Canadian 
flour mills. This is the largest quan- 
tity of flour exported to any one 
country during that period, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom 
which received 1,777,897 bbls in the 
months referred to. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH STANDARD LOAF 


London, Eng. — Answering an in- 
quiry of a Scottish member of Par- 
liament as to the present ingredients 
in the national standard loaf the 
Minister of Food said, “The normal 
ingredients in national bread are na- 
tional flour (of 85% extraction) wa- 
ter, salt and yeast, but bakers are 
permitted to use any of the follow- 
ing: white flour, oils and fats, im- 
provers of the nature of yeast food, 
any acid or acidic substances suitable 
for regulating the acidity of the 
dough, potato flour and barm.” 
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STILL “TOPS” IN THE 
CAKE FLOUR FIELD 


dtenkels 





aaMAUNONGE 


@ RECORD CROP a 
The Finest Milling 


in Milling and 
Baking 
Characteristics 






Better Wheat, Better Milling, 
Better Flour and Better Bread — insist on 


NEBRASKA HARD WINTER WHEAT  /oeeeaneres 


5 


@ Nebraska farmers offer, to millers and bakers every- NEBRED 
where, the biggest crop of fine milling wheat in all 

Nebraska’s history . . . over 92 million bushels of wheat PAW N i t 
of varieties that rate 98% GOOD to EXCELLENT in T U RKEY § 
MILLING and BAKING characteristics. This record \ 
crop of excellent Hard Winter Wheat, so superior in Nebraska's Leading | 
milling and baking qualities, should all be made into Wh eat Va rieties 3 
flour. 


Address All Inquiries to J. C. SWINBANK, Secretary * 





CHC —PREFERRED BY MILLERS EVERYWHERE 





NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS'N 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE . .. LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 











“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS *in.%3%: 





















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 45 Years 


Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


oY WwW 


oo “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 








These Flours Have Been 


“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Ringing the Baker's Doorbell 





(Continued from page 52) 


for the past several months, has ac- 
quired a third interest in the busi- 
ness from D. B. Mahoney and his son, 
Earl. 

Orpa and Bill’s Bakery has been 
moved to a new location in Garretson. 


The Langenfeld Co., a baking and 
ice cream manufacturing concern at 
Mitchell, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000. 


Incor- 
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porators are John E. Langenfeld, 
Joseph J. Langenfeld and Eloise Lan- 
genfeld, all of Mitchell. 

A bakery addition is planned for 
the Northern States Teachers Col- 
lege kitchen at Aberdeen. 


TEXAS 

Burlin T. Lee has opened the Azle 
Avenue Bakery in Fort Worth at 
2807 Azle Avenue. 

The Ritz Delicatessen & Bakery, 
Inc., New York City, has purchased 
the New Process Bakery in Dallas 
for $17,500 and has taken a $60,000 
lease on the building. Adolph Eins- 


pruch and Emanuel Breithart are 
the owners. 


UTAH 


Lee J. Hadley of Ogden has pur- 
chased the Tremonton (Utah) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Byorn. 
The new owner is planning extensive 
repairs and renovations. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bjorn have operated the busi- 
ness for the past 25 years. 

W. G. Mertlick, former owner of 
the DeLite Bakery, has opened the 
Hy-Land Bakery at 3236 Highland 
Drive in Salt Lake City. 


Mrs. Matilda White has sold her 
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White Bakery in Cedar City to 
Robert Tuckett. 


VIRGINIA 


L. H. Alverson of Blacksburg has 
acquired the Home Bakery at Farm- 
ville. Mr. Alverson has been head 
baker at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute at Blacksburg for the past 
several years. 

The Chincoteague (Va.) Bakery, 
Inc., has been chartered by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission to 
conduct a bakery business. Ryland 
M. Bundick of Bloxom is president. 


WASHINGTON 


Fred E. Van Hoeter has announced 
construction plans for a $10,000 bak- 
ery to be built in Seattle. The one- 
story building will be 50x40 ft grounc 
area. 

The Golden Rule Bakery in Ta 
coma was closed for two weeks re 
cently for modernization and expan 
sion. Otis Oaks is the manager. 

New equipment has been installec 
in Bauer’s Bake Shop in Poulsbo. 

Tom Brown has opened Brown’: 
Bakery in Seattle. He formerly op- 
erated the Tendercrust Bakery there 

June Freeze, manager of Frederic! 
& Nelson’s Bakery in Seattle for thx 
past 28 years, has retired. She wil! 
be succeeded by Everett Elliott. 

Peter I. Manson has complete 
modernization and new equipment in 
stallations at his Danish Bakery, Inc., 
in Seattle. 

Sam Walyer recently reopened his 
remodeled and enlarged Walyer’s 
Bakery at Wapato. 

Bill Latta recently purchased the 
West Seattle (Wash.) Bakery from 
Art Wilton. Mr. Latta has been 
working in the bakery for the pasi 
year and a half. 

R. L. Lee has purchased Franks 
Bakery in Ballard from Al Monsen 
Mr. Lee has been operating the Keni 
(Wash.) Bakery. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Frank’s Bakery, Inc., of Bluefield, 
has been chartered to do a baking 
business with authorized capital of 
$3,400. Incorporators are Frank H 
Ernst, Delpha Ernst and Harold K. 
Ernst, all of Bluefield. 


] 
WISCONSIN NI 


The Gardner Baking Co., Madison 
is opening a distribution branch in 
Tomah and is erecting an 80x120 fi 
building to house the fleet of trucks 
and the office quarters. 

Tony Kleifgen is building a baker) 
in Pittsville. 

S. M. Vieth, president of the Froz 
en Foods & Storage Corp., recent]; 
announced the purchase of the Ripor 
Sanitary Bakery from Walter Jonas 
Mr. Jonas will remain at the shop as 
manager. . 

New cases and counters have been 
installed by Paul Berzow in his 
Plymouth (Wis.) Bakery. 

The W. & M. Bakery in Stoughtor 
has been sold by Leonard Murkve to 
Oscar Holm of Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. 
Murkve has operated the busines: 
since 1928. 

The Porth Pie Co., Milwaukee, ob- 
served its fifty-sixth anniversary in 
September, as well as the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Louis J. Porth. 
president of the firm. 

John Luteyn, who operates the 
Oostberg (Wis.) Pastry Shop, has 
sold his business to Van Selle and 
Otte partnership and is temporarily 
retiring from active business. 

Frieders City Bakery, Manitowoc, 
has purchased a new oven and other 
equipment at a cost of approxi- 
mately $7,000. 
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SOME FLOURS MUST BE 


... BETTER. 


Some flours have to be better, to meet the requirements of 
adjusted formulas and produce uniformly good baking results 
under present conditions. 


These flours by LARABEE, for example, now return to 





| 


the bakeries of America like old friends; with their long 
established reputation for unfailing, uniform day-to-day 
baking performance. They’re milled by the men who know, 
long experienced in the technical milling skills required to 
produce bakers’ flours that meet your particular needs in 
the bakery. They will help you re-establish your highest 
standards of uniform quality baking. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF— 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





SALINA, KANSAS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTO 


|» N. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 













4 No local trick of fickle nature can affect 
the quality of Page’s flours. Our wheat 
selection area is too broad for that. Page’s 
Topeka Mill is located to draw wheat 
from any of four major producing states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. 47 
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KIPLING VERSION.—The other day 
I was laboring with a description of 
how grain ships are loaded and un- 
loaded on the Great Lakes, when, 
lo and behold, there appeared be- 
fore me, quite by accident, the per- 
fect example of how it should be 
done. So perfect, indeed, is the ex- 
ample, that we now give you Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling himself, visiting the 
United States and penning lusty and 
often scurrilous remarks about us as 
he journeyed “Home” from India in 
1885: 

“It was my felicity to catch a 
grain steamer and an elevator empty- 
ing in that same steamer. The 
steamer might have been about 2,000 
tons burden. She was laden with 
wheat in bulk; from stem to stern, 
13 feet deep, lay the clean, red wheat. 
There was no 25% dirt admixture 
about it at all. It was wheat, fit 
for the grindstones as it lay. They 
maneuvered the fore-hatch of that 
steamer directly under an elevator— 
a house of red tin 150 feet high. 
Then they let down into that fore- 
hatch a trunk as if it had been the 
trunk of an elephant, but stiff be- 
cause it was a pipe of iron-clamped 
wood. _And the trunk had a steel- 
shod nose to it, and contained an 
endless chain of steel buckets. 

“Then the captain swore, raising 
his eyes to heaven, and a gruff voice 
answered him from the place he 
swore at, and certain machinery, also 
in the firmament, began to clack, and 
the glittering, steel-shod nose of that 
trunk burrowed into the wheat and 
the wheat quivered and sunk upon 
the instant as water sinks when the 
siphon sucks, because the steel buck- 
ets within the trunk were flying upon 
their endless round, carrying away 
each its appointed morsel of wheat. 

“The elevator was a Persian well 
wheel—a wheel squashed out thin 
and cased in a pipe, a wheel driven 
not by bullocks, but by much horse- 
power, licking up the grain at the 
rate of thousands of bushels the hour. 
And the wheai sunk into the fore- 
hatch while a man looked—sunk till 
the brown timbers of the bulkheads 
showed bare and men leaped down 
through clouds of golden dust and 
shoveled the wheat furiously round 
the nose of the trunk, and got a 
steam-shovel of glittering steel and 
made that shovel also, till there re- 
mained of the grain not more than a 
horse leaves in the fold of his nose- 
bag. 

“In this manner do they handle 
wheat at Buffalo. On one side of 
the elevator is the steamer, on the 
other side the railway track; and 
the wheat is loaded into the cars in 
bulk. Wah! wah! God is great.” 


The New Yorker has uncovered 
a physiotherapist whom the Ameri- 
can Vegetarian, a California publica- 
tion, calls “the leading vegetarian- 
practitioner in the East.” This is 
Dr. Max Warmbrand, who also is 
licensed in Connecticut, Florida and 
South Carolina as a doctor of natur- 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michene —= 


opathy, whatever that is. Dr. Warm- 
brand thinks very little of meat, and 
still less of bread, hot cereals, cake 
and pastry. He has not chewed nor 
swallowed meat for 33 years. All 
this fretting over the meat shortage 
is foolish. You get plenty of pro- 
tein, he says, in dairy products, soy- 
beans, leafy vegetables and nuts. 
Eggs, unlike many vegetarians, he 
doesn’t go for, but he approves of 
milk, Therefore he is a lacto-vege- 
table man but not a lacto-ovo-vege- 
table man. He eats fruit—yes; and 
whole grains. Thus, in unscientific 


parlance, we must also classify him 
as a bran bug. Statistic gleaned at 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association: 2% of the 
population of the United States is 
vegetarian. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER. — What 
does a typical baker look like? Is 
there such a thing? If you averaged 
them all up would you have a recog- 
nizable or distinct type? Probably 
not. Yet no doubt there is a popular 
conception, whether or not he exists 
in the flesh in any great number. 
Perhaps the cover picture accurately 
reflects this conception. And yet 
how many bakers have you seen who 
in any close degree resemble the 
amiable and be-capped personality 
posed by our photographer? 
(Parenthetically, did any of you 
notice at the recent ABA convention 
in Chicago the baker in the set of 
little mannequins attractively illus- 
trating the many kinds of people and 
workers concerned in the program 
of the American Institute of Baking? 
It is authoritatively reported that 
the model for this rather unexpected 
representative, who wore the “lean 
and hungry look” accredited by W. 
Shakespeare to a chap named Cas- 
sius, was a retired shoe salesman.) 
The cover blurb man speaks of 
this problem, as you will see. He 
says of the man in the picture: “He 
is a symbol of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries. He is wearing the traditional 
white jacket and floppy, comical 
chef’s cap. It is a garb not always 
associated with dignity of person or 
outstanding worth of product, for 











some of the public has false ideas 
about the baker, what he wears— 
and what are his wares.” And the 
blurbist concludes on a high note 
of practical philosophy: “Now that 
the baking industry has at long last 
decided to embark on a three-year, 
$1,500,000 promotional campaign, 
consider the real meanings of the 
words, ‘Symbol and Progress.’ The 
problem ahead is foremost one of 
imbuing that symbol with dignity, 
high quality and social worth in the 
public mind. It is a problem in 
ideas and meanings as they affect 
progress.” 
e®@ @ 


% & ®& The Bureau of the Census 
estimates that on Jan. 1, 1946, the 
population of the United States was 
140,386,509. The 1940 census revealed 
a population of 131,669,275. The 
gain since that time, therefore, is 
about 1,500,000 a year. This is a lot 
of mouths—considering the matter 
at the point where it is most perti- 
nent to such a portion of the nation- 
al economy as the flour industry. 
Whatever else these new customers 
may or may not buy, they will all be 
BREAD EATERS. ® ® ® How can 
an industry fail, with such basic good 
fortune piled upon the natural favor 
with which such a staple as bread is 
blessed? ®@ & *% The predicters used 
to say the nation’s population would 
be stabilized by 1950 at 150,000,000. 
Now the talk is of 1980, at 158,000,- 
000. The birth rate, it is true, has 
declined since 1943, but maybe the 
philoprogenitive surge of wartime 
will return when houses are plenti- 
ful in the era of promised high- 
level prosperity. 


Candy is putting proteins in itself 
to seem like more of a food. It as- 
pires to the dinner table, and gov- 
ernment research points out the way. 
Remember the time when the adver- 
tising world was in dithers over the 
slogan, “Reach for a Lucky Instead 
of a Sweet”? Cake caught that blow 
below the belt, too, and was quick to 
hit back. Candy lived on in spite of 
Luckies, and now it waxes strong. 
Strong enough, perhaps, to slogan, 
“Candy-coat Your Proteins’; but 
never, it is to be hoped, “Reach for 
a Bon-bon Instead of Bread.” 


Brand name is still the biggest 
thing among “factors likely to affect 
selection,” it is disclosed in a nation- 
wide “market basket quiz” conducted 
for the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. Of all the teachers, home- 
makers, business and professional 
women, rural extension leaders and 
miscellaneous others who were 
queried, 76% confessed brand con- 
sciousness as a major influence. But 
descriptive labelling came in for a 
big vote, too—56% spoke for it—and 
grade labelling for a surprisingly big 
one—55%—though here the verdict 
doubtless was stacked by the large 
quota of home-ec and platform wom- 
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en. The sample was not a cross- 
section. Grade (government ABC) 
labelling turned out to be pretty 
generally misunderstood, which is 
not at all surprising. A large part 
of the grade labelling crowd ap- 
parently is more concerned with the 
ideology of the imprint than with 
the intrinsic value of a package's 
content. 
ee °@e 


In 1939 the Department of Educa- 
tion estimated that there were 1,250,- 
000 domestic science students in high 
schools, 36,709 home economics ma- 
jors in colleges and an additional 
18,088 college students taking home 
economics—a total of 1,304,797 study- 
ing some home economics subjects 
during one school year. Probably 
the total is up a few hundred thou- 
sand now. A good place to plan: 
favorable notions about flour and 
bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. L. CAVANAUGH LEAVES 
MILLER FOR NEW POSITION 


Laurie L. Cavanaugh, for eight 
years on the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, and since his 
return from a four-year term of 
service in the Marine Corps, asso- 
ciate editor of The American Baker, 
has resigned his position to affiliate 
with the Stevens-Davis Co., Chicago 
which conducts a house organ serv- 
ice. 

In his new position, Mr. Cavanaugh 
will devote considerable time to edi- 
torial and advertising art, a field in 
which he has shown a growing inter- 
est and aptitude. 

Named to succeed Mr. Cavanaugh 
as bakery editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller and as associate editor of 
The American Baker is Wilfred F. 
Lingren, who has been on the edi- 
torial staff for six years and who 
returned from a 40-month stay in 
the army six months ago. 
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DECLINING CONSUMPTION — Al- 
though supporting official figures are 
not yet available industry statistics 
compiled by the Millers National Fed- 
eration indicate a repetition of the 
sharp decline in wheat flour con- 
sumption that followed World War 
I. As shown in the accompanying 
chart the consumption line current- 
ly is going steeply downward again, 
after being arrested in the thirties 
and pressed upward by the extra- 
ordinary needs of the World War I! 
period. The federation offers this 
graphic presentation as an argument 
favoring the proposed industry pro- 
motion campaign now under consid- 
eration. 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry!° 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help, 
keep Mere 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent. cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, ~ 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because f- 
moisture con-" 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
rocrss SALT 
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ROOF FIRE HITS PONCA CITY 
PLANT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Sparks falling on the wooden false 
roof on the International Milling 
Company’s mill at Ponca City, Okla., 
Oct. 31, caused a fire that brought 
about a 48-hour shut-down of the 
plant. The loss, aside from water 
damage, was minor, and confined to 
the roof. The plant has a capacity 
of 1,800 sacks daily. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLING FIRM FEATURES 
NEW METHOD IN BAKING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An important 
development in home baking, de- 
signed to give excellent bread and 
rolls in half the time required by 
old methods, is being featured in ad- 
vertising by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Called the 
“Speedie Method,” it has been de- 
veloped and thoroughly tested by the 
Occident Home Baking Institute, a 
Russell-Miller activity 

Only five steps are involved in 
making “Speedie” bread, and only 
four steps are .needed in baking 
“Speedie” rolls. The roll dough does 
not require kneading, the institute 
says. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. R. WALTHER MARINE 
BROKER IN KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Mo.—H. R. Walther 

has been named representative at 

Kansas City for the Holland Amer- 





ican Line, and marine insurance rep- . 


resentative of Johnson & Higgins, in- 
surance brokers. He will open an 
office in the Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Walther formerly was in the 
labor relations department of the 
Corning (N. Y.) Glass Works. 

He is the son of P. A. Walther, 
export manager for the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. ALFRED PILLSBURY DIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held Nov. 4 for Mrs. 
Eleanor Field Pillsbury, wife of Al- 
fred Fiske Pillsbury, member of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Mrs. Pillsbury died Nov. 2 at her 
home in Minneapolis after a long ill- 
ness. She was 74 years old. 

Mrs. Pillsbury was born Jan. 1, 
1872 in Boston, Mass., the daughter 
of the late Chief Justice Walbridge 
Abner Field of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, and Mrs. Field, the 
former Eliza Ellen McLoon of Rock- 
land, Me. She was educated at the 
Boston Latin school, Miss Hersey’s 
school in Boston and Miss Burnham’s 
school in Northhampton, Mass. 

She married Alfred Fiske Pillsbury, 
only son of Gov. and Mrs. John S. 
Pillsbury, on May 15, 1899, and made 
her home in Minneapolis, where she 
became one of that city’s cultural 
leaders. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 


Shawnee, Okla. — The Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling company’s 40th an- 
niversary was Officially observed 
Oct. 22, as an estimated 500 persons 
attended “family night” in the city 
sales room of the firm, which fea- 
tured a banquet and award of pins 
to 85 long-time workers and officials 
by Leslie A. Ford, president of the 
company. Heading the list of per- 
sons awarded pins for long service 
was the elder Ford (J. Lloyd) who 
founded the company in 1906. 
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REG. U. S. 


PAT. OFF 


BAKING 
PRODUCTS 


INSURE BETTER LOOKING AND BETTER 
TASTING CAKES AND PASTRIES 


GENUINE 
ALMOND PASTE 


MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE FILLER 


HENRY H 





EIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








ATIO 


Famous 


AL 


Nut Products 
Since 1915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 
Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21 
* Write For Price List a 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 


25 Broad Street 


New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 
CORPORATION 


frank J} Hale 


Sco" Mill St., Be! 


415 N. Damen Ave., hi. in. 


New York Sales ORY 2 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C. Y. 





Executive Offices: 

Chanin Bidg., N.¥.C. 
Home O 

file, - ows 

Chicago ‘Sales 0 








For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


&% ) 
Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 


$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 
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J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


ALLIED HEAD—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
vice president and New England di- 
visional manager of the Doughnut 
Corp. of America, was recently named 
president of the Allied Trade of the 
Baking Industry. 


SALES MANAGER—Lewis Schutts, 
sales manager of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., will be in charge of 
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Lewis Schutts 


the new consolidated bakery flour 
sales organization of the Morten 
Milling Co., Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Texas Star Flour Mills. Mr. 
Schutts was former family flour sales 
manager for the Burrus Mills, and will 
now direct all bakery sales activities 
of the three mills from the Tex-O- 
Kan offices in the Mercantile Bank 
Building, Dallas. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry W. Larsen of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, has 
returned from a 10-day hunting trip 
in South Dakota. The weather was 
good and he was able to bag his 
quota of pheasants. 


A. Simandl, vice president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 30 to attend the 
funeral services for R. S. Thorpe, 
flour broker, who died Oct. 27. Mr. 
Thorpe had handled the account of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. for 
a number of years. 


Robert Boling, head of the Boling 
Oven & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has joined the MHole-in-One Club. 
While playing at the Spring Valley 
Country Club, at Elyria, Ohio, with 
Charles Lasch, Lasch Baking Co., 
Cleveland; Paul Somers, manager of 
the Cleveland branch of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and H. W. Tibbala, flour 
broker of Elyria, Mr. Boling made 
a hole in one on the eleventh green, 
105 yards, all uphill carry. 

We 


John E. Novak, sales manager for 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, con- 
tinued eastward following the St. 
Louis meeting of the Flour Millers 
Export Association to visit the com- 
pany’s mill at Marion, Ohio. 

® 

Steve Vesecky, flour buyer for 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., Dallas, visited millers in 
Kansas City last week. 

e 


Visitors in Chicago last week in- 
cluded C. D. McKenzie, president, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; 
Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, president, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
G. Cullen Thomas, vice president, 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; H. J. 
BeBout, president, Loudonville (Ohio) 
Milling Co; Jess B. Smith, president, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City, and A. E. Davis, Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 


J. K. Moore, president and sales 
manager, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is vacationing at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. 

e 


Following the meeting of the Flour 
Millers Export Association in St. 
Louis last week, J. A. Willis, vice 
president and general manager, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, went on to Minneapolis to at- 
tend the Michigan-Minnesota foot- 
ball game. 

* 


Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., has applied 
for membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer from 
E. P. Mitchell, former head of the 
company. 

& 


K. V. R. Nicol, head of the com- 
modity department, and George Glea- 
son, head of the meat department of 
the Chicago office of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, were in 
Kansas City Nov. 2, visiting the Kan- 
sas City office of the company. 


A “wolf pack” of bakers and allied 
tradesmen are expected back this 
week from a pheasant hunt in South 
Dakota. Those from Kansas City 
who made the trip include Lloyd Fish- 
er of the Waxide Paper Co., C. J. 
Gardner and Dell Porter of C. J. 
Gardner and Associates, Herbert 
Schaefer, Hanson Milk Products Co., 
Carl Rapp, director of purchases, and 





Robert Dibble of the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Larry Felton, district 
manager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Wal- 
ter Kukenbecker, southwestern dis- 
trict manager of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., George Young of 
Sperry-Young-Kevan Co., and Jack 
Carter, Carter Milk Products Co. 


Robert W. Freihofer, son of Charles 
C. Freihofer, president of the Charles 
Freihofer Baking Co., Inc., of Troy, 
Albany, New York and Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Jane Tarrant of Saratoga 
Springs were married Oct. 5 and flew 
to Bermuda for their honeymoon. 


Among millers who attended the 
meeting of the Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Oct. 27-28, 
were L. M. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; George Bu- 
ford, Goodlander Mills Co., Kansas 
City; F. Daugherty, Junction City 
(Kansas) Milling Co; John Wall, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas. 

& 


Visitors with the Cleveland trade 
last week included R. S. Smith, sales 
manager for the Buffalo branch of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
Carl H. Humphrey, central states 
sales manager for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. 

* 


Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co., attended 
the fortieth anniversary in Shawnee 
of the Shawnee Milling Co.’s exist- 
ence. 

& 


Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., has re- 
turned home from a business trip to 
Kansas City. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, visited in St. Louis. 

* 

Harold Pease, secretary-treasurer of 
the Leger Mill, Altus, Okla., and Floyd 
Bateman, director of sales for the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., made 
a trade trip to Texas cities. 

® 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage on Oct. 19 of Miss Bet- 
ty Marilyn Hubbard and George Rob- 
ert Lankard. The groom is the son 
of A. R. Lankard, president of the 
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Kingfisher. (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. Following a wedding trip to 
New Orleans the young couple will 
establish a home in Kingfisher. 

# 


A party of 15 members of the Key- 
stone Sales Club, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, headed by W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president in charge of 
sales, visited Duluth Oct. 31. They 
arrived by plane for an inspection of 
terminal facilities at Duluth-Superior. 
They made a tour of the Occident 
Terminal Elevator, Duluth, a divi- 
sion of the company, and witnessed 
the loading of grain into a vessel and 
made a trip to other waterfront fa- 
cilities. Following a lunch at the 
Flame, the party departed by plane 
for Minneapolis. 


Francis M. Franco of New York, 3 
representative for the Duluth Uni 
versal Milling Co., was a caller a‘ 
the Duluth office of the company las 
week. With Dudley J. Russell, presi 
dent of the firm, he visited the Grai 
Exchange floor. 


Peter Roe Nugent, Nugent’s Bak 
ery, Savannah, Ga., who is mayor 0! 
that city, went on the air Oct. 31, tc 
introduce “Professor Quiz,’’ who made 
a personal appearance in Savannal 
and broadcast his radio progran 
from there. 

& 


R. E. Smith, grocery salesman fo 
the Atlanta branch office of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Smith, have an- 
nounced the birth of a son, Robert 
on Nov. 2. The little fellow weighed 
7 lbs 12 oz at birth. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, at- 
tended a meeting of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association at St. Louis 
last week, leaving soon after his re- 
turn for a visit with connections in 
several southern states. 

e 

H. W. Protzman, superintendent of 
the Chase Bag Co.’s Milwaukee 
branch plant until he retired two 
years ago, was guest of honor at a 
dinner Oct. 29. Approximately 35 
Chase employees were presented 
with emblems for service ranging 
from 10 to 50 years. Among those 
on hand to honor Mr. Protzman was 
C. R. Decker, Sr., president of the 











PRESIDENT AND FIRST LADY—Here Mr. and Mrs. John T. McCarthy 
pause in their social conversation at the annual banquet to be caught in 


the camera’s eye. 


Mr. McCarthy’s retirément as wartime president of 


the American Bakers Association was announced during the annual con- 
vention, held Oct. 13-16 at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 
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former Milwaukee Bag Co. at the 
time it was acquired by Chase in 
1925, and later vice president of 
Chase until 1937 when he left the 
firm. At present Mr. Decker is still 
a member of the board of directors 
and his son, C. R. Decker, Jr., is gen- 
eral manager of the Milwaukee plant. 
Other special guests at the dinner 
were Charles Sheldon, New York, vice 
president and treasurer of the firm, 
and R. N. Conners, Chicago, vice 
president and general sales manager. 


Announcement was made this week 
of the approaching marriage of Miss 
Alyce Fauntleroy Lysle, daughter of 
James C. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, to Thomas T. Reyburn II, also of 
Leavenworth. The wedding will take 
place Dec. 28. 


& 
Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 


spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis on federation business. 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, attended the Michigan dis- 
trict meeting of the Association of 
Operative Millers in Lowell last week. 

e 

George P. Urban, president of the 
Geo. Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, has 
returned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of the 
poard of directors of the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. and the Illinois 
Fire Insurance Co. 


= 
The National Biscuit Co. office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, recently honored 
John Hartman and Edward Borkosky, 
veteran employees who are retiring. 
@ 


Roy L. Montgomery, who has been 
operating the Sunrise Bakery in Min- 
neapolis for several years, on Nov. 1 
became the Twin Cities representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
succeeding D. N. Beecher, who is now 
attached to the sales staff at the 
home office in New Ulm, Minn. 

* 

Rowland J. Clark, associated with 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, recent- 
ly visited in the Southwest, includ- 
ing his old home at Manhattan, 
where he previously was associate 
professor at Kansas State College. 

& 

Among the Kansas City represen- 
tatives at the annual convention of 
Missouri bakers at St. Louis Oct. 27- 
29 were Kenneth Wheatley, city sales 
manager, and Everett Baker, both of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Finkenmeier of the 
Finkenmeier Bakery, Phillip B. Pur- 
cell, Bakers Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., C. C. Ballinger, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Ed Branard, bakery tech- 
nichian, Swift & Co., and Ed Tegler, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

* 


C. A. Jordan, vice president of the 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- © 


ita, Kansas, recently returned from 
a fishing trip to Port Aransas, Texas, 
and reports the loss, because of light 
tackle, of the biggest tarpon he ever 
hooked. He estimated its weight at 
120% lbs and its length to be 6 ft 
4% inches. Mr. Jordan caught some 
other very sizable tarpon and, being 
also a mathematician, feels that his 
estimate on the size and weight of 
the one he did not catch may be ac- 
cepted as reliable. O. D. Fisher, 
commander of the Fisher Flouring 
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Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., has an 
arithmetical system obviously resem- 
bling Mr. Jordan’s. He computed 
the weight of a salmon caught by 
Ward Magill of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, off Mr. Fisher’s yacht 
on Puget Sound by adding the esti- 
mated weight of the blood lost 
through the gaff wound to the scale 
weight of the fish and announced the 
result as a shade over 30 lbs. 


James J. Rodgers, Philadelphia, was 
a recent visitor in the office of the 
Consolidated Flour: Mills Co., Wich- 
ita. His firm, James J. Rodgers & 
Sons, represents Consolidated Mills 
in the Philadelphia territory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHRISTMAS PARTY PLANS 
MADE BY. CHICAGO GROUP 


Chicago, Ill—The annual joint 
Christmas party of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors and 
the Bakers Courtesy Club will be 
held the evening of Dec. 17 in the Bal 
Tabarin Room of the Sherman Hotel. 

The festivities will start at 5 
o’clock with the usual turkey raffle. 
Dinner will be served at 7 p.m., and 
will be followed by several enter- 
tainment features. 

Both organizations have appointed 
committees to make all arrangements 
for this annual event. George L. 
Faber, King Midas Flour Mills, is 
chairman for the flour men and his 
associates are: Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills Co., and John Reget, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 

The Bakers Courtesy Club commit- 
tee consists of Harold Hall, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, chairman; 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., and George Siml, George J. Sim] 
Co. Mr. Hall is general chairman 
of the two committees, and Mr. Faber 
assistant chairman. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE VON HOFE NAMED 
TO HEAD PACKAGING GROUP 


Shawnee-Delaware, Pa—At the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute held here recently, George 
W. von Hofe, president of the New 
Jersey Machine Corp., was elected 
president. 

Vice presidents elected were Boyd 
H. Redner, general manager of the 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., and Oscar W. Wilkstrom, 
president of the United States Auto- 
matic Box Machinery Co. 

Among the directors elected were 
John P. Corley, ‘vice president of the 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine 
Co; E. G. Kuhn, president of the 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery 
Corp., and Carl E. Schaeffer, sales 
manager of Stokes & Smith Co. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
IN ANNUAL FALL MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Millers 
Club held its annual fall meeting 
and golf tournament at Glen Echo 
Country Club, Oct. 29. About 70 
attended the dinner. 

The following names were added 
to the roster: Carl Haunschild, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc; Ed C. Seele, 
Union Starch & Refining Co; Thom- 
as J. Mateer, Uni-Green Alfalfa, Inc; 
Al Wilson, National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co. 

The golf tournament resulted in 
Charles Guignon, Frank’ Bock and 
Val Prevallet’ winning the blind 
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QUARTER CENTURY CLUB—Diamond pins and membership certificates 
in the newly formed Quarter Century Club were presented to more than 
150 mill and general office employees with 25 or more years of service, 
at a cocktail party and dinner given in their honor by the Eastern Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Oct. 24. Heading the list for length of serv- 
ice from the mill were E. E. Des Jardin and E. J. Twomey each with 


52 years of service at time of retirement. 


Frank F. Henry, a General 


Mills director and former president of the Eastern Division, headed the 
general office list having established the first Buffalo operation of the 
company in 1893. In the active employee list Frank A. Dirnberger, sa’es- 
manager in charge of feed sates, carried off the honors for the general 
office with 48 years of service and at the mill, Jan Krempa, with 47 
years to his credit, headed the list of 111 active employees with 25 years 
or more of service with the company. Among women office employees, 
Anna F. Kadau, general office secretary, topped the list with 38 years 
of service. Meetings of the Quarter Century Club will be held annuully. 





bogey; lowest score on par three 
holes was won by J. L. Bauman and 
R. W. Taylor; the best poker hand 
for five blind holes went to Clyde 
Smith and Ben Schulein. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. MAX MILNER TO JOIN 
MILLING SCHOOL FACULTY 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Dr. Max Mil- 
ner, a member of the staff in the di- 
vision of agricultural biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Dr. J. A. Shellenberg- 
er, head of the department, has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Milner will fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Dr. Eric 
Kneen last September, who joined 
the staff of the Kurth Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as director of re- 
search. 

The new faculty member will as- 
sume his position with the milling 
industry department Jan. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. H. HERLOCKER HEAD 
OF FAMILY FLOUR SALES 


J. H. Herlocker, for the past 12 
years division sales manager at 
Greenville, Texas, for International 
Milling Co., has been named general 
sales manager in charge of family 
business. In his new post, Mr. Her- 
locker has moved to headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

Serving first as a salesman, Mr. 
Herlocker joined the International 
organization at Minneapolis in 1923. 

Guy A. Baldwin will assume the 
duties of sales manager for the 
Greenville division. . 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSPECTION TRIP IN EUROPE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Elmer A. 
Whiteman, flour and feed manufac- 
turing supervisor for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Leonard A. 
Zerull of the same department, plan 
to go to Europe this month to in- 
spect mills in Sweden, England and 
Switzerland. The men will fly from 
New York to Sweden on Nov. 16 and 
will investigate recent developments 
in cereal milling processes. Their in- 
spection trip will require about one 
month’s time and they plan to be 
back in this country shortly before 
the Christmas holidays. 























48 YEARS — Frank A. Dirnberger 
(left, above), sales manager in 
charge of feed sales for the Eastern 
Division of General Mills, Inc., is 
shown receiving the service pin award 
and certificate honoring him for 48 
years of service with the organiza- 
tion. H. C. Lautensack, president of 
the Eastern Division, is making the 
presentation. 


DEATHS 


Raymond S. Thorpe, 62, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, died suddenly on Oct. 
27 at a hospital there, which he had 
entered for observation a few days 
previously. For many years, Mr. 
Thorpe had represented the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, in the 
Pittsburgh area. Surviving are his 
widow and a son. 











Eugene Ostermann, 82, retired 
wholesale baker of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died of a heart attack in his home 
recently. A native of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Mr. Ostermann settled in Cin- 
cinnati in 1890 and operated a whole- 
sale bakery for 31 years prior to re- 
tiring in 1922. 


Murry E. Brierly, chief chemist of 
the National Biscuit Co. at Carthage, 
Mo., for the past six years, died at 
the home of his mother in Wichita, 
Kansas, recently. 


William A. McAllister, 60, Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) representative for Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., died recently at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Memphis. 
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Farm Stocks of 
Grain on Oct. 1 
Reported High 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of 
grains in all positions, on and off 
farms on Oct. 1, 1946, included about 
957,000,000 bus of wheat, 178,000,000 
bus old corn, 1,237,000,000 bus oats, 
231,000,000 bus barley and 15,000,000 
bus rye, according to a report com- 
piled by the crop reporting board of 
the Bureau of - Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Farm stocks accounted for the ma- 
jor part of the total for each grain, 
even though for wheat this situation 
seldom occurs. 

Off-farm stocks included 397,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, only 41% of the 
wheat stocks, about 20,000,000 bus 
of corn, 65,500,000 bus of oats, 75,- 





MAKESHIFT WHEAT LOADS 
MEET SLOW DEMAND 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Although re- 
ceipts of wheat continue fairly light 
here, mills are slow to take spot 
offerings which come in anything but 
tight boxcars. Much of the wheat 
offered on the floor here has been 
shipped in doorless boxcars or gon- 
dolas and mills show little interest. 
When buying wheat a car which can 
be used for shipping flour is desired, 
according to Hutchinson millers. 





500,000 bus of barley, and 3,300,000 
bus of rye. 

Current stocks of wheat are small- 
er than on Oct. 1 of any of the pre- 
ceding five years, largely because of 
the very small carry-over from the 
previous crop year. Stocks of old 
corn are the smallest in four years 
of record and only 55% as large as 
a year ago. Oats stocks are rela- 
tively large, though 11% less than 
the high mark on Oct. 1, 1945. Bar- 
ley stocks are the smallest of the 
four years of record, about 7% less 
than a year ago. Rye stocks are 
only two thirds as large as a year 
earlier and less than half those of 
two years ago. 

About 314,000,000 bus of wheat dis- 
appeared between July 1 and Oct. 1, 
1946. For comparable quarters, dis- 
appearance was 374,000,000 in 1945, 
301,000,000 in 1944 and 348,000,000 
in 1943. 
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riods disappearance of corn was 372,- 
000,000, 449,000,000, 361,000,000 . and 
451,000,000 bus; of oats, 585,000,000, 
394,000,000, 361,000,000 and 408,000,- 
000 bus; of barley, 83,000,000, 111,- 
000,000, 91,000,000 and 116,000,000 
bus; of rye, 9,000,000, 17,000,000, 21,- 
000,000 and 23,000,000 bus. 

For all grains except corn the July 
1 supply is the sum of carry-over 
stocks plus new production. Disap- 
pearance is computed as the differ- 
ence between such suppplies and 
Oct. 1 stocks. 





Export Meeting 





(Continued from page 9) 


before March 31, when new crop 
winter wheat prospects will be more 
clearly defined. If the general crop 
outlook is favorable at that time, a 
quick end to production and export 
controls is thought likely. 

Mr. Farrington said that the ex- 
pected year-end United States wheat 
carry-over would be a near-average 
231,000,000 bus, and pointed out that 
this country has had six consecutive 
wheat yields much above average. 
While such conditions may continue, 
provisions for less fortunate circum- 
stances are desirable, he added. 

In the present crop year, he said, 
there is going to be continuous pres- 
sure on this country for additional 
supplies. 

“The department’s export pro- 
gram,” Mr. Farrington declared, “‘calls 
for the export of 2,817,200 long tons 
of wheat and 2,125,000 long tons of 
wheat in the form of flour. On the 
basis of the present export program, 
43% of the total will go as flour, 
compared with 32% last season.” 

“I can assure you,” he added, “that 
the Department of Agriculture is 
making a determined effort to keep 
flour mills in full operation this 
year.” 

Although many details of the re- 
vised export handling plan remain to 
be worked out, in general the pro- 
gram would work at follows: No 
licenses would be required for ship- 
ments to certain countries (not yet 
defined, but chiefly Latin America 
and possibly the Philippines and one 
or two other areas). Each mill 
would be entitled to ship to this 
group of unlicensed countries in pro- 
portion to its historical record with- 
in a base period, probably 1945. Mills 
without historical records could not 
ship to those countries. However, 
any mill would be permitted to ship 
any amount of flour to this unlicensed 
































In the same respective pe- area, if a corresponding deduction 
* STOCKS OF GRAIN OCT. 1, 1946, WITH COMPARISONS (1,000 bus) 

Oct. 1, Oct. 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 

Crop Position 1944 1945 1946 1946 
WOMORS—="OR FRFMAE® 20 ccvccivcrevisere 530,250 528,218 42,703 559,696 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ ..... 22,365 22,189 7,351 2,184 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*. 198,413 181,410 8,382 176,568 
WOTMMMMOMES cc ccc qcesseccecenss 199,475 170,305 29,917 103,595 
Merchant mills* ........eeseeeee 137,818 128,261 12,838 114,478 
WO 600s csc tite cacy etiaes 1,088,321 1,030,383 101,191 956,521 
Old Corm=—-On farma® ...ccccisccscss 206,621 303,138 615,341 158,398 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ....... 534 19 0 uJ 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*f ... 20,313 17,198 19,246 14,946 
DOS 66 6 ctivivebedecncecets 7,478 4,674 15,904 4,944 
AS eee ite ee ie 234,946 325,029 550,491 178,288 
Cot —— EI GAPMRN® ocvccccsvecssecesics 941,286 1,290,931 277,973 1,171,622 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*f ... 43,128 55,824 13,716 45,176 
| | PPP Te TTT RTT ET ae 17,328 43,555 3,153 20,319 
MOORE: ciccccetseeredecnesies 1,001,742 1,390,310 294,842 1,237,117 
Barley—On farms® .........0eeee805 181,611 166,619 38,700 155,125 
Int. mills. elevs. and whses.*f ... 56,100 59,568 15,406 57,311 
WOUND 606 66.0eTecscbedsectder 26,032 22,922 4,464 18,248 
BOARD Keesrcrcicesvdeteteecs 263,743 249,109 58,570 230,684 
Rye=—-Om CAFMS® 2. cccssicsrcccseperes 16,111 14,254 1,160 11,492 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*f ... 4,881 3,301 905 2,183 
yl a rey Peery re 14,728 4,732 322 1,126 
TEED. icone sccderscadcossesss 35,720 22,287 2,387 14,801 


*Estimates by the Crop Reporting Board. 


+Stocks owned by Commodity Credit Corp. 


in steel and wooden bins and (for wheat) in transit. {Commercial grain stocks at terminal 
markets reported by Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. {Includes 


also stocks in merchant mills. 


were made in its domestic grind quota 
from the present 85% maximum. To 
all other areas licenses would be 
handled the same as at present. 

In effect, the proposal transfers the 
responsibility for distribution of flour 
by countries in the proposed ‘free’ 
area from the government to mill- 
ers, with the only check being a 
limit on the total amount going to 
that area over-all. 

How much this system would in- 
crease flour exports to the free area 
depends on two factors: 

(1) What total limit the govern- 
ment sets for the area. This limit 
would be set up on the basis of a per- 
centage of commercial exports in a 
base period (now 1945) going to that 
area. What this percentage would 
be, Mr. Farrington was not prepared 
to state, although he said that it 
would be set as high as possible to 
enable millers to compete more effec- 
tively with Canada. 

(2) The amount of flour which 
millers might decide to ship, over and 
above their individual limits, at the 
expense of a corresponding deduction 
from domestic production quotas. 


Suggestion Outlined 


Mr. Farrington outlined the sug- 
gestion as follows: 

1. Amend WFO 144 so as to estab- 
lish a quantity of flour which could 
be exported without license to a 
designated list of countries (primari- 
ly western hemisphere), such quanti- 
ty being determined on the basis of 
@ percentage of the quantity of flour 
produced for commercial export in a 
base period plus any amount by 
which the authorized domestic dis- 
tribution of flour exceeded the actual 
domestic distribution of flour. 

2. All production in excess of the 
quantities authorized for domestic 
distribution and unlicensed export 
would be allocated to PMA and for- 
eign claimants. 

8. Mills would be required to file 
@ summary report monthly showing: 
(a) their total production of flour; 
(b) domestic distribution; (c) un- 
licensed exports; (d) allocated ex- 
ports by claimants. 

4. Export licenses would be re- 
quired on all commercial sales of 
flour exported to countries not listed 
under (1) above. 

5. Mills would also be required to 
notify the PMA within 24 hours of 
all sales made against export allo- 
cations. 

6. Export sales would be licensed 
to cover all allocated exports in the 
order in which received without re- 
gard to historical performance. 

7. Any foreign claimant would be 
eligible to apply for an export allo- 
cation if its current demands are 
substantially in excess of the quan- 
tities obtained by that country from 
the United States through commer- 
cial channels in the base period. 


Mr. Farrington’s opinion was that 
the program probably would have to 
be operated on a quarterly basis. 

The proposed new setup, if adopted, 
would mean a transfer of much of the 
export handling from the Depart- 


ment of Commerce to the Depart- . 


ment of Agriculture with the lat- 
ter issuing licenses as the USDA di- 
rected. 
Propose Freedom 

While the exporting millers voiced 
approval of the suggested changes, 
agreeing that they would be a vast im- 
provement, many suggested that the 
Latin American limits in particular 
be removed completely. In this re- 
gion described by one man as the 
“bread and butter” area of the Amer- 
ican flour export tradé—Canada has 
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FMEA ALTERS OFFICER 
ELECTION METHODS 


The Flour Millers Export Associ- 
ation has altered its procedure on its 
directorate to provide that its seven 
directors will be chosen so that not 
more than one is situated in any dis- 
trict. 

Under this new method, one direc- 
tor will be selected from Texas-Okla- 
homa-Kansas; Kansas City; the 
Northwest; Buffalo; soft wheat 
states and the Pacific coast. One di- 
rector-at-large will be chosen and 
that post is expected to be filled by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. A mail 
ballot on the election of the direc- 
torate will be held shortly. 

Another change in the FMEA pro- 
cedure concerns the election of of- 
ficers. Under the change, neither the 
president nor the two vice presidents 
will be permitted to succeed them- 
selves more than once without an in- 
tervening period. 





ESR ETRE II ET ESET IOIE TT MEI 
made serious inroads in the past sev- 
eral months and has taken an esti 
mated 30% of the business _ ther: 
compared with a normal 5%. It wa 
charged that this increase was 
achieved at the expense of the Ca 
nadian flour shipments to the Unit 
ed Kingdom. To give American mills 
a free hand to meet competition ii 
Latin America would involve mor: 
than a few million bushels of whea 
additional and could not create an) 
serious shortages in United States 
wheat supplies, proponents said. 

It was brought out that an effort 
is being made to work out a fai 
flour export program with Canada. 
although no real success has yet been 
achieved in this direction. It was 
contended that the heavy Canadian 
sales made to Latin America in Au- 
gust and September, double norma! 
volume, are at a rate too great for 
that country to sustain on the basis 
of its milling capacity and previous 
commitments to the United King- 
dom. 

Committee Named 

Another criticism voiced at the 
meeting was the fact that soft wheat 
export flours have been practically 
excluded from the flour export pro- 
gram, and particularly in that por- 
tion of the sales going to the PMA 
and other European claimant coun- 
tries. A committee was named to 
present this program to the Com- 
bined Food Board. Wesby R. Park- 
er, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
was chosen chairman, assisted by 
Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, and Henry D. Pahl, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

It was also suggested that in re- 
porting sales to the government for 
the issuance of export licenses to 
brokers that the report form require 
the broker to state the mill from 
which the flour had been purchased, 
or that the license be issued only to 
the mill from which the broker pur- 
chased the flour for shipment. The 
suggestion was made to eliminate the 
situation in which a broker reports 
sales and obtains licenses and only 
later on approaches the miller to se- 
cure the flour. 


Election Change 

Preceding the discussion of the new 
export plan, the association held a 
business meeting for formal reports 
of the officers. No election was held, 
and it was decided to change the 
method of balloting for directors. 
Heretofore, all directors, regardless 
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of the region they represent, were 
elected by votes of all the member- 
ship. Hereafter, members in each 
region will elect their own directors 
only, by a mail ballot. 

G. S. Kennedy of General Mills, 
Inc., president of the association, 
was chairman of the meeting. Martin 
F. Smith, general manager of the as- 
sociation, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president, both of Washington, D. ce 
were present, as well as William T. 
McArthur, former general manager 
of the group, now with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Sharp Flax Advance 
Forced by Argentina; 
Farmers Not Losers 


Flaxseed prices have skyrocketed 
to $7.25 bu since the ceilings were re- 
moved, an advance of $3.25 bu over 
the old controlled maximums, but 
leading market analysts explain that 
‘he advance was necessary to bring 
he domestic market in line with 
.rgentina, since the United States is 
- deficit flax and linseed oil produc- 
ing country. 

“Tt should be understood that the 
Argentine government, in effect, dic- 
‘ated our price of $7 for flaxseed 
and the oil price of around 32c when 
it demanded and received 25.12c Ib, 
f.a.s. Buenos Aires—equivalent to a 
shade under 27%4c, f.o.b. New York,” 
says one leading industry represen- 
tative. “This established the inter- 
national price. Being an importing 
country we had to meet it. If Ar- 
gentina had taken a smaller price it 
is very probable that our domestic 
flaxseed market would not have risen 
to its present value. 

“For the best interests of the 
crushing industry and the consum- 
ers of linseed oil, it may be hoped 
that the flaxseed market will not ad- 
vance over $7. It is not likely that 
the futures market will be opened 
on this crop. In any event it should 
not be opened. To permit outside 
speculators to meddle with flaxseed 
during the reconversion period of the 
next nine or ten months would not 
be conducive to best interests of the 
country’s economy, in our opinion. 
It will be time enough to open fu- 
tures markets in flaxseed when the 
next season approaches. Interfer- 
ence by the speculative talent might 
produce distortions in prices which 
would increase the difficulties of gov- 
ernmental or private traders in their 
forthcoming negotiations to acquire 
oil or seed from the growing Argen- 
tine flaxseed crop,” this observer 
adds. 

Because the sharp increase in do- 
mestic flax prices came after much 
of the crop had been moved to crush- 
ers, it was assumed by some peo- 
ple that this meant that farmers 
who had sold earlier were losing out 
on their share of the increase. Grain 
dealers, however, explain that such 
assumption is decidedly in error, since 
all contracts for flax this season up 
to the time of the sharp advance were 
written with an escalator clause 
which returned the increase to the 
producers. 

Crushers also point out that they 
have been required to exchange lin- 
seed meal to flax farmers to get the 
seed and that these holders of meal 
stand to profit from the sharp rise in 
meal values in recent weeks. 
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be careful in our management of sup- 
plies, I can tell you, or we are surely 
headed for trouble again. 


Equitable Division Difficult 


It will not be possible to whack 
up our 1946-47 wheat supply in such 
a way as to make everybody happy, 
either here at home or abroad. It is 
essential, however, that some plan- 
ning be done, even if what appears 
to be prudent and reasonable now 
must be changed later in the light of 
altered circumstances. A _ tentative 
plan is better than no plan at all. 

The department’s planning shapes 
up about like this: Out of our supply 
of 1,270,000,000 bus, 510,000,000 bus 
are available for domestic food; 180,- 
000,000 is our present estimate of 
feed use; 82,000,000 will go for seed; 
267,000,000 are being programmed 
for export as wheat and/or flour; and 
we would go into the next market- 
ing season with a carry-over of 231,- 
000,000 bus. 

I shouldn’t want you to leave here 
with the impression that these figures 
have been grabbed out of thin air. 
They haven't at all. They represent, 
actually, a rather complete appraisal 
of the wheat situation as far as the 
Deparment of Agriculture can see at 
the present time. I’d like to tell 
you a little more about that ap- 
praisal—to go into some of the fac- 
tors that were considered. 

Food.—Domestic demand for wheat 
in food channels will continue strong, 
I am sure. That means, if we in- 
tend to carry on an effective export 
program, that we must retain control 
over the domestic distribution of 
wheat flour. Distribution control is 
a diversion dam that channels need- 
ed supplies of wheat and flour over- 
seas. Frankly, I don’t believe we 
can carry out an effective export 
program without a limitation on do- 
mestic use. I think I shall make that 
point a little clearer as I go along. 

Production of flour in 1945 totaled 
279,400,000 sacks. Exports during 
the same year totaled 24,504,000 
sacks, exclusive of Army and Navy 
exports. It appears, therefore, that 
the base domestic production figures, 
plus military food, are in the neigh- 
borhood of 254,996,000 sacks, which 
is equivalent to about 595,000,000 
bus of wheat. 

There is no way of estimating pre- 
cisely what the domestic use of flour 
would be if the limitation were re- 
moved. It is not at all likely that 
use would expand to 100% of the 
base figure of 595,000,000 bus. I 
doubt very much if usage would ex- 
ceed 550,000,000 bus. 

I recognize that there is another 
school of thought on this matter. 
During recent weeks there has been 
little indication from either bakers 
or distributors that they are having 
difficulty in obtaining all the flour 
they need. This might indicate that 
the effects of the voluntary conserva- 
tion program are still sufficiently 
great to hold domestic use of flour to 
a lower level. But that is only a 
supposition. We can’t depend upon 
such a program, much as we'd like to. 

It is safer to hold our, present 85% 
limitation. That limitation, after al- 
lowance for longer extraction over 
a two-month period and for mills 
receiving an adjusted base, gives. us 
a domestic use of wheat for flour 
amounting to 502,000,000 bus. Add 
about 8,000,000 bus for wheat .used in 
preparation of breakfast foods (by 


manufacturers outside the flour mill- 
ing industry), and you will have 
510,000,000 bus of wheat for domestic 
food use. 

Feed.—Earlier in the year, feed use 
of wheat in. 1946-47 was estimated at 
150,000,000 bus. It now appears that 
that estimate was too low. Feed use 
of wheat during the first few months 
of the marketing year was heavier 
than we had allowed for as a result 
of the shortage of feed grains. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
from information obtained through 
its quarterly stocks survey, believes 
that feed use will hit about 180,000,- 
000 bus. 

-‘Seed.—I needn’t spend much time 
in discussing the use of wheat for 
seed. The 1947 wheat. goals an- 
nounced in August call for 71,720,000 
acres—just about the same as the 
acreage in 1946. Farmers used 82,- 
000,000 bus in planting the 1946 crop, 
and it seems reasonable to assume 
that they will use about the same 
quantity in seeding the 1947 acreage. 

Exports.—World wheat production 
in 1946, excluding Russia and China, 
may be 4,200,000,000 bus—at least 
18% above the small production of 
3,570,000,000 bus in 1945. This is the 
largest crop since 1940 and about 
4% above the 1935-39 prewar aver- 
age. It is a surprise ending to a 
story that read somewhat more grim- 
ly a few months ago. Larger wheat 
crops are expected in the Mediter- 
ranean area, western Europe (except 
for the British Isles), and the Bal- 
kans. Conditions in the British Isles, 
where there was too much moisture 
at harvest time, and in central and 
eastern Europe, where dry weather 
has been a problem, are less favor- 
able. The area seeded to wheat in 
Australia for harvest late in 1946 is 
expected to be 13,400,000 acres— 
well above the 11,500,000 acres last 
year. In Argentina, the acreage 
seeded is estimated at 16,600,000, as 
compared with 14,200,000 a year ago. 
The Canadian crop.is estimated at 
441,000,000 bus, as compared with 
306,000,000 bus last year. Produc- 
tion in the United States, of course, 
set a new high record. 


Export Surplus Smaller 


Stocks on July 1, 1946, in the four 
principal exporting countries were 
450,000,000 bus lower than a year 
earlier. Even though the increase in 
world production, amounting to 630,- 
000,000 bus, more than offsets this 
decrease in stocks, the demand in 
1946-47, as in 1945-46, far exceeds 
available supplies. Stated import 
requirements for grains other than 
rice for food in 1946-47 total in the 
neighborhood “of 35,000,000 tons or 
1,300,000,000 bus. Some of these stat- 
ed requirements may be in excess 
of actual needs, but there is no doubt 
but that minimum needs are sub- 
stantially in excess of supplies of 
these grains available for export. in 
surplus countries. These estimated 
supplies total only about 25,000,000 
tons or 925,000,000 bus. Of this to- 
tal about 700,000,000 bus are wheat. 

The department’s export program 
as set up for the July-December, 
1946, period calls for the export of 
2,817,200 long tons of wheat and 2,- 
125,000 long tons of wheat in the 
form of flour. I am sure that the 
proportions as between wheat and 
flour are of interest to you. Last 
year, it was necessary to export rela- 
tively large quantities of wheat. As 
a result, only 32% of our exports went 
as flour. The situation is a little 
different this year. On the basis of 


--the-export program, about 43% of 


the total will go as flour. I can as- 
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sure you that the Department of 
Agriculture is making a determined 
effort to keep flour mills in full op- 
eration this year. 

Our export program, of course, is 
based on the requirements of the re- 
ceiving countries, as was the case 
last year. That means some reten- 
tion of controls over exports. 

Carry-over.—If use approximates 
the figures I have mentioned, we will 
end up with a carry-over of 231,000,- 
000 bus. The Department of Agricul- 
ture feels that that is a prudent level, 
all things considered. It compares 
with the 1932-41 average of 235,- 
000,000 bus—a period during which 
the carry-over varied between a low 
of 83,000,000 bus in 1937 to a high of 
632,000,000 bus in 1942. 

As I mentioned earlier, our carry- 
over of wheat on July 1, 1946, was 
101,000,000 bus. I am sure you will 
agree that that is getting rather 
close to the bottom of the bin. I 
would like to point out, too, that 
we have had six consecutive years 
of yields very much above the long- 
time average and even above the av- 
erage of the last 10 years. This re- 
flects excellent growing conditions, 
improvement in seed and cultural 
practices, and an absence of wide- 
spread rust. While such conditions 
may continue, provision for less fa- 
vorable conditions is desirable. 

I am keenly aware that exception 
can be taken to many of the points 
I have made in this appraisal of the 
situation. There are many unknowns 
in the picture. The termination of 
UNRRA’s operations on Dec. 31, for 
example, could mean a dropping off 
of exports as foreign governments 
shift over to a cash-and-carry basis; 
on the other hand, the failure of 
crops in some overseas areas might 
mean a greatly accentuated foreign 
demand later in the year. In any 
event there is going to be continuing 
pressure on this country for addi- 
tional supplies. All I can say for 
my roundup ‘is this: I think it rep- 
resents a fair picture as far as we 
can see today. 

The situation with which we are 
faced with respect to flour exports 
is a most complicated one. On the 
one hand our position of leadership 
in the world places on us the respon- 
sibility of doing all that we reason- 
ably can in channeling food to the 
areas of greatest need. On the other 
hand, you are disturbed and we are 
concerned lest failure 'on the part of 
other exporting countries to follow a 
Similar policy may result in an-inva- 
sion of our normal export markets 
thus jeopardizing our position in 
postwar export trade. The situation 
with respect to exports of flour from 
Canada have been particularly dis- 
turbing in recent months. Abnor- 
mally large quantities of Canadian 
flour have been sold to markets nor- 
mally served largely by the mills in 
this country at a time when our sales 
to those markets are being held down 
by export quotas and export licenses. 
We are faced with a serious dilemma 
—on the one hand we cannot shut 
our eyes and throw overboard our 
program for directing our grain and 
grain products to the areas of great- 
est need. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 
PLAN MEETING NOV. 6 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports of com- 
mittees will be the major part of the 
agenda of the November meeting of 
the Kansas City section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 
The meeting will take place at the 
Hotel President, at 8 p.m., Nov. 6. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Interest in flour in domestic 
markets has fallen to a low ebb, with 
bakers not anxious to add to their present 
flour holdings and the family trade mak- 
ing only routine commitments. Export 
business has been the chief source of new 
sales and around half of current volume 
falls in this category. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 65% of capacity compared with 
108% in the preceding week and 155% 
a year ago. 

Stagnation is about the only descrip- 
tive word for the state of bakery flour 
sales, little enthusiasm for new bookings 
being evident in spite of the appearance 
of several currently bullish factors and 
shipping directions showing signs of lag- 
ging. Bakers apparently feel that wheat 
price peaks have been reached and that 
full effects of large wheat crops will be 
felt marketwise within 60 days or so. 

Family trade in the South has been 
jolted psychologically by the sharp breaks 
in the cotton market, and this feeling 
of future price apprehension has_ been 
translated into a reluctance among dis- 
tributors in that area to book flour at 
present prices. 

Further export sales to Latin America 
have been made, with volume far less 
than mills could sell if trade were free 
of government control. All areas apparent- 
ly are in need of additional flour. Nether- 
lands buyers took additional flour early 
in the week. Army purchases for for- 
eign military use brought a fair volume 
of new business, but sales to the PMA 
have fallen below the level of the pre- 
ceding week, when fairly substantial book- 
ings were made. The PMA still needs 
flour, but was able to get considerable 
during the maritime strike at prices that 
ranged widely from about the domestic 
basis to the equivalent of old export ceil- 
ings. Since then, however, PMA price 
levels have had to be boosted, so far 
without much result. 

Combination of boxcar’ shortages, the 
long-continued maritime strike and a mod- 
erate slow-down in shipping directions as 
domestic pipelines reach the full stage has 
combined to put a brake on flour produc- 
tion. Rate of activity shows signs of 
breaking away from previous near-capacity 
levels, although the resumption of export 
shipments late last week will tend to off- 
set the other factors. 

The end of the maritime strike gave 
strength to low ash clears, which gained 
§@ 25e sack. Lower grades responded only 
weakly to the foreign stimulus. 

Price levels generally showed only minor 
changes from a week ago, wheat weakness 
offsetting millfeed declines. 

(Juotation Nov. 2, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $5.10 
a 5.30, straights $4.95@5.10; established 
brands family flours $5.50@5.70, family pat- 
ents $5.30@5.40; high protein first clear 
$4.2544,.50, second $3.50@3.60; low pro- 
tein $4.25@4.30, second $3.25@3.35, soft 
wheat bakery straights $5.00@5.10, patents 
§.25@ 5.35. 

Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales at local mills 
ranged from 30 to 164%, compared with 
last week's average of 45%. Bakers took 
approximately 60% of the domestic sales 
and the family buyers 40%. Operations 
averaged 100%, compared with 85% a week 
ago. There was no change posted on prices. 
(Juotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb cottons, Nov. 2: family short patent, 
ecarlots $5.35@5.65; family short patent, 
truck lots $8@6.18; standard, truck lots 
$5.68@5.98; bakers, carlots, unenriched $5.40 
a5.50; standard grade, carlots $5.30@5.40 
straight grade $5.20@5.30; bakery, in truck 
patent $5.73@5.83; standard $5.63@5.75; 
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straight $5.53@5.63. 



















Omaha: The few sales of flour last week 
here went mostly to bakery flour consum- 
ers Bookings were extremely light as 
prices fluctuated around the $5 mark. Ex- 
port inquiry was good as domestic users 
preferred to wait until prices went down 
again. Shortages of boxcars each week 
grow. Some millers estimate shutdowns 
“within: a few weeks’ unless something 
can be done to relieve the situation. Pro- 
duction was at full speed throughout the 
week. 

Wichita: Although the boxcar shortage 
has eased somewhat it is still acute enough 
to cause mills to lose some operating time 
and slow down shipping. Mills operated at 
capacity last week for an _ over-all average 
of six days. Domestic sales were moderate. 
Light export sales were confined to Latin 
American markets, where shipping could 


be handled in foreign cargo vessels. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Nov. 2, carlots, 
100-lb cottons: family flour $5.80, short 


patent bakers $5.15. 

Hutchinson: Flour business is draggy, 
with bookings limited largely to the family 
trade Bakers show little interest and 
while exporters show considerable interest, 
mills are not inclined to extend export 
commitments until they are able to move 
more of the flour contracted for Septem- 


ber and October delivery. This is just now 
beginning to move with the ending of the 
maritime strike. The car situation is tight- 
er than ever and slows movement. 


Salina: Demand for flour is good but not 
urgent. Shipping directions are exception- 
ally good but lack of boxcars is curtailing 
production. 

Texas: Volume of sales has increased 
and amounts to 10 and 25% to possibly 
35 or 40% of capacity with different mills; 
bakers flour predominates in this new busi- 
ness. Lifting of the embargo at Texas 
gulf ports is permitting shipment of flour 
sold for export where export licenses are 
in hand or as such licenses are received 
and this is expected to give early relief 
to the existing congestion of clears. Oper- 
ations continue at the fullest attainable 
capacity. Quotations Nov. 2: family flour, 
enriched, 100’s, extra high patent $5.95@ 
6.06, high patent $5.75@5.85; standard bak- 
ers, not enriched, 100’s $5.40@5.60, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour buying has not been 
on a large scale, but there has been a 
little every day for reasonably quick ship- 
ment, and toward the end of last week 
some of the larger bakers came in for 
fair-sized lots. The latter are watching the 
market closely. They realize that with the 
government competing for the wheat offer- 
ings and mills’ production limited, the sup- 
ply situation is apt to become tighter. 
Mills are crowded with shipping directions 
and getting farther behind on deliveries, 
with little chance for any improvement in 
this respect when wintry weather sets in. 

Meanwhile, the wheat market—both cash 
and futures—has strengthened. Mill buy- 
ers are active, but are more discriminat- 
ing in their selections. The government, 
however, is consistently in the market ab- 
sorbing what mills do not take, so the 


undertone is strong. No doubt strength 
will continue until after close of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes Nov. 30. It is 


understood that more than 4,000 cars of 
wheat sold from producing areas during 
September and October for delivery at 
Duluth were still undelivered Nov. 

It looks as though the restriction to 85% 
production to domestic trade is going to 
continue for some time. Millers have been 
advised that flour and wheat are still in 
short supply abroad, that their production 
records will be scrutinized more closely 
from now on, and that the government 
will take anything in excess of 85% that 
they make. Those that borrowed from 
their November domestic quota to keep 
running in October may have to curtail 
their operations this month. 

The PMA is again in the market for 
large quantities of flour for November- 
December shipment, though millers say 
they are sold up to their limit for at least 
90 days. There is a fair export inquiry 
from individual traders in most of the 
foreign markets, but bookings necessarily 
are limited, because of allocation and li- 
cense requirements. Licenses for shipment 
to Brazil were made available this past 
week. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
were equal to about 150% of capacity, com- 
pared with 85% a week earlier and 209% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 4: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.40@5.45, short patent $5.50@5.55, 
high gluten $5.80@5.85, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.09, first clear 


$5.25@5.30, second clear $4.50, whole wheat 
$5.40@5.45, all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The second week of decontrol 
passed without much _ excitement. Flour 
prices reacted only slightly and buyers as 
a rule continued to show little interest at 
present levels. As most of them have their 
needs pretty well covered for the next 60 
to 120 days, they apparently felt it best 
to hold off until prices become more sta- 
ble. Business last week was scattered. 
Only replacement orders were made, chief- 
ly in one or two carlots. Shipping direc- 
tions continued good. Family flour mills 
did a good business at the old price, but 
demand fell off when new and higher 
prices were announced late in the week. 
Deliveries slowed up and were only fair. 
Quotations Nov. 2: spring top patent $5.45 
@5.65, standard patent $5.35@5.55, first 
clear $4.85@5.33, family flour $6.15@6.20; 
hard winter short patent $5.30@5.47, 95% 
patent $5.20@5.37, first clear $4.30@5.12; 
soft winter short patent $5.80@6.10, stand- 
ard patent $5@5.90, first clear $4.20@5.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills report the volume 
of bookings light. They are busy taking 
care of old contracts on hand; therefore, 
are not overanxious to make further com- 
mitments. Buyers are pretty well covered 
at this time and are standing by awaiting 
developments. A good demand for clears 
has appeared. No sales for export are re- 
ported. Jobbers say new business is rather 
slow. The trade is not showing much in- 
terest in further purchases other than what 
they have on their books. Mills are not 
pressing for sales as they are busy filling 
out old contracts. Sales are only for nearby 
delivery. 

Central states mills report a slight letup 
in demand. The trade is showing a little 
interest in making further commitments, as 
stocks on hand are sufficient for the time 
being. Bookings consist of immediate 
wants only. 

Quotations Nov. 2, in 100-lb cottons: hard 
winter wheat bakery standard patent $5.20, 
short patent $5.35, family patent $6, high 
protein clears $4.90, low protein $4.50; soft 
wheat bakery cake $6, short patent $5.30, 
family patent $6.20, straight $5.50, clears 
$5.10. 

Toledo: Big and outstanding feature has 
been the break in millfeed and the ad- 
vance in the bid for wheat and not much 
wheat coming out. With advance bookings 
of flour previously made, notably by larger 
buyers, the larger factors in the trade ap- 
pear to be in shape to hold off and wait 
and see what happens. Retail trade is 
likely to buy hand-to-mouth for immediate 
or nearby requirements which will keep 
the jobbers busy. At the moment it doesn’t 
look like a break in flour prices with wheat 
going up and feed down. Many mills are 
restricted in sales by the 85% limitation. 
Shortage of cars continues. 


Cleveland: Prices on flour are not at- 
tractive to buyers at this time. Millers 
are endeavoring to encourage sales for 
January and February shipments, but buy- 
ers are inclined to wait. First clears are 
a drug on the market. Mills are en- 
deavoring to dispose of their surplus at a 
discount. Demand for first clear flour 
should improve with the maritime strike 
settled and most bakers having used their 
80% flour. 

The higher cost of ingredients, plus the 
increase in union wages, have made it 
necessary to increase the price of sweet 
goods slightly. 

Sugar in this‘territory is plentiful, but 
the ration coupons are lacking. There still 
is a scarcity of shortening, but the over-all 
picture indicates that with more lard 
available, there will be more shortening 
for everyone. However, with lard prices 
10c lb higher than cottonseed fats, it 
makes the latter more popular. 

There seems to be a continued demand 
for family flour. Stocks of all brands are 
plentiful. Flour jobbers are still days be- 
hind with their deliveries. However, No- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
EeVeeees ev tresine ee $6.15 @6.20 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring standard .:..ciecsccvsss 
SOTINE RIG GIOA. 66 cscivsvevers 
Hard winter family 


covecceccces soe @ 


o 


_ 


et eon seces -.-@ 


Hard winter high gluten ...... 5. 47 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.20@5.37 
Hard winter first clear ........ 4.30@5.12 


Soft winter family ............ corw®g 
Soft winter short patent ........ 


Soft winter straight ........... 5.00@5.90 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@5.20 
Rye flour, white .....ccesecess 6.80 @6.97 
HyO' MOUT, GAPK .ccsccsscvcccces 4.94@6.00 
Durum, @7ran., BUI ..ccsvseses 5.19@5.29 
New York 
Boring. TAMA. oe vks-vocivessvres $6.37@6.50 
Sprims RICH SIMON 2c ccccscvese 6.09@6.24 
GOT GORGES osc cicscrincs 5.70@5.84 
SOPs BEM DIGRP 2c ceccccccews 5.55 @5.84 
Hard winter high gluten ....... oon @ 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear ......... 
SOE WHECEE TOME ccd ccccvecse @ 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ........... 
Soft winter first clear ......... 
ere BOG, WHIRe . vis.cs veer cvcée 
Durum, OFam., HUME 2.060 ccsceen 


---@ 
7.00@7 


Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ..... $...w6.45 $...@ 
Soft winter straight -@5.10 500 @® wae 
Bakery grades % - @6.04 vee bee 
A ee eer eee - @5.85 es 


**In cottons; Fert William basis.7 tSecondhand édttons. {98-lb cottons. 


35@5.55 
85@5.33 


30@5.47 


80@6.10 


5.45@5.55 

4.50@5.00 

6.40@6.47 

5.45 @5.65 
< 


+» -@5.49 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Bic MROO Bic QD ove Bee cQics Bio cHPRSs 
5.80@5.85 ooo Ne eee -+-@6.10 
5.40@5.45 Are, Bec cow ® eee -+-@5.70 
5.25@5.30 er Pee eo eri ~--@5.45 
oo2 ee ee 5.50@5.70 ---@6.00 ---@6.42 
--@... 5.10@5.30 ...@5.35 ---@6.10 
--@... 4.95@5.10 ...@5.20 «+-@5.70 
-@... 4.25@4.50 ...@4.90 --@5.45 
o@ ace ae eee @6.20 ---@6.25 
--@... 5.25@65.35 @5.30 -+-@5.80 
-@... 5.00@5.1 --@5.50 - +» @5.50 
re. eet ooh @ wen -»-@5.10 --@5.20 
7.00@7.05 ee er ++ @6.56 «+. @7.00 
6.30@6.40 one «ee --@6.01 -@6.40 
5.30@5.35 soe @ ese «+. @5.51 -+-@5.53 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$6.26@6.32 $...@6.73 $...@... $...@... 
5.87@5.95 --@5.97 5.90@6.00 oo bP 3.60 
5.77@5.84 «».@5.77 5.15@5.60 5.90@6.00 
oo @ vee «»-@5.97 5.10@5.20 6.05@6.15 
sso ene ---@5.61 eT are LT wee 
5.50@5.60 -@5.51 5.10@5.20 5.60@5.80 
sue ows «--@... 4.70@4.80 4.96@5.16 
ost. oes Tri are o»-@... 6.25@6.85 
5.40@5.45 ---@5.65 6.20@6.30 ---@5.91 
Cie vee .--@5.55 5.20@5.30 5.53@5.64 
re. moe .--@5.45. 4.70@4.80 4.96@5.16 
eee owt 7.00@7.20 Set ie 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ oo SSO coc @® coe 
Spring exports§ ; ll Ue Oe 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ -@ 


§280-lb cottons. 


November 5, 1946 


vember is not expected to equal October 
in sales. ‘ 

Mill quotations are 10c sack less than 
last week, with the exception of first 
clears. Car shortage is again delaying 
shipments, and is so severe with some 
mills that shutdowns are anticipated... Very 
little semolina is being offered. 

Quotations Nov. 2: spring wheat high 
gluten $5.90@6; short patent $5.60@5 
standard patent $5.50@5.60, first clear $5.10 
@5.20; hard winter short patent $5.30 
5.40, standard patent $5.10@5.20, first clear 
$4.70@4.80; soft winter high ratio $6.20 
6.30, straight $5.20@5.30, clear $4.70@4.s8). 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Since price decontrol, sales of 
bakery types of flour have been moderate 
and scattered in distribution. Bakeries 
generally, are well booked until January 
or February and are hesitant about pla 
ing more orders now in the event thit 
prices may go down before more flour js 
needed. Considerable flour could be so! | 
for nearby shipment, but mills are unabie 
to handle the orders, due to the 85 
limitation on grind. Sales of family flour 
have been noticeably reduced, due to tl 
shortage of sugar and _ shortening. 

Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo, Nov. <= 
spring family $6.42, high gluten $6.10, stan: 
ard $5.70, first clear $5.45; hard wint« 
family $6.42, high gluten $6.10, standar 
$5.70, first clear $5.45; soft winter famil 
$6.25, short patent $5.80, straight $5.5:, 
first clear $5.20. 

New York: Scarcity of mill offerings cor 
tinues to hamper flour sales. Buyers ar 
receptive to good purchases, but man: 
mills are not pushing sales and will hay 
nothing to offer until after Jan. 1. Wher 
flour is available, good business is don: 
particularly in springs. High glutens ar 
in strong demand, but extremely scarce 
Bakers are interested in farther distanc: 
shipment than jobbers are and chain oper 
ators show need for substantial lots be 
yond what they are offered. Brokers hesi 
tate to urge buying for too distant ship 
ment, as jobbers could lose heavily if th: 
market goes down. Priced in sacks, flou 
does not sound unduly high but it is stil 
$12 a barrel and a car is a large invest- 
ment. 

Kansas grades are offered somewhat mor 
freely than springs, but cake flours, botl 
high ratio and standards, are scarce. Mil 
shipments are still held up by lack of box 
cars, but with the end of the maritim: 
strike the situation may improve. Con 
clusion of this strike also returns mill: 
to grinding for export. 

Quotations Nov. 2: spring family flour 
$6.37@6.50, high glutens $6.09@6.24, stand 
ard patents $5.70@5.84, clears $5.55@5.84 
southwestern standard patents $5.45@5.55 
clears, low protein $4.50@5; high ratic 
cake flour $6.40@6.47; soft winter straights 
$5.45 @5.65. 7 

Boston: The flour market shows little 
change in terms of activity. Trading is 
slow. Prices have tended to ease slightly 
after the initial rise following the removal! 
of controls. Many operators who contract 
ed for future deliveries following the Sep 
tember ceiling price increase report that 
their inventory position is good and are 
practically out of the market at current 
price levels. Other dealers, despite their 
limited inventories, want supplies, but onl) 
for immediate needs and price is a large 
factor in their negotiations. Some millers’ 
agents report that their quota is exhausted 
through November, but are taking orders 
for December delivery. Bakers are of neces- 
sity inactive, due to shortages of sugar, 
shortening, etc. An unconfirmed report of 
government loans of wheat to mills to step 
up their production imparted the feeling 
in somie guarters that an early removal otf 
the 85% quota restriction is imminent. 
Quotations Nov. 2: spring high gluten 
$5.97, family $6.73, first clears $5.97. short 
patents $5.87, standard patents $5.77; south- 
western short patents $5.61, standard pat- 
ents $5.51, soft winter patents $5.65, 
straights $5.55, clears $5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Some buyers’ resistance to 
flour prices has developed. On certain 
brands of bakery flour a drop of 5 to 7% 
sack is noted, but the majority of flour 
resisted the price declines and continued 
at last week’s quotations. Family flour 
prices showed greater resistance to the 
downward swing and, in fact, showed small 
increases in some instances. Bakers are 
now standing off from the flour market, 
mill representatives state, awaiting price 
adjustments which they believe likely in 
the not too distant future. Bakers are 
covered now for 90 to 120 days in a ma- 
jority of shops in the entire Tri-State 
area, it is stated. Family flour jobbers 
have not covered their needs as thorough- 
ly, it is said, and hence bought more 
liberally than bakers the past week. Bak- 
ers are in an exceedingly bright mood 
concerning fats because of the large sup- 
ply of lard likely to result from increased 
slaughtering. They also view with more 
optimism the possibility that more sugar 
will also be available before the holi- 
days. .Hence, pastry and ¢ake flours have 
sold in larger volume. Bakers found sev- 
eral mills offering pastry and cake flours 
at cut prices and for-that reason placed 
orders so they are prepared if their guess 
on more sugar and fats proves to be cor- 
rect. Hope is still entertained here that 
shortly after the election the 85% quota 
will be abandoned. This form of decontrol 
is now a factor uppermost in mill repre- 
sentatives’ thoughts as a sour note interfer- 
ing with normal flour business. 

Quotations Nov. 2, cottons: hard winter 
$5.30@5.48, medium patent $5.22@5.53, short 
patent $5.40@5.58; spring wheat $5.60@ 
5.75, medium patent $5.65@5.80, short pat- 
ent $5.70@5.85; high gluten $6@6.20, first 
clear $5.60@5.64; family flour $6.20@6.47; 
cake and pastry flour $5.15@6.25. 
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THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: New flour business continues 
generally light, the majority of buyers ap- 
parently having sufficient stocks or book- 
ings and holding off at current prices. 
There is still some demand reported for 
name brands of family flour in spots, but’ 
this demand cannot be met in some in- 
stances by mills. Most holes in family 
flour needs are said to have been filled, 
however, and although shipping direc- 
tions come through at a good rate, interest 
in new bookings is scarce. Blenders have 
toned down their interest, also, and some 
say if request for family flour from whole- 
salers remains as slack as at present, they 
will have enough flour for blending pur- 
poses to last until the end of the year. 

Bakers continue to sit on the side lines, 
too, but are keeping up with prices which 
they still say are too high, and even in 
face of lower millfeed quotations, believe 
flour prices will break. Some bakers are 
reported canceling their allotments, prov- 
ing that they have been able’ to purchase 
ample supplies of flour. In practically all 
instances they have held to the 13c price 
on bread and there is no indication at 
present that there will be a general bread 
price increase. However, they have re- 
turned to the old practice of picking up 
stales which is hard to understand with 
current shortages of ingredients. 

Quotations Nov. 2: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6, first clear $6.05@6.15; hard 
winter standard $5.60@5.80, first clear, low 
rotein $4.96@5.16; soft winter first clear 
$4.96@5.16; hard winter family flour $6.05@ 
655; soft wheat family flour $6.25@6.85; 

ft wheat short patent $5.65, bulk, or 
$5.91 in 100’s; soft wheat straights $5.27@ 

38, bulk, or $5.53@5.64 in 100’s; cake 
tour $6.25@6.45; pastry flour $5.35@5.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market is nervous, with buy- 
ers beginning to show some resistance to 
-uarply increased prices and millers caught 
1 the squeeze between a firm wheat mar- 
et, with heavy premiums for the high 
rotein grades of milling quality, and the 
towing down of demand. Retail outlets 
‘port bread sales running heavy, and 
ery little day-old bread is to be found 

the market. However,’ bakers are pro- 
eeding cautiously and don’t want heavy 
‘nventories of flour at these price levels. 
‘amily patent $6.45, soft winter $5.10, bak- 
y $6.04, pastry $5.85. 

Portland: The flour market is quiet. 
Mills are fairly well fixed for the next 
few months on their 85% grind, but with 
luck of export business operations con- 
sist of borrowing from one month to an- 
ther to keep within the 85% limitation. 
Mills report light new bookings, with bak- 
ers holding back on purchases. Flour is 
not moving out of grocers’ hands in the 
usual manner, with buyers apparently cau- 


tious at the higher price levels. While 
mills expect a leveling off in the near 
uture, present sales are restricted. Some 


difficulty is being experienced in getting 
ears for shipment of flour, but there is 
more difficulty in obtaining the wheat. 
Bakers are operating on their old con- 
tracts and have not come in in the vol- 
ume expected. 

Quotations Nov. 2: Montana hard wheat 
$6.12, high gluten $6.27, bakers unbleached 
$6, bluestem bakers $5.88, cake $6.55, pastry 
$5.20, pie $5.20, whole wheat 100% $5.47, 


graham $5.25, cracked wheat $5.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: There is nothing new 
in the Canadian spring wheat flour mar- 
ket. Mills are booked up solidly and have 
no more flour to offer. Never before in 
the history of the trade has there been 
such demand. It its coming from every 
quarter and the volume of orders offer- 
ing is far in excess of the milling ca- 
pacity to produce. The Canadian Wheat 
Board has taken China off the list of 
markets to which shipments are permitted. 
That country got large quantities of flour 
from Canada in recent months. Domestic 
demand is also heavy. Buyers are en- 
deavoring to stock up in anticipation of 
the subsidy being lifted which would mean 
an increase in prices. However, up to 
the present there has been no indication 
that the subsidy will be removed immedi- 
ately or even in the near future. Future 
action of this kind was referred to recent- 
ly by the Minister of Agriculture and 


that was enough to send buyers rush- 
ing for supplies of flour. However, as 
mills are booked up with export orders 


they can allocate no more than the usual 
quantities to the domestic trade. Ceil- 
ings are still in effect in the domestic 
market and the export price of govern- 
ment regulation flour for shipment to the 
United Kingdom is stabilized. Quotations 


Nov. 2: top patent springs for domestic 
use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 


with 10c added for cartage where used; 
for export, government regulation flour 
$11.63 per 280 lbs, November-December 
shipment, Canadian Atlantic winter ports. 
The Ontario winter wheat flour market 
is also unchanged. Supplies are scarce 
and insufficient for domestic needs. Ex- 
port permits are not being issued and there 
is little prospect of such shipments being 
allowed during the balance of the present 
crop year. Ceilings prevail. Quotations 
Nov. 2: standard grades $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 
Little or no winter wheat is being mar- 
keted. Due to the shortage of western 
feed wheat Ontario farmers are using their 
winter wheat for feeding purposes. The 
crop was below normal and the present 
Situation with regard to feeding grains 
reduced still further the quantity deliv- 
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ered to flour mills. Quotations Nov. 2: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, 
the equivalent of the ceiling. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour during the past week was made up 
of small lots; with the West Indies, China, 
Philippines, Central and South American 
and. African countries as destinations. The 
bulk total, however, was small. There 
was no new business reported worked to 
the United Kingdom, and mills are oper- 
ating to capacity and endeavoring to build 
up their domestic supplies. Domestic de- 
mand is keen and the usual stocks on hand 
for domestic use are smaller than normal, 
due to the fact that mills have been con- 
centrating on filling overseas orders. Quo- 
tations Nov. 2: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; sec- 
ond patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour shippers en- 
gaged in the Chinese market received a 
blow which was not entirely unexpected 
this week when the federal government 
banned shipments to China until further 
notice. A considerable quantity of flour 
has been moving from here to China late- 
ly. Shipments were permitted direct to 
Shanghai for general distribution but only 
to Hong Kong for transshipment into the 
interior. The government ban, according 
to general reports in local flour circles, 
is due to the reported huge amounts of 
flour being diverted from genuine needs 
into the thriving black market there. The 
Chinese ban leaves only Manila open to 
Canadian exporters now and the demand 
from the Philippines is steadily climb- 
ing but shipments are being made only to 
regular customers and not to the dozens 
of brokers who are attempting to break 
into the import flour game there. 

In the domestic trade the report dur- 
ing the week that the government will 
shortly discontinue the subsidy paid to 
Canadian millers on purchases of flour 
was expected to bring in a rush of buying. 
The end of the subsidy’ is expected to be 
followed by an application by millers for 
a price increase for their product. 

In the meantime, sales of hard wheat 
grinds are holding steady with the bulk 
of buying coming from the big plants in 
the bread trade. Shortage of shortening 
and sugar keeps cake and pastry bakers’ 
buying on a small scale. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations Nov. 2, 
cotton 98's: first patents $5.40, bakers pat- 
ents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is mov- 
ing freely and unchanged to the trade at 
$7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry for rye flour is al- 
most nonexistent, some mills reporting not 
a single sale for the week. Apparently, 
the big eastern users have their needs cov- 
ered, temporarily, so are not interested in 
further purchases at current levels. But 
the grain market holds steady, with bulk 
of the light arrivals being applied against 
old contracts, and little coming on the 
exchange for sale. Spot No. 2 rye is down 
2c bu for the week, to basis $2.60@2.63, 
with $2.60 still bid for grain to arrive in 
30 days. Flour quotations steady: pure 
white rye flour $7@7.05 bag, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $6.80@6.85, 
pure dark $6.30@6.40. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is just 
about equal to the supply. Quotations, cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7, medium $6.80, 
dark $6.40. 

Chicago: The demand for rye flour con- 
tinues quiet and only scattered single cars 
are being sold. Prices are a little higher. 
Directions are fair to good. White patent 


rye $6.80@6.97, medium $6.50@6.82, dark 
$4.94@6. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are _ slow. Pure 


white $6.56, medium $6.51, special medium 
$6.46, dark $6.01, rye meal $6.36. 
Cleveland: Rye grain has advanced to 
the extent that rye flour prices have been 
advanced 50c sack. Present demand from 
bakers is very poor. Millers are not press- 
ing sales. All large users of rye _ flour 
are contracted ahead for the next 60 days. 
Quotations Nov. 2: patent white rye flour 
$7@7.20, medium rye flour $6.90@7. 
Pittsburgh: There is nothing new to re- 
port about rye flour. Caution continues 
among bakers and jobbers who eye the 
rye flour prices and hope a lower level is 
reached before they are again in urgent 
need of replenishment in rye flours. Rye 
flour, fancy white $7.10@7.20, medium $7@ 
7.10, dark $6.80@6.90. 
Portland: Wisconsin white patent $7.33. 
New York: Higher rye prices reduced 
interest in flour as buyers’ earlier purchases 
at lower levels have filled their needs. 
Pure white patents $7@7.30. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 26, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 
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HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


MILLWRIGHTS AND METAL WORKERS 
wanted. Post Office Box 2568, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





A MIDWEST GRAIN AND MILLING COM- 
pany needs head bookkeeper and assistant 
office manager with milling or grain ex- 
perience. Give full information in first 
letter. Address 8236, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST TO CONDUCT BAKING 
research and serve as assistant director 
of bakery laboratory in New York. Thor- 
ough training in cereal chemistry and 
knowledge of baking problems needed. 
Salary—open. Address 8244, The North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4,N. %. 


FEED MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO 
take complete charge of our feed depart- 
ment. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all phases of business. Salary and 
commission to producer. Give complete 
details regarding yourself in first letter. 
Desendorf, Incorporated, 300 Victor Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








GRAIN TRADER—WANT EXPERIENCED 
terminal market grain trader and mer- 
chandiser to open grain office or work 
with large, old established Texas grain 
company. Wonderful opportunity for man 
meeting qualifications. All replies strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this 
ad. Address 8246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED MILL PLANT SUPER- 
intendent. Modern Pennsylvania feed mill, 
large capacity, good living and working 
conditions. Applicant must have practical 
working knowledge of mill methods and 
equipment maintenance; also able to 
pitch in personally during times of emer- 
gency. List personal data and experience 
in application to 8233, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., advising how 
quickly you can be available. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 


Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 














MACHINERY WANTED 


q 














Vv J 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 











WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 1942 RHODES BUN MACHINE, EX- 
cellent condition, scarcely used—$2,200 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Emrich Baking Co., 
2603 Bloomington Ave., Minneapolis 7, 
Minn. 

















FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 
proven ability, desires position, mill 1,200 
sacks and up. Experienced all types 
wheat. Successful plant organization and 
handling men. Address 7354, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. : 





HEAD MILLER, AGED 40, WITH PAST 
record of 10 years one company, 2 with 
another, and 7 in present connection. 
Desire change. Can handle men and past 
experience all with well established mills 
of 2,000 cwt capacity or more. Address 
8240, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE —100-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
flour mill. Address 8230, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapoli: Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 29 ... 208% 189% 203% 194% 198% 189% oy ee Years 200 Psst 
Oct. 30 ... 308 190% 204% 194% 198% 189% 200 
Oct. 32 ... ‘508 190% 204% 195% 198% 190% 200 
Nov. 1 .... 209 191% 205% 197% 199% 192% 200 
Nov. 2 .... 211%. 193 206% 200% 199% 192% 200 
Nov. 4 .... 214 194% 209% 203% 201% 195% > 200 
CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Oct. 29 Sikes tens 134% 130% aes aaa 82% 76% 72% 64 
Oct. 30 135% 131% 83% 78 12% 64 
Oct. 31 136% 133 83% 717% 73% 64% 
Nov. 1 136% 133 83% 17% 74 6414 
Mev, 9; «20 fone “a5 ¢ 134% 132% 84% 17% 73% 64%4 
SOs Banus penn a sneer 135 132% 84% 79 74% 64% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi. 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 26, and corresponding date of a 








orn——, -—Oats . o—Rye— -Barley , 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 19:5 
47. 2,057 20 15 365 53 3 
ba 4 és ‘“ 358 ne 
35 4,764 6,891 26 236 743 34 
* a 646 = Ae ee 5 
285 2,805 8,112 303 1,680 567 1,426 
67 3,267 5,677 5 69 3,873 4,359 
259 147 659 2 27 18 re 
T <4 Sv «+ ar 122 682 
207 334 354 91 39 ae 4 
678 225 1,537 66 164 534 31 
es 149 57 ite 1 4,665 4,25 
43 2,109 12,627 655 1,053 9,856 6,94 
3 399 97 P 8 | ; 
94 80 1,395 2 1 2 
1,714 306 3,064 82 236 §23 31 
250 18 31 é ee 60 2 
23 343 = és 20 és 
631 39 701 2 2 342 
281 550 1,483 2 5 9 
192 887 2,199 4 14 25 19 


1 30 65 » = 1 7 





year ago: 
-—Wheat—7° 
1946 1945,, 1946 
Tear Teese 2,544 4,466 82 
CO ere ee 408 968 ae 
Co eee re 4,417 5,785 280 
CO ee eee 594 1,214 io 
| eee re ee 1,377 4,052 699 
PEROGE . <c cicivwiocs se «3% ae 
RP 17,491 18,893 
PERS WOT | cccciaces 7,590 7,709 107 
Wee ee 2,043 1,952 
po Ree 7,156 10,615 - 
Indianapolis ......... 2,374 2,284 186 
i eee rr 15,561 33,970 71 
BEMWAUREGS oc. sicccsce 135 755 
Minneapolis .......... 1,852 4,178 59 
New Orleans ........ 910 1,531 32 
New York 167 1,781 3 
Omaha ..... 6,936 12,534 315 
re ee a es os 121 
Philadelphia ......... 1,514 1,212 169 
ee cr 158 102 53 
Be, SI: cecccccees 1,781 3,768 119 
OR aes ee 3,325 5,611 175 
EE esesckoowgs ob 3,973 6,734 1 
ETC eee Te 844 314 es 
Co) errr 83,150 130,428 2,472 


4,810 18,509 45,615 1,253 4,350 21,390 19,29 
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ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















DISTRICT NO. 6 MILLERS 
TALK INSECT TROUBLES 


Lowell, Mich.—Insect infestation 
was a topic of prime interest for 
members of District No. 6 of the 
Association of Operative Millers who 
met here Nov. 2, in company with 
several Michigan mill managers, in- 
cluding Carlton D. McKenzie, Carl 
and Ralph Voight and Laurence I. 
Hale, the latter president of the 
Michigan Millers Association. Speak- 
ers on this subject included Roy K. 
Durham, technical director of the 
Millers National Federation; Warren 
F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and R. B. Dodds, Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc. 

The meeting was in charge of T. H. 
Sopher, McKenzie Milling Co. King 
Doyle, president of the King Milling 
Co., was host at dinner in the Lone 
Pine Inn near Lowell, and Milton P. 
Fuller, vice president and general 
manager, conducted the visiting mill- 
ers through the company’s plant. 

Oscar J. Nelson, superintendent of 
the King mill, was elected secretary- 
treasurer to succeed L. H. Leude- 
mann, and Robert T. Howe, head 
miller of the Chelsea Milling Co., 
was named to the executive council. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO NAME EXCHANGE BOARD 


Chicago, Ill.—The first of a series 
of three meetings of the Chicago 
Board of Trade nominating commit- 
tee, to consider nominations for vari- 
ous elective offices on the exchange, is 
scheduled to be held on Nov. 7, 1946, 








with subsequent meetings on Nov. 
14 and 21. 

Offices to be filled are:as follows: 
president; first and second vice presi- 
dents, for terms of one year each; 
five directors for terms of three 
years each; five members each for 
the appeals and arbitration commit- 
tees, for terms of two years each, 
and two members of the nominating 


committee, for terms of three year: 
each. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principa 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outsid: 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, witl 

comparative figures for the previous weeks 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
12 19 26 2 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 


- 21,147 12,530 15,289 *19,539 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


350 million progeny? 


indoors. 
water. 


No. XB—1501—Packed 


Republic Steel Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
The Ruberoid Co. 

The Am. Fork & Hoe Co. 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills 
National Gypsum Co. 





RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 Broadway, Dept. J. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


.-.-RATS... 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 8-year period is some 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 


You can be rid of rats and mice without the worry that the use 
of poison involves—without the inconvenience of setting and clean- 
ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 
They are forced to go outdoors in their frantic search for 


ALL YOU DO IS SCATTER OUR RODENT CONTROL 
COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 

100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 

No. XB—1502—Packed 250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 

No. XB—1503—Packed 500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 

No. XB—1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 


“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 
Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


Some Representative Users: 


General Foods Corp. 
Detroit Harvester Co. 
Globe Aircraft Corp. 
B. F. Goodrich Ca. 
Link-Belt Co. j 
Van Raalte Co., Inc. 
Amer. Woolen Co., Inc. 


The Red Squill, being a slow- 


Standard Brands, Inc. 

Interwoven Stocking Co. 

Libbey-Owens Ford 
Glass Co. 

Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. 

Wagner Baking Corp. 
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World Oats Outturn Shows Increase 
of 285,000,000 Bus Over Last Year 


Washington, D. C._—World oats pro- 
duction in 1946, estimated at about 
4,450,000,000 bus, is 285,000,000 bus 
more than in 1945 and a little larger 
than the 1935-39 average, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Compared with the 
prewar average, the net gain is due 
to an increase of about 550,000,000 
bus in North America. That in- 
crease was, however, in large part 
balanced by smaller outturns in other 
areas, especially in Europe. The 1946 
crop was larger than last year’s har- 
vest in all areas reporting. 

Production in the United States 
was reported at 1,520,000,000 bus, or 
only slightly less than the record 
crop in 1945. Compared with the 
prewar average, however, a gain of 
45% is shown. Production in Can- 
ada was somewhat above average and 
also larger than last year’s crop. 

The European outturn, though well 
above the small 1945 crop, is still esti- 
mated to be about 20% below aver- 
age. The most substantial gains over 
iast year’s production were indicated 
for countries in the Mediterranean 
area, particularly in France and 
Spain, where drouth last season re- 
duced the crop much below average. 

Outturns in central and eastern 
European countries, especially in Po- 
land, were also indicated to have 
made some improvement over those 
of a year ago, mainly because of in- 
creased seedings. Better harvests 
are also reported for the Scandina- 
vian countries especially for Sweden. 
Conditions varied in the Balkan coun- 
tries, with the total production in 
that area little changed from that 
of a year ago, despite some reduction 
in acreage. Total European acreage, 
though about 1,000,000 acres larger 
than in 1945, was still about 10% 
below average. 

Production of oats in the Soviet 
Union is believed to be somewhat 
larger than the 1945 crop, as a result 
of recovered acreage. Yields based 
on the quantity of grain actually har- 
vested and usable are believed to be 
about the same as in 1945. Some re- 
duction in yields’ was caused by 
drouth this year, whereas the reduc- 
tion last year was attributed to heavy 
harvesting losses. 

Production in countries other than 
North America and Europe is esti- 
mated to be slightly below average. 
An increase over last year is report- 
ed for Turkey, where the season was 
said to be exceptionally favorable for 





TROUBLES AT HOME 
Houston, Texas.—Property owners 


in the vicinity of Lawrence Mos-. 


carelli’s doughnut shop at 612 Drew 
St. here, failed in a preliminary 
court attempt to put it out of busi- 
ness, when a district judge denied 
them a temporary injunction. Five 
families complained that their sleep 
was impaired by the operation of the 
bakery between 5 p.m. and midnight 
and again about 4:30 a.m., when dis- 
tributors begin delivery. The smell 
of frying grease, they said, irritated 
their nostrils, damaged their furni- 
ture and clothes and forced them to 
keep their windows closed. Mr. Mos- 
carelli testified his plant used 150 
Ibs of fat each night in frying 800 
doz doughnuts—but denied that the 
plant’s operations interfered with 
his neighdors’ comfort. 


all grains. In Argentina, seedings 
of oats were larger than average, 
and a larger proportion of the acre- 
age is expected to be harvested, in 
view of the relatively high prevail- 
ing price. 

The world acreage is estimated to 
be slightly above average and con- 
siderably larger than last year. 
Significant changes from the aver- 
age period are apparent in different 
areas. An increase of 15% is re- 


ported for the United States, but the 
total European area is about 10% 
smaller than average. A substan- 
tial increase over the 1945 acreage is 
indicated for the Soviet Union, though 
it is still below average. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 
PROTESTED IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—The news that 
Canadian railways have made appli- 
cation for a 30% increase in freight 
rates has met with a flood of protests 
from western Canada, with ministers 
of agriculture, at least one provin- 


The seed was flax... 


89 


cial premier, farm leaders and busi- 
ness men voicing opposition to the 
requested increase. 

These men consider that the four 
western provinces are already pay- 
ing very heavy freight rates, and con- 
tend that the heavy volume of freight 
handled in the past seven or eight 
years by the railroads does not justi- 
fy any increase. 

Opposition to the proposed move 
is essentially in the interests of ag- 
riculture and the costs to the farm- 
er even now are considered by some 
to be unfair in relation to the freight 
structure across Canada, according 
to opponents of the increase. 
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To the farmer, as it comes from the fields, this crop 
he has harvested probably still looks very much like 
flax at so much a bushel. Yet its market is fixed by 
its oil content in terms of its desirability for paint. 
The farmer, busy tending his fields, may some- 
times forget to remember his interest in paint and 
bread and beer. Actually, his is the job of producing . 
a raw material to a manufacturer’s specification. 
Down through its eighty years Cargill has played 
an increasingly important role in interpreting to the 
farmer the specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory testing of wheat, 


agriculture! 


barley, flax and other grains for wanted market char- 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 


CARG 


SPECIALISTS IN 





acteristics, Cargill has worked closely with farmers 
in promoting the seeding of better strains of grain 
and encouraging long range crop improvement. 

In serving the farmer, Cargill serves industry— 
and in its service to industry, Cargill also serves 


LL 
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eled berries containing a greater per- 
centage of bran. 


AN SWERS 11. False. In the case of straight 


dough, it has been found that in 
TO “DO YOU KNOW ?” some cases when 5% milk solids were 
added, the fermentation tolerance in- 
creased approximately 45 minutes. 
In sponge dough it was stiH more 
pronounced. 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


(Questions on page 32.) 














1. False. A “straight” flour is a 
term used to denote all of the white 
flour that can be milled from the 
wheat berry during the milling proc- 
ess after the removal of the bran 
and feeds. 


12. True. It also aids in produc- 
ing a nice color in the crust. The 
keeping quality of the cakes will be 
improved as malt contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hy- 
groscopic. 

2. True. If no change occurs, the 13 alse. While lactose is the 


malt is nondiastatic. natural sugar found in milk, it is 
3. False. As salt has a strength- not 25% sweet. It is figured at 
ening effect upon the gluten in the aghout 16% sweet when compared to 
dough, it is advisable to use slight- jther cane or beet sugar. Fresh 
ly more salt. whole milk contains about 41%4% lac- 
4. True. There are slight dif- tose, whole milk solids about 38% 
ferences in the composition of the and non-fat milk solids about 51%. 
various brands on the market. It is not fermentable by yeast. Due 
5. False. On an average about 10 its low caramelization point, it 
14% sugar is obtained from sugar helps to impart a richer crust color 
beets. This may vary somewhat de- © baked products. 
pending upon growing conditions, etc. 14. True. For instance, nickel is 


CANADIAN 6. True. A good many people used when hydrogen is added to vege- 
seem to be under the impression that table oil in order to make hydrog- 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR changes must be made somewhere in enated shortening. After the prop- 

the formula. This is not true, how- ¢r amount of hydrogen has been 

ever. If the finished product made added the nickel is extracted by the 
from the small formula is different, use of filter presses. 

this difference may be due to the 15. True. From % to %% based 

ROLLED OATS amount of the ingredients compared on the weight of the flour is gener- 
to the size of the bowl. In other ally recommended. 

words, the bowl used may be too 16. True. Turn the papers with 


large to properly cream, beat or mix the macaroons upside down and wash 


OATMEAL the ingredients. heavily with hot water. Then turn 
7. True. The cream of tartar the papers over again and within a 
seems to have a slight bleaching ef- 


: short time the macaroons can be 
fect upon the crumb, producing a easily removed without breaking or 
slightly whiter color. The cake will 


tearing. 
have slightly more volume due to the . : 
reaction of the cream of tartar with 17. False. They will contain 
the alkali in the egg whites. about 27 to 31% cocoa fat. Bitter 


. h i 
8. True. In the final analysis, pong colate contains about 51% cocoa 


the quality of the protein is more 
4 important than the quantity. For 18. True. More yeast should be 
r example, a high protein flour will used or the fermentation time should 
not necessarily produce a loaf of be increased. 


larger volume than a lower protein 19. True. Chocolate, because of 
Mi 11 Li it rs | flour. its fat content, destroys the foam 

» | s Imil e 9. False. If both doughs are cor- building property of the gelatin or 
rectly fremented, it will be found egg whites, thus producing a syrup- 


Mills and Sales Offices. VANCOUVER» CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON that the sponge doughs will produce like effect. 
ee havin ewh larger vol- b 
WINNIPEG » TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE = MONTREAL - MONCTON aeeue a 20. True. The sponges are al 
ume. lowed to ferment for about 18 hours 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES. MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 10. True. This is due to the at 80° F. The doughs are fermented 


whole wheat flour made from shriv- about 4 or 5 hours more. 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON ac TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STASS =a 


Saskatoon is situated on the South 


Y Saskatchewan River, and is the geo- 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [eect 
Northern Saskatchewan, as well as the 


educational capital of the province, being 
the location of many varied schools and 
universities. 


C7 4 ft AT W E S T During the last 20 years expansion has 


been very rapid, due to its key location 
B AT T L E in the centre of a vast farming region of 
great fertility. It has a grain elevator 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels, stock 
MA H T LA N D yards, an abattoir, cold storage plants, 
and a number of important industrial 
concerns. 


Hi U Xe) N Saskatoon, the commercial and finan- 


cial centre of Northern Saskatchewan, 
will continue to play an important part 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED in Canadian life. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


5 RRC 3. APN REN 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. RED WING FLOUR 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. King Milling Company | | °° S“XMeriGaN SPECIAL” 




















Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat Our mill is located in the high protein 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Flour, Plain and Self-Rising wheat district of central western Kan- 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” Successful Millers for Fifty Years OW hn alle lea 
Cable Address: “‘WoLMacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA LOWELL, MICHIGAN RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


~ es 







Cable Address KVR, ALL 
“ ” mA ar 
HASTINGS MILLING A coven CABLE CODES 
Montreal \O a9 USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Reports 
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BS 20% Increase in Net Profits for Year 
Toronto, Ont.—The St. Lawrence G. C. Deeks, Toronto, was ap- 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has issued its pointed to the board, increasing the 
i. financial statement for the year end- total number of directors to eight. — 
ed Aug. 31, 1946. This shows a net mills = — an teiniggg their 
profit of $158,171 as compared with as Se 
aa $131,007 in the preceding year, an eT eet ere ee 
increase of $27,164 or 20.7% over WHEAT SUPPLY SITUATION 
last year. The net operating profit, 
including revenue from investments, REVIEWED FOR CHEMISTS 
C 0 | p AN" LIMITED Z was also higher, totaling $370,387 as Chicago, Ill—The wheat supply 
against $303,340. and demand situation was discussed 
\f In his remarks to shareholders D. by Herman Steen, vice president of 
LUNMUUCTULCIS and Importers A. Campbell, president of the com- the Millers National Federation, at 
re pany, said that during the year the @ dinner meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
erection of additional storage for a . ao ag Pons of 
wheat and a new feed mill were com- — jemists + pepie Bae oie 
leted. The latter is now in opera- 7 seeenes a ed oe past 
ai P . . ; Pp year regarding the increasing diffi- 
= tion. Its total capacity will be 150 culties encountered by millers in ob- 
tons per day. The regular dividends taining wheat, and traced the devel- 
on the preferred shares at rate of opment of the wheat shortage early 
7% per annum have been paid. The  jlast summer. FE) 
dividend on the common shares was The situation today, he said, is that Ose 
increased from 35c to 40c per share the United States has another record Ala 
beginning with the quarterly pay- crop. The government also has a eit 
ae ment of May 1 last. sharply reduced foreign commitment. Cer 
— A new all-time record was created He estimated that approximately “Sh 
for flour exports from Canadian mills 330,000,000 bus of wheat will be fed | 
= : ‘ : car 
= for the year ended Aug. 31, 1946, in’ to livestock this year and believes 
¢ the figure of 14,650,043 bbls. The that wheat use for stock feed has —— 
demand for flour comes from all parts reached its peak, due to the large 
AR D ad of the world in unabated volume. It corn crop in prospect this year. The the ‘ 
Po is scarcely possible for Canadian federation official also said that if maint 
a gai 
3 ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS O©O., LTD. tae v 
~ : Year Ended Aug. 31, 1946, With Comparative Figures for the Previous Fiscal Year the p 
Sn ASSETS 
1945-46 1944-45 Mr 
Cash veshs senednees bismanesstsssresstenvevsasstuoeesne vad $ paged $ 40,748 descr 
ff fF eee ee See ee ee ee eee ree mo | Nt Ce ees J 
BU RLAPS & TWINES Z Accounts receivable, trade—less reserve ...........seseee8 467,830 295,730 camp 
Py Accounts receivable, other—less reserve .........++eeeeeees 247,458 386,204 Fol 
Pr ES SRE SS EOS Sek et ee eee een, ae eee eS 683,724 1,027,086 
Accrued interest on investments ............ 1,633 7,750 docur 
Prepaid taxes, insurance, etc. ...........+6. 27,856 15,665 show! 
"Sa nape pg ace Grain we Seat grt 109,750 chief 
a pore nvestmen in subsidiary MIDPAMICH w.cccccvccescccccsescseres | 
~ WINNIPEG VANCOUVER Z& Land (at cost) ......... Se ee 133,109 133,109 US.S 
_ ZZ Buildings and machinery, less reserve ........eeesceeeeeeee 741,156 535,168 
sa Onna EE Motors (at cost, less depreciation) ........ccscececsceceres 8,495 10,693 the f 
- wa Office furniture (at cost, less depreciation) ...........+.+.+ 1,000 1,000 the c¢ 
Other real estate (at cost, less depreciation)............... 8,073 15,176 
GOOAWI, SUMO. Boe oo 6k. 6 oc CRs ote terdccictssbavs 1 1 the s 
$3,049,021 $2,572,080 R. 
LIABILITIES erles 
1945-46 1944-45 presi 
Pe ae ee re ers eee eae re 8 eee Cre rer aes t $ 421,195 $ 396,414 
ea ee Re a ee ae ee ey re ere ee 4 234,893 164,975 a 
RL CREW IOEEIED 605 0.0 6.0.6.6. 0.5.00 0:6.0.6:0. 06 '0.6.0.0:0.6.0.0:6.6.b10.0.6 0.0.0 0:9 179 166 
Exp ort Flour COATSWORTH & COOPER Provision for income and excess profits taxes, less interim C 
ee TR ULE TET PED RE Tee ee 50,151 30,330 
LIMITED BRGNSEVS TOF LTUIMTOS DOPPOCINEION 666 i.6iie.6 6 06:0 65.050.50.005 v608% 105,600 105,600 Ki 
INS RANCE POT DOP COMGRIIUIEOND 0-5.5.5:6:0:6:6. 4.086 5:5:00.0:0.0.6:6:0:055 0:6:0:0500 30,000 30,000 
U = re ag Ae 3%% a tage =. 4 po 400,000 400,000 
—7% cumulative referred: uthorize 
“‘All Risks’’ Grain and e000 shares 9100 par value: inmned-—t.180 shares, loon ass,s00 
COMMON—Authorized, 50,000 shares value; issued— 
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Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Contingent Liability—Trade paper discounted, $47,272. 
Guarantee of both dividends and capital in respect of $49,000 4%% redeemable pre- 
ferred shares of a subsidiary company which were. outstanding in the hands of the public 


at Aug. 31, 1946. 
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FEED BY AIR TO ALASKA — When Vina Young, dairy operator in 
Cordova, Alaska, found the shipping strike had cut off feed supplies to 


Alaska she took a new way to get feed to them. 


She ordered the first 


air-freight shipment of dairy feed ever to be sent to Alaska. She wired 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Washington state flour and feed millers: 
“Ship one ton dairy feed, air freight—RUSH.” Cordova Airways, which 
carried the cargo, recently flew three cows to Alaska. 





the export volume as indicated is 
maintained, this country will show 
a gain of about 175,000,000 bus in 
the wheat carry-over at the end of 
the present crop year. 

Mr. Steen concluded his talk by 
describing the proposed advertising 
campaign for the milling industry. 


Following Mr. Steen’s talk, some 


documentary motion pictures were 
shown by Richard Hough, former 
chief photographic officer on the 
U.S.S. Randolph. One film showed 
the fleet in action at Okinawa and 
the other film showed the fight for 
the sky by the Eighth Air Force. 

R. Wallace Mitchell, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., chairman of the section, 
presided, and D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eck- 


hart Milling Co., of the program com- 
mittee, announced that Dr. F. C. 
Bing, American Institute of Baking, 
would be the speaker at the Nov. 4 
meeting. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGAR PLANT UNDER WAY 

Nyassa, Oregon.—The Amalgamat- 
ed Sugar Co. is building a $500,000 
refining plant here. 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


® ® 
Head Ottice: Cabtes: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Since we J 
James lchardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 


Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
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- ROYAL House; 
FLOUR EHO, 
ah FAMOUS BUFFALg 





OATS - WHEAT-He 
goiinit » VITA-B (“') CE 
sgutnol onik WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 








LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


. & 


Products Control Booklet 


The products control and research 
laboratories of the W. E. Long Co. 
has issued a promotional booklet en- 
titled “Highlights of the Products 
Control Program for Progressive 
Bakers,” describing the laboratory 
services in detail. This informative 
booklet tells much about products 
control and its application to the 
baking industry. Copies may be re- 
ceived through the W. E. Long Co., 
155 N. Clark St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


¥ ¥ 





Color Dynamics 


“Color Dynamics” is the title of 
a reference manual recently issued 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
It explains in detail many of the 
features embodied in the article, 
“Scientific Color for Bakeries,” which 
appeared on page 29 of the March 
1946 issue of this journal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS HEAR 
SANITATION DISCUSSION 


New York, N. ¥.—The city of New 
York has “set its sights high” in a 
drive for greater sanitation improve- 
ment in food plants and “will not let 
down until every establishment in the 
city is operating under the highest 
standards of control,” Dr. Israel 
Weinstein, Health Commissioner, told 
members of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at a meeting here 
recently. 

In a straightforward discussion of 
the problem facing the health depart- 
ment in its current drive for better 
sanitary conditions, he called for co- 
operation of all bakers both large and 
small and urged them to “obey the 
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law and help themselves.” He stated 
the aim of the department was to 
co-operate with the bakeries and of- 
fer their services in establishing high- 
er standards of cleanliness rather 
than to close shops. 

The health commissioner promised 
that if there had been an obvious at- 
tempt to improve sanitary conditions 
all consideration would be given the 
baker. However, if an inspector finds 
a condition representing a definite 
health hazard “not one more second 
will be allowed.” 

“There will be no compromise with 
willful carelessness, but the depart- 
ment will help anyone making an 
honest effort,” he said. 

Stating that “investment in sanita- 
tion is the best investment you can 
make,” he urged bakers to pay more 
attention to equipment design as he 
considered incorrectly designed equip- 
ment the principal source of food 
contamination. 

In reply to a direct question re- 
garding foreign matter entering the 
plant in ingredients, he stated that 
the baker would have to employ a 
system of “self inspection” and ad- 
vocated laboratory control from raw 
material to finished product in every 
bakery. 

Touching on rodent control he said 
that the problem could not be min- 
imized and the only solution was to 
ratproof the plant so perfectly that 
they could not get in. 

Prior to Dr. Weinstein’s address, 
Jerome Trichter, bureau of food and 
drugs, department of health, outlined 
the general work of the many 
branches of the department. 

John Bryan, of F. G. Shattuck Co., 
presented a gift from the club to the 
outgoing president, Al Mattucci, Har- 
rison Baking Co. The program was 
rounded out with a showing of pic- 
tures of the group’s previous summer 
outings by E. B. Nicolait, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——< 


UNIFORM BAKERY FLOUR LABEL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sack designs 
of all bakery flours produced by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., will appear with a 
uniform “millwheel” label, under a 
new packaging plan recently an- 
nounced by the company. The same 
brand names, however, will appear in 
large type on the label so that dif- 
ferentiation will be made easily, it 
is reported. 
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Cream of the West 
Castle 
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Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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“So you have to run home as 
usual?” scoffed one of the group at 
the bar as a timid looking little man 
rose to leave. ‘What are you, a man 
or a mouse?” 

“A man, of course,” replied the lit- 
tle fellow with dignity. 

“What makes you so sure?” de- 
manded the other. 

“Because,” he explained, ‘my wife 
is afraid of a mouse.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Customer: I want a tablet, please. 

Druggist: What kind, sir? 

Customer: A white one. 

Druggist: But what do you want it 
for, sir? 

Customer: I want to write a letter. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Poll Taker: Married? 

Hillbilly: Yes. 

Poll Taker: Happy? 

Hillbilly: Yes. 

Poll Taker: What is the secret of 
your happiness? 

Hillbilly: Wife ran off with sales- 


man. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Did you have your lodge meeting 
last night, Jones?” McManus asked. 

“Why, no, McManus, we didn’t,” 
admitted Jones. 

“How come?” 

“Well, you see, the Invincible, All- 
Powerful, Supreme Potentate had to 
go to a bridge party with his life.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“I see where on one of those small 
Pacific islands a wife can be bought 
for as little as $3,” a man said to 
his wife. 

“How horrible!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, how terrible!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he returned 
thoughtfully. “A good wife might be 
worth it.” 
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Mistress: 
friends to dinner tonight. 
prepared? 

Cook: Yes, ma’am. I’ve already 


My husband’s bringing 
Are you 


packed. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Two friends were riding on a bus 
when one noticed that the other had 
his eyes closed. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Mike?” he asked. “Don’t you feel 
good?” 

“TI feel fine,” answered Mike, “but 
I just can’t bear to see women stand- 


¢¢ ¢ 


A young lady stalled her car at 
a traffic light one winter day. She 
stamped on the starter, tried again, 
choked her engine, while behind her, 
an impatient citizen honked his horn 
steadily. Finally she got out and 
walked back. 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t 
seem to be able to start my car,” 
she told the driver of the other car 
pleasantly. “If you'll go up there 
and start it for me, I’ll stay here and 


”? 


lean on your horn! 


¢¢¢ 


“I beg your pardon, but what is 
your name?” the hotel clerk asked. 

“Name!” echoed the _ indignant 
guest, who had just signed the regis- 
ter with a great flourish. ‘Don’t 
you see my signature there on the 
register?” 

“I do,” answered the clerk. “That’s 
what aroused my curiosity.” 


¢¢ 
“Why did you shoot your hus- 
band?” 
“We couldn’t afford a divorce.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


“Madam, what do you mean by 
letting your child snatch off my wig.” 

“Sir, if it is just a wig, think 
nothing of it. I was afraid the little 
devil had scalped you.” 


e¢ ¢ 


The ex-GI and his bride went to 
the bank to see about a loan, for 
they wanted to build a home. Every- 
thing went along smoothly until the 
banker asked: 

“How about the mortgage? How 
large a one do you wish?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
said the bride doubtfully. “You see, 
we’ve included so many extras in the 
plans that I don’t believe we can 
afford one.” 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
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mond FLOUR BAGS 
wat rbuswer Every Need, 


1. Adequate strength is assured for 
shipping. 

2. They prevent insect infestation. 
Strictly sanitary. 

3. Attractive printing helps sell your 
brand. 


Write Today for Samples and Prices. 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








T5 : 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















Cable Address: ‘““DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” =. 


THE DOMINION. FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





- “HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ONE SIZE 


won't fit them all 


No, one size shoe won’t fit-the whole family, and no more 
will one flour treatment program fit every mill and every 
grain. Because of variation in milling practice and differ- 
ences between grains, successful flour treatment must 
be more than a simple collection of procedures or prod- 
ucts. It must be a scientific and studied blend of the 
various processes developed especially to meet individual 
conditions. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service is designed to meet exactly 
that problem. Trained specialists in the art of flour 


processing — working with your own experts—can draw 






from their years of experience, from the technical knowl- 
edge of the N-A Flour Laboratory, and from their Prod- 
ucts—A gene—Novadelox—Beta Chlora and N-Richment-A, 
to give you a complete flour treatment program particu- 
larly tailored to meet your needs—particularly designed, 
too, to give you uniform high quality with minimum cost. 

At your convenience, your 
N-A Representative will be glad 
to tell you more about the N-A 
Flour Milling Service. Why not 
call him today? 
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The wie” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR AGENE 








NOVADET- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
= for uniform enrichment 


GENE 

















| SEE THEY'RE 3 
DRAWING A NEW * YES—-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS \h%¢ Ga” DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 











